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A  Memorable  Scene  in  Presbyterian  History 


“  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  commissioners  who  were  in  town,  with  as  many  of  their  friends  as  could  at¬ 
tend,  should  meet  at  the  Greyfriars’  Church  in  the  afternoon,  t6  sign  the  bond  of  union  with  each  other,  and  of 
covenant  with  God. 

As  the  hour  drew  near,  people  from  all  quarters  flocked  to  the  spot  ;  and  before  the  commissioners  appeared, 
the  church  and  church-yard  w’ere  densely  filled  with  the  gravest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  of  Scotland’s  pious  sons 
and  daughters. 

*  *  *  *  A  deep  and  solemn  pause  ensued ;  not  the  pause  of  irresolution,  but  of  modest  diffidence,  each  think- 

iner  every  other  more  worthy  than  himself  to  place  the 
-  A  first  name  upon  this  sacred  bond.  An  aged  nobleman, 

the  venerable  Earl  of  Sutherland,  at  last  stepped  slowly 
and  reverentially  forward,  and  with  throbbing  heart  and 
trembling  hand  subscribed  Scotland’s  Covenant  with 
God.  All  hesitation  in  a  moment  disappeared.  Name 
f followed  name  swift  all  within  the 

church  had  given  their  signatures.  was  then  re- 

*  moved  into  the  church-yard,  and  spread  on  a 
grave-stone,  the  the 

bled  Here  the  scene 

still  more  many 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


Events  have  been  moving  rapidly  in  China. 
Wei-Hai-Wei,  the  key  of  the  military  situa¬ 
tion,  has  fallen.  The  city  and  the  forts  on  the 
mainland  have  been  captured  by  Japan,  the 
Japanese  fleet  commands  the  adjacent  waters. 
China  is  indeed  still  in  possession  of  the  forti- 
fled  island  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  but 
it  may  have  lost  it  before  these  words  are  in 
the  hands  of  our  readers.  There  is  actually 
no  reason  why  the  war  should  go  on  longer 
except  the  unspeakable  rottenness  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government  and  the  Chinese  national 
character.  It  appears  to  be  impossible  for 
China  to  be  honest,  even  when  it  is  to  her  in¬ 
terest  to  be  so.  It  now  appears  that  the  peace 
envoys  which  with  such  a  flourish  of  trum¬ 
pets  she  sent  to  Hiroshima,  were  mere  men 
of  straw,  with  no  authority  to  conclude  a 
peace.  The  evident  aim  of  China  to  prolong 


the  war  until  Europe  is  forced  to  intervene, 
comesmerely  from  a  mean  desire  to  rob  Japan 
of  the  fruits  of  her  victory;  for  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Europe  will  certainly  not  be  to  China’s 
advantage.  And  meantime  Japan  must  keep 
on  flghting,  because  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
conclude  a  truce,  however  temporary,  with  a 
nation  whose  most  solemn  assurances  are  a 
farce. 


History  shows  how  little  China  is  to  be 
trusted.  In  the  Tai-ping  war  the  captive 
princes  were  foully  murdered  by  command  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  notorious  Li  Hung 
Chang.  It  was  in  entire  keeping  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  character  that  the  Japanese  refugees 
were  fiendishly  murdered  not  long  ago  after 
being  knavishly  withdrawn  from  American 
protection.  And  the  sending  of  bogus  envoys 
to  Japan  was  plainly  a  plot  for  spying  on  a 
large  scale.  There  was  no  intention  of  doing 
anything  there — merely  of  finding  out  all  that 
could  be  discovered  of  Japanese  resources  and 
methods.  If  the  Japanese  government  had 
treated  the  envoys  as  spies  instead  of  merely 
sending  them  about  their  business,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  blamed. 

Mexico  has  not  declared  war.  It  is  reported 
that  Ouatemala  has  conceded  all  the  points  in 
dispute,  and  President  Diaz  has  expressed 
himself  as  earnestly  desiring  that  the  diifioulty 
shall  be  settled  by  diplomacy  and  not  by  arms. 
He  is  in  a  good  position  to  take  this  civilized 
stand,  for  the  Mexican  people  are  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  ready  to  stand  by  him  in  case  of  war, 
and  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  is 
sound. 


To  be  ready  for  war  is  one  method  of  main¬ 
taining  peace,  though  not  the  only  nor  the 
best  method.  The  United  States  are  not  called 
upon  to ‘preserve  the  “armed  neutrality”  with 
her  neighbors  that  European  States  deem 
necessary,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  New 
Yorkers  welcome  the  fine  new  cruiser,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  on  her  first  visit  to  our  bay,  has  a  far 
different  motive.  Not  for  aggression,  nor  for 
defence,  but  for  protection,  is  our  new  navy 
called  into  being— protection,  not  of  our  coun¬ 
try  from  foreign  foes,  but  of  our  people  who 
may  be  in  foreign  lands,  and  of  the  interests  of 
peace  the  world  over.  The  Minneapolis  is  a 
beautiful  ship,  with  that  glory  of  beauty 
which  no  work  of  man’s  device  so  much  as  a 
ship  of  war  ever  possesses.  Equipped  with 
every  arm,  and  defended  with  all  the  strength, 
which  modern  science  can  compass,  she  yet 
looks  like  a  thing  of  air,  so  light,  so  graceful, 
so  exquisitely  proportioned.  She  is  to  become 
the  flagship  of  Admiral  Meade’s  squadron  of 
evolution,  shortly  to  assemble  in  West  Indian 
waters. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  of  all  marine  dis¬ 
asters  occurred  last  week  in  the  sinking  of  the 


Elbe  by  collision  and  the  loss  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  lives.  That  the  ship  carried 
few  cabin  passengers,  and  that  the  loss  was 
chiefly  of  foreign  sailors  and  immigrants, 
makes  the  personal  sense  of  grief  less  deep 
than  at  the  loss  of  the  Arctic,  for  example, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  or  of  the  Ville  de 
Paris  twenty  years  later.  Yet  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  feels  a  genuine  horror  and  dismay,  and 
also  sorrow.  As  far  as  now  appears,  the  aooi- 
dent  was  utterly  unnecessary.  The  night  was 
not  foggy,  the  vessels  saw  one  another’s  lights. 
Somebody  must  have  blundered,  though 
cannot  now  be  said  who.  Many  Americans 
knew  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  ill  fated 
ship  as  kindly  and.  capable  men,  and  find  it 
bard  to  think  of  them  as  erring  here.  But  no 
conclusion  can  be  reached  until  thorough  offi¬ 
cial  investigation  has  been  made. 


There  can  be  no  question  that  this  city  has 
been  in  danger  of  losing  the  important  advan¬ 
tages  won  for  her  last  November  at  the  polls, 
but  that  danger  ought  to  be  past  after  the 
magnificent  mass  meeting  of  Monday  evening. 
Not  because  the  hall  was  packed  with  a  truly 
representative  crowd,  nor  because  the  list  of 
speakers  was  unusually  brilliant,  and  their 
utterances  remarkably  strong  and  inspiring. 
Not  because  an  admirable  series  of  resolutions 
was  adopted  with  fervor,  nor  because  Dr. 
Parkburst  received  such  a  welcome  as  truly 
showed  the  heart  of  the  people  to  be  with  his 
heart.  All  these  are  good  and  hopeful  signs, 
but  even  they  may  not  be  decisive.  The 
ground  of  confidence  is  in  the  fact  that  at  last 
the  people  seem  to  be  awake  to  the  fact  that 
they,  and  not  their  representatives  at  Albany 
merely,  are  in  trust  with  the  interests  of  this 
city. 

What  was  the  peculiar  significance,  Mr. 
James  C.  Carter  asked,  of  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  first  great  mass  meeting  be  ever  at¬ 
tended  after  a  public  election.  What  but  this, 
that  the  people  are  awake  to  responsibility: 
that  they  see  it  is  their  business  to  watch  over 
and  make  sure  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 
“We  mean  to  tell  every  legislator,  every  fac¬ 
tion  of  every  party,  and  every  party  itself,  that 
unless  they  are  true  and  faithful  to  their 
promises  and  pledges,  we  mean  to  keep  a  mark 
on  them  as  long  as  they  live,”  Mr.  Car^ei^  said, 
showing  that  the  people  have  begun  to  realize, 
that  there  is  no  discharge  in  this  war.  They 
have  begun  to  realize,  too,  the  limits  beyond 
which  responsibility  may  never  be  delegated. 
If  they  did  not  know  before  Monday  night 
that  there  were  any  such  limits,  they  learned 
it  then  from  Dr.  Parkburst.  “Mr.  Platt  has 
criticised  me  as  being  a  boss,”  he  said,  naming 
a  name  that  appeared  not  to  be  in  good  odor 
in  that  assembly.  “Mr.  Platt  claims  that  be 
is  a  boss.  Now,  friends,  I  wish  to  state  that 
my  position  is  that  every  citizen  with  intelll- 
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genoe  la  bound  to  be  a  boss.  That  the  grit, 
the  authority,  is  not  to  be  concentrated  and 
compacted  in  a  few,  but  that  each  citizen 
should  be  moved,  drilled,  and  inspired  with  a 
sense  of  his  own  personal  and  individual  obK- 
gatioh  as  a  citizen.  ” 

“Personal  and  individual  obligation  as  a 
citizen.  ”  There  it  is ;  the  principle  that  an 
elect  few  have  always  recognized,  but  which 
it  has.  been  the  weakness  of  our  city  that  the 
majority  of  our  best  men  have  not  realized. 
For  years  some  of  the  most  intelligent  preach¬ 
ers  and  some  of  the  brightest  young  ihen  of 
New  York  have  been  trying  to  rouse  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  our  “best  citizens,”  our  educated 
men  of  means  and  position,  to  a  sense  of  this 
obligation,  but  it  needed  more  than  sermons 
and  newspaper  editorials  and  personal  persua¬ 
sion  to  accomplish  this  thing.  One  man  has 
accomplished  it  by  herculean  labors  that  we 
are  beginning  somewhat  to  appreciate.  And 
now  the  thing  we  want  is  to  make  this  con¬ 
sciousness  abiding  and  ever  active. 

“The  citizens  of  New  York  have  reason  to  re 
joice  that  the  Mayor  of  their  choice  is  a  man 
of  character,  a  man  of  courage,  a  man  of 
capacity,  a  man  of  unflinching  integrity, 
who  cannot  be  moved  from  the  upright  course 
by  any  inducements  or  by  any  blandishments.  ” 
So  said  Mr.  Joseph  Larocqueon  Monday  night, 
and  in  this  conviction,  daily  becoming  more 
clear  a  certainty,  the  people  of  this  city  have  a 
strong  anchorage.  It  is  almost  an  ideal  char¬ 
acter  for  a  Mayor  of  a  city  like  ours,  and  it 
well  becomes  all  good  people  to  range  them¬ 
selves  side  by  side  with  such  a  man  and  stand 
by  him  unflinchingly.  And  yet  there  is  a 
higher  ideal  than  this — the  ideal  held  up  to 
Mayor  Strong  the  other  day.  “I  took  the  lib 
erty,”  said  Dr.  Parkhurst,  “of  writing  to  him 
two  or  three  days  ago  that  I  believed  it 
would  be  far  better  in  the  inUrests  of  munici¬ 
pal  politics  that  he  should  allow  himself  to  be 
ground  to  dirt  by  Albany  than  yield  one  inch 
to  the  despotic  demands  of  Albany.  ”  The  loud 
applause  that  followed  this  remark  showed 
that  for  the  moment,  at  least,  the  public  mind 
had  been  keyed  up  to  a  pitch  where  it  could 
respond  to  the  highest  note  of  human  service — 
absolute  self-saciiflce.  There  was  One  who, 
endeavoring  to  bring  the  world  into  conformity 
to  ideal  purity,  was  so  ground  down,  and  for 
the  very  reason  that  He  would  not  abate  one 
iota  of  His  heavenly  ideal,  would  not  for  one 
moment  recognize  the  right  of  Satan  to  rule. 
And  with  this  refusal  He  went  on  His  benefl- 
oent  way  to  death,  knowing  that  this  was  the 
inevitable  end.  And  there  have  been  those 
since  then  who  in  His  name  and  by  His 
strength  have  sacriflced  themselves  utterly 
rather  than  yield  one  iota  of  the  heavenly 
ideal  that  was  given  to  them  on  the  mount  of 
vision.  We  have  one  here  in  our  midst  who 
has  lived  through  three  years  of  a  grinding 
agony  such  as  no  pure-minded  man  is  able  to 
appreciate  until  he  follows  in  his  steps.  And 
we  believe  that  not  the  least  of  the  beneflts 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  this  city  and 
this  country  and  this  world  is  in  heartening 
other  men  by  his  example  to  dare,  if 
need  be,  so  to  give  themselves  to  be  ground 
down.  We  believe  that  the  man  who  occupies 
the  Mayor’s  chair  is  one  of  these.  But  he  will 
never  need  to  come  to  this  if  the  people  of 
New  York  stand  bravely,  loyally,  to  what  they 
pledged  last  Monday  night. 

Secretary  Ellinwood  and  other  brethren 
indicate  the  present  condition  of  the  Foreign 
Board’s  flnances  and  the  great  need  of  larger 
gifts  on  the  part  of  churches  and  individuals. 
There  should  be  a  feeling  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  all  until  the  present  exigency  is 
well  over.  The  recital  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 


PUPE  LEO’S  LETTER. 

A  letter  from  the  Pope  to  American  Catholics 
commands  attention  in  various  ways  and  on 
several  grounds.  Public  interest  bad  been  ex¬ 
cited  by  journalistic  efforts  to  obtain  advance 
copies  or  to  give  an  outline  of  the  contenta 
before  the  autfaorized  publication.  Expecta¬ 
tions  of  something  sensational  had  been  in¬ 
geniously  kindled  and  vigorously  fanned  by 
the  eager  and  suggestive  reporter.  As  it 
Anally  appeared  in  full  last  week  it  wns  doubt¬ 
less  a  disappointment.  Far  from  being  sensa¬ 
tional,  extreme  on  any  point,  controversial  or 
partisan,  as  many  expected  and  some  probably 
hoped,  the  letter  is  a  calm  statement  of  ac¬ 
cepted  doctrines  of  the  Church,  with  kindly 
advice  on  practical  matters  and  a  wide  out¬ 
look  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
American  contingent.  Considered  as  a  pas¬ 
toral  letter  or  a  State  paper,  its  virtues  are 
those  of  restraint  and  moderation ;  its  value 
to  the  Catholic  people  is  twofold,  both  for  a 
flxed  level  of  sentiment  and  fruitful  deposit  of 
instruction.  Leo  is  a  statesman,  stronger  as 
a  spiritual  pastor  than  he  could  be  as  a  tem¬ 
poral  prince,  a  greater  power  in  the  Latin 
world  than  the  warlike  Julius,  the  wary  Pius 
the  Seventh,  or  the  aggressive  Antonelli,  who 
ruled  in  Pius  the  Ninth’s  name.  The  venera¬ 
ble  primate  in  his  closet  “near  St.  Peter’s”  is 
more  even  to  Italy  than  the  enlightened  prince 
who  holds  the  Quirinal  and  rules  the  kingdom 
of  his  valiant  father.  The  Pope’s  voice  per¬ 
haps  commands  a  wider  audience  than  for  the 
least  three  or  the  last  flve  centuries.  His  let 
ter  to  America  marks  the  highest  level  which 
the  Papal  throne  has  ever  yet  attained.  Con 
sidering  the  position  of  the  writer  and  grant 
ing  what  he  assumes  as  needing  neither  apol¬ 
ogy  nor  defence,  it  is  a  very  temperate  and 
becoming  Papal  utterance.  Few  of  bis  prede¬ 
cessors  have  done  so  well.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
sort  of  •'deliverance”  much  affected  by  later 
Presbyterian  authorities,  and  feebly  imitated 
in  their  opening  sermons  by  several  of  the 
last  moderators  of  our  own  General  Assembly  ! 
So  at  last  extremes  meet,  and  the  “sweet  rea 
sonableness”  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  over 
Christian  liberty  is  fully  and  Anally  estab¬ 
lished  I 

The  strong  point  in  the  Pope’s  letter  is 
almost  absolute  independence  of  all  authority 
save  bis  own  “deliverances.”  Only  once,  and 
then  in  a  gentle  exhortation,  does  he  And  occa 
sion  to  fall  back  upon  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Apostles.  In  all  the  great  matters  of  faith 
and  practice  the  Papal  injunctions  are  supreme 
and  sufficient.  The  implication  of  an  appeal  to 
any  other  authority,  of  a  defence  of  difference 
among  Catholics  on  personal  conviction,  equal 
rights,  or  manly  independence,  is  something 
beyond  tbe  vision  of  this  elected  pontiff.  He 
walks  serenely  over  any  objector  or  minority, 
as  if  they  did  not  exist.  This  is  bis  preroga¬ 
tive,  so  convenient  and  so  agreeable  as  to  have 
awakened  the  ambition  of  smaller  prelates  in 
the  Presbyterian  body.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  born  a  Pope  and  another  to  puff  a  Pres 
byterian  majority  up  to  a  small  semblance  of 
one ;  one  thing  for  the  Pope  to  be  infallible  by 
consent  of  his  entire  following,  but  quite  a 
different  thing  to  usurp  infallibility  through 
the  accident  of  numbers. 

Recurring  to  the  contents  of  the  letter,  we 
have  to  commend  the  explanation  of  the 
Satolli  mission  as  adroit,  and  perhaps  a  relief 
to  everybody.  The  “Apostolic  Delegate”  has 
been  a  mystery  and  an  offence.  After  Leo’s 
definition  of  his  place  and  powers,  it  would 
seem  that  Catholic  prelates  have  little  to  fear. 
Satolli  is  not  a  Pope  in  disguise ;  he  might  be 
safey  called  a  stated  clerk,  clothed  with  tbe 
majesty  of  tbe  General  Assembly.  We  think 
tbe  office  of  the  Delegate  in  Washington  and 


the  new  “Bureau”  in  Philadelphia  are  alike 
in  appearance,  the  difference  being  simply 
that  Satolli  does  represent  Leo,  while  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  official  represents  himself.  So,  too, 
the  Pope’s  relations  to  his  seminaries  is  legiti¬ 
mately  close,  and  his  supervision  as  expressed 
in  the  encyclical  will  evoke  litte  criticism  and 
no  complaint.  £du''ation  to  a  Catholic  is 
something  which  a  Protestant  does  not  readily 
conceive.  It  is  a  specialism  from  the  start ; 
the  mind  is  developed  and  trained  to  fill  one 
mould ;  there  is  but  one  ideal  and  but  one 
result  is  desired.  Freedom  of  development, 
freedom  of  control,  the  individuality  of  great 
schools  like  Yale  or  Harvard,  the  reasonable 
and  natural  diversities  of  Union  and  Princeton, 
are  inconceivable  to  the  Papal  mind,  impossi¬ 
ble  to  the  Papal  plan.  Theological  schools  for 
the  Catholic  Church  are  rooted  in  the  Vati¬ 
can.  That  may  be  the  best  way,  but  until  it 
is  the  Protestant  way,  we  do  not  think  our 
seminaries  will  try  it.  The  best  basis  for  us 
is  the  One  Foundation,  with  the  very  fewest 
intervening  functionaries. 

Finally,  the  Pope  wrestles  with  the  writers 
for  the  Church  papers,  charging  them  to  be  of 
one  mind  and  not  to  criticize  the  authorities. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  this,  nor  would  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  complain  that  Leo  has  no  use  for 
writers  who  “beg  to  differ,”  nor  tolerance  for 
editors  who  “have  opinions.”  Indeed,  if  we 
were  a  Pope,  we  should  feel  so  too,  or  if  we 
felt  conscious  of  carrying  the  whole  dignity 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  ourselves,  we 
might  hold  the  same  view.  That  is,  if  “His 
Holiness”  and  “our  Assemblies”  were  coordi¬ 
nate  we  should  make  all  papers  agree  with  us 
and  respect  our  edicts  or  be  excommunicated. 
Reading  some  church  papers  one  thinks  the 
drift  is  toward  this  sort  of  intolerance.  Be¬ 
holding  our  ripest  scholars  crucified  for  criti¬ 
cizing,  not  sacred  writings,  but  some  particu¬ 
lar  views  of  sacred  writings,  noting  the  dis 
position  to  outlaw  every  dissenter  from  tbe 
“strictly  orthodox”  view  of  things,  hearing 
the  clamor  for  “conformity”  under  pain  of  be¬ 
ing  “put  out”  or  of  being  taunted  for  not  “go¬ 
ing  out,”  it  is  a  question  with  us  under  what 
regime  we  live.  We  havq  no  quarrel  with  the 
Pope;  he  lives  “near  St.  Peter’s”  and  has  au¬ 
thority.  To  Leo’s  credit,  be  it  said,  he  uses 
his  authority  discreetly,  and  on  the  side  of 
morality  and  civil  order.  The  Pope  we  fight 
is  the  self-made  dictator  of  Presbyterian  opin¬ 
ion  and  law,  whether  be  be  one  or  many ;  the 
creature,  which  like  self-perpetuating  prose¬ 
cuting  committees,  creates  an  inquisition  and 
forges  instruments  of  torture  for  the  misera¬ 
ble  “minority.” 

A  Christian  Training  Course,  prepared  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Young  People’s 
Societies  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Library  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  course  is  divided  into  three  departments. 
Biblical,  Missionary,  and  Historical,  and  is 
capable  of  adjustment  to.  any  church  society, 
either  junior  or  adult.  It  is  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive,  and  is  intended  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  twelve  studies.  The  literature  re¬ 
quired  will  be  furnished  at  tbe  nominal  price 
of  twenty-five  cents,  and  other  literature,  for 
reference,  at  a  reduced  rate.  Pastors  and 
presidents  of  societies,  who  may  be  interested, 
should  write  at  once  to  The  Library,  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  pastors  at  Sodus  and  Sodus  Centre,  N.  Y., 
have  recently  been  engaged  in  special  and 
united  labors,  holding  meetings  for  fifteen 
evenings,  and  with  gracious  results— 150  of 
those  in  attendance  having  professed  conver¬ 
sion.  At  the  Sodus  First  Church  on  Jan.  20, 
thirty  of  these  were  received— twenty-eight 
on  confession  of  their  faith. 
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THE  SABBATH  AND  THE  SALOONS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Ouyier. 

There  is  an  increasing  and  wholesome  ex¬ 
citement  in  regard  to  a  repeal  of  the  law 
which  closes  dram  shops  on  the  Lord’s  day. 
For  several  years  such  a  law  has  stood  on  the 
statute  books  of  this  State.  The  business  of 
dram  selling  underlies  an  enormous  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  pauperism,  crime  and  domestic 
wretchedness  in  this  commonwealth,  and  the 
dram  shop  is  the  nursery  of  political  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  honorable  and  useful  trades  and 
merchandise  are  suspended  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
but  the  grog-sellers  are  not  content  with  six 
days  of  preying  upon  their  victims.  They 
ask  that  on  the  day  when  the  poor  man  is 
most  at  leisure,  and  most  liable  to  temptation, 
they  shall  have  a  fair  field  for  a  foray  upon 
his  hard  earnings.  And  these  harpies  pose  as 
**  the  friends  of  the  laboring  classes!” 

They  claim  that  the  saloon  is  the  “poor 
man’s  club  house,”  and  endeavor  to  arouse  a 
class  enmity  by  the  taunt — “rich  folk  can 
drink  their  wine  in  their  aristocratic  clubs, 
but  the  poor  man  is  forbidden  to  drink  his 
whiskey  or  his  beer  in  a  dram-shop  on  Sun¬ 
day.  A  “club”  is  not  under  the  public  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  license  any  more  than  a  private 
dwelling ;  even  if  it  were,  it  is  not  a  nursery 
of  pauperism  and  crime.  No  doubt  the  dram¬ 
shop  ministers  to  sensual  and  social  pleasure ; 
but  so  do  haunts  of  impure  resort  and  of 
gambling.  The  law  forbids  the  latter ;  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  poor  man  closes  the 
door  of  his  worst  temptation  on  the  day  when 
he  is  most  in  danger.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  moral  arguments  for  the  prohibition 
of  grog  selling  on  the  Sabbath.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  the  liquor-seller  as  the  foe  and  not  the 
friend  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  argument  for  repeal  that  carries  the 
most  weight  among  respectable  people  and 
public  journals  is  that  the  law  leads  to  du 
plicity,  bribery  and  practical  lawlessness. 
Devices  of  admission  by  side-doors  and  back 
alleys  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  conceal  an 
illicit  traffic.  Policemen  are  bribed  and 
black  mailing  is  resorted  to ;  and  Tammany 
Hall  gets  a  part  of  its  unclean  tribute  from 
that  quarter.  This  is  all  sadly  true.  The  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Sunday  law  is  undoubtedly 
difficult;  its  evasions  are  undoubtedly  de¬ 
moralizing.  But  these  are  less  evil  and  less 
mischievous  than  the  flinging  open  of  the  doors 
of  drinking  haunts  would  be  on  the  Sabbath. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  the  experience  of 
London  and  some  other  British  cities  knows 
what  the  effect  of  opening  the  doors  of  the 
gin-palaces  at  a  certain  hour  on  Sunday 
means.  I  have  watched  for  myself  the  de¬ 
plorable  spectacle  of  the  in-pour  of  men  and 
women,  husbands  and  wives,  who  throng  the 
counters  of  the  drink-seller  until  midnight. 
It  is  a  carnival  of  hell  I  During  the  Sabbath 
morning  London  opens  a  thousand  churches 
on  the  doorways  to  heaven  ;  on  Sabbath  even¬ 
ing  it  opens  ten  thousand  doorways  to  drunk¬ 
enness  and  damnation  !  The  civil  authorities 
do  this,  and  thereby  sanction  the  accursed 
business  of  dealing  out  death  by  the  dram. 
For  one  I  do  protest  against  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  following  in  the  wake  of  London’s 
horrible  example.  Open  dram-shops  in  our 
city  for  even  a  few  hours  would  mean  enor¬ 
mous  drinking  and  drunkenness — and  under 
the  sanction  of  law. 

The  must  powerful  argument  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Sunday  law  by  the  New  York 
legislature  is  that  it  would  be  a  direct  blow 
by  this  great  commonwealth  at  the  sacred- 


ness  of  God’s  day.  It  would  be  a  moral  over¬ 
throw  of  the  divine  authority  and  claims  of 
the  Sabbath — an  insult  to  Jehovah  by  a  whole 
state  of  six  millions  of  people !  The  mischief 
wrought  by  evasions  of  law  by  a  few  thou¬ 
sands  in  a  few  cities  would  be  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  wholesale  rebellion  against 
divine  law  by  a  whole  mighty  commonwealth! 
Let  all  good  citizens  who  honor  the  divine 
government  and  seek  the  preservation  of  pub 
lie  morality  and  the  protection  of  the  poor 
from  their  worst  tempters  and  plunderers — let 
such  pour  in  their  remonstrances  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  !  Let  us  not  fling  down  the  Sabbath  at 
the  feet  of  the  liquor- oligarchy.  Their  dram 
selling  is  neither  a  “  work  of  necessity  or 
mercy.”  It  is  better  for  public  morality  that 
a  righteous  law  should  have  some  evasions — 
(bad  as  they  are)  than  that  the  law  be  voted 
out  of  the  statute  book  by  the  voice  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  cry  to  raise  is  not  a 
repeal  of  the  Sabbath  law,  but  a  stouter 
effort  for  its  enforcement. 

While  good  men  and  women— from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  the  press  and  the  platform — are  protesting 
against  liquor  selling  on  the  Lord’s  day  it 
makes  my  heart  ache  to  observe  so  little 
effort  to  discourage  liquor  buying  and  liquor 
drinking  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  Pul¬ 
pits  thunder  against  saloons  and  Sunday  rum- 
sellers  which  are  sadly  silent  in  regard  to  the 
drinking  usages  of  society. 

It  is  the  lamentable  decline  of  moral  effort 
against  the  drink  customs  that  grieves  me 
most  deeply.  All  attempts  by  restrictive  leg¬ 
islation  to  abolish  or  even  to  curtail  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  saloons  avail  but  little  while  the 
demand  for  strong  drink  is  unchecked.  God’s 
people  and  God’s  ministers,  good  parents  and 
good  citizens  must  not  stop  with  attempts  to 
prohibit  dram-selling  on  one  sacred  day;  they 
must  make  new  moral  warfare  upon  the  use 
of  intoxicants  in  the  home,  in  the  social 
circle,  in  the  clubs,  in  the  restaurants  and 
everywhere.  Deeper  down  yet  than  prohib 
itory  laws  we  have  got  to  dig  if  we  hope  to 
save  our  land  from  the  devastating  curse  of 
the  bottle.  The  havoc  is  not  all  wrought  by 
the  accursed  saloons ;  it  is  wrought  wherever 
an  intoxicant  is  used  or  is  offered  as  a  tempta¬ 
tion.  A  new  crusade  against  the  drink  usages 
is  the  loudest  demand  of  the  hour ! 


GETTING  BACK  TO  CHRIST. 

By  Henry  C.  Haydn,  D.D. 

Clearly  enough,  if  men  have  got  away  from 
Christ,  they  cannot  too  soon  get  back  to  Him, 
He  being  at  once  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life.  To  say  that  this  is  an  urgent  need  of 
men.  and  even  of  the  Church,  is  to  commit 
one’s  self  to  no  extravagance  of  assertion. 
To  share  the  thought  of  many  that  this  is  in 
the  air  just  now,  so  that,  as  one  has  said, 
“Amid  the  present  darkness  the  hearts  of  be¬ 
lievers  are  filled  with  a  'wild  spring  song,’  of 
which  the  notes  are  being  slowly  learned.” 
would  surely,  if  we  might  do  so,  be  a  genial 
occupation  both  for  mind  and  heart. 

But  we  need  to  be  sure  that  we  understand 
what  it  is  to  get  back  to  Christ.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  Him  to  be  cheered  in 
popular  assemblies  in  the  same  breath  that 
the  Church  is  hissed.  And  this  seems,  some 
times,  to  be  interpreted  as  though  the  social¬ 
ists  and  the  labor  organizations  were  eager  to 
follow  Him,  if  only  they  could  come  at  Him 
as  a  contemporary  and  see  Him  with  their 
own  eyes,  neither  Church  nor  dogma  to  inter¬ 
cept  their  vision. 

We  by  no  means  deprecate  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  a  Christ  who,  somehow,  has 
got  possession  of  men  who  confessedly  do  not 
read  the  Bible,  much  less  enter  the  churches, 
because  the  hope  is  in  us  that  some  day  they 


will  find  themselves  constrained  to  face  their 
concessions,  and  see  the  length  and  breadth 
of  them,  if  they  mean  seriously  to  applaud 
that  Name.  And  the  Church  will  do  well  to 
ask  herself  how  and  why  it  is  that  the  com¬ 
mon  people  who  heard  Him  gladly  want 
nothing  of  her,  and  rise  up  to  be  more  like 
Him  and  more  wisely  to  serve  Him.  So,  out 
of  it  all,  good  may  come.  But  of  this  we  may 
be  sure,  applause  is  not  for  Him  who  is,  first 
of  all,  and  above  all  things  else,  a  Saviour 
from  sin,  whose  first  objective  purpose  was 
expressed  when  they  named  Him  Jesus,  for 
“He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins.” 
Receiving  Him  as  such  will  make  a  man  char¬ 
itable  towards  His  Church. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  that  we  can  have  a 
Christ  to  reconstruct  our  social  life  and  dis¬ 
pense  with  Him  elsewhere ;  that  outside  the 
domain  of  life  we  have  no  need  ;  that  He  and 
the  Christianity  that  springs  from  Him  is  life, 
not  dogma.  He  is  Life,  but  He  is  also  Truth, 
and  as  much  the  one  as  the  other ;  and  of  the 
two,  truth  can  be  without  life,  but  life  can¬ 
not  be  without  truth.  And  if  anybody  gets 
hold  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Him,  they  will 
find  that  they  have  dogma,  too.  Dogma  may 
need  reconstruction,  but  it  is  not  to  be  abol¬ 
ished  by  any  one  who  really  gets  back  to  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels.  Getting  back  to  Him 
ought  to  insure  for  dogma  not  only  a  new  life, 
but  a  sweeter,  a  better  proportioned,  a  more 
winsome  and  nourishing  life.  Christ  taught, 
as  well  as  lived,  the  true  doctrine  touching 
God  and  man,  this  life  and  the  next,  the 
world  that  now  is  and  the  world  that  is  to 
come. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  Church  of 
Christ,  getting  back  to  Him,  may  find  Him 
other  than  she  would ;  that  we  ourselves,  to  a 
degree,  are  following  a  Christ  of  our  imagina¬ 
tion  that  art  has  pictured  for  us,  and  not  the 
Christ  who  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners  and 
preached  a  Gospel  both  severe  and  searching 
as  well  as  the  goodness  of  God— the  Christ  of 
the  manger,  of  the  Transfiguration,  of  Cal¬ 
vary,  but  not  the  Christ  who  believed  that  a 
lost  woman  could  be  saved,  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  dine  with  the  publican  Zaccheus  and 
to  be  courteous  to  Pharisees,  whose  principles 
He  hated  and  whose  hypocrisy  He  exposed. 

We  may  not  be  too  sure  that,  as  once  He 
came  to  His  own  and  His  own  received  Him 
not,  so  it  might  not  be  again  were  He  to  come 
to  the  Church  of  to-day.  We  may  not  too 
hastily  assume  that  our  doors  would  fly  open 
at  His  approach  to  give  this  plain,  uncom¬ 
promising  Man  of  Nazareth,  who  knows  what 
is  in  man,  generous  hospitality ;  and  that  we 
would  eagerly  put  the  helm  of  our  churches 
into  His  hand  that  He  might  order  their  life 
and  methods  as  to  Him  seems  good. 

It  is  said  of  Nicholas  II.,  that  when  a  boy, 
he  was  greatly  moved  by  the  story  of  the  in¬ 
dignity  heaped  upon  Christ  by  His  murderers, 
to  whom  his  tutor  dryly  said ;  “If  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  were  to  come  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
attempt  to  teach  in  the  streets  as  He  did  in 
Jerusalem,  He  would  be  at  once  arrested  and 
cla^.ed  into  jail  with  quite  as  little  ceremony 
as  ever  was  shown  Him  in  old  Judea.”  The 
tutor  was  doubtless  right.  Nor  can  we  be¬ 
lieve,  much  as  we  could  wish  it  otherwise, 
that  the  churches  that  bear  His  name  to-day 
are  fully  and  deliberately  ready  to  go  back  to 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  all  in  all,  or,  being 
what  He  was,  to  welcome  Him  as  a  fellow- 
citizen,  but  also  the  Son  of  God,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  means  more  than  all  the 
canons  of  society,  and  the  greatest  is  he  of  the 
most  self  sacrificing  spirit.  Doubtless  we 
ought  to  get  back  to  Him,  all  in  all,  but  are 
we  really  in  earnest  about  it?  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly! 

CLSVaLAZD. 
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THE  lELLOWSTONE  PARK. 


THE  FOURTH  DAY— THE  LAST  AND 
GREATEST  OP  ALL. 


“The  Cafion  of  the  Yellowstone  is  the  great¬ 
est  thing  on  earth  1”  This  would  have  been 
putting  it  rather  strong  even  for  a  sentimen¬ 
tal  traveller,  who  goes  into  raptures  on  the 
slightest  occasion,  and  indulges  in  every  ex¬ 
travagance  of  language.  But  more  surprising 
was  it  from  a  grim  soldier,  who  is  not  wont 
to  be  overawed  by  anything  in  nature  or  in 
war;  but  stands  unmoved  by  the  roar  of  the 
cataract  as  by  the  noise  of  the  captains  and 
the  shouting.  So  when  Captain  Anderson, 
who  had  lived  as  it  were  in  sight  of  the  Cafion 
for  years — seeing  it  in  summer  and  in  winter ; 
by  day  and  by  night — said  to  me,  “It  is  the 
greatest  thing  on  earth,”  it  was  almost  a 
blow — what  Dick  Swiveller  would  have  called 
“an  unmitigated  staggerer”;  so  that  I  was  in 
some  perturbation  of  mind,  and  set  out  this 
morning  with  an  anticipation  such  as  I  had 
not  had  since  that  memorable  night  on  the 
desert,  when  I  was  looking  to  see  the  sun  rise 
on  Mount  Sinai. 

But  it  is  better  not  to  rush  into  such  a  Pres¬ 
ence  lightly  or  unadvisedly,  but  to  linger  a 
little  on  the  way.  Nature  has  prepared  a  fit 
ting  approach  along  the  banks  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  River,  which  comes  out  of  the  Lake 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  “arrowy  Rhone”  as 
it  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  As  if  to 
run  a  race  with  it,  the  light  carriage  that 
came  over  the  mountains  yesterday  at  such 
speed,  now  swept  by  us  (with  the  reins  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  fearless  driver)  like  the 
wind.  But  we  were  in  no  haste,  and  not  only 
drove  very  slowly,  but  stopped  several  times 
and  got  out  to  stroll  along  under  the  trees 
that  hang  over  the  stream,  like  the  willows 
by  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  How  beautiful  it 
all  was  on  this  summer  morning  1  As  the 
roots  of  the  trees  reach  out  into  the  water, 
they  form  little  pools  that  are  more  quiet 


than  the  rushing  stream,  and  here  the  trout 
collect  in  shoals  that  would  excite  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  sportsmen.  I  am  glad  we  had 
none  of  them  with  us,  or  if  there  were,  that 
there  was  no  time  to  show  their  skill  with  the 
rod  and  reel.  I  did  not  feel  so  yesterday,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  see  the  little  creatures  so 
clearly  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  Lake ;  but 
now  that  they  are  close  under  my  eye,  and  I 
can  see  their  exquisite  beauty  of  form  and 
color,  it  seems  a  wanton  cruelty  to  destroy 
them  just  for  the  pleasure  of  destruction.  I 
was  not  made  for  a  sportsman,  for  really  I 
could  never  see  the  “sport”  in  the  angling  of 
fishes,  any  more  than  in  the  shooting  of  birds! 

What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  who  can  find 
pleasure  in  shooting  robins?  Up  in  the  Hills 
where  I  have  my  summer  home,  I  count  the 
robins  that  come  to  us  a  part  of  the  family. 
They  are  the  first  harbingers  of  spring.  Hard 
ly  has  the  snow  melted  under  the  hill,  before 
tbeir  soft  notes  tell  us  that  the  winter  is  over 
and  gone.  It  is  one  of  the  delights  of  summer 
to  see  them  hopping  about  the  lawn,  and 
drinking  out  of  the  fountain.  We  love  to 
have  them  build  tbeir  nests  in  the  trees,  or 
under  the  eaves :  and  to  hear  their  bird  notes, 
that  are  so  soothing,  as  they  seem  to  sing  only 
of  love  and  peace.  If  I  were  to  take  the  life  of 
one  of  these  dainty  creatures,  I  should  have  a 
feeling  of  shame  that  would  haunt  me  for 
weeks. 

What  the  robins  are  in  the  air,  the  trout  are 
in  the  river — creatures  that  are  born  to  live 
in  the  sunshine  which  penetrates  even  their 
watery  realm,  and  not  to  die  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  their  human  destroyer.  I  do  not 
object  to  fishing  when  it  is  for  food,  for  the 
support  of  life ;  but  when  it  is  merely  to  show' 
one’s  skill  in  whirling  them  into  the  air  dan¬ 
gling  at  the  end  of  a  hook,  I  prefer  to  take  my 
pleasure  in  some  other  way.  As  I  said  before, 
it  did  not  seem  quite  so  yesterday,  when  the 
sufferers  were  out  of  sight ;  but  here  in  these 
shallow  waters,  where  I  can  almost  touch 
them  with  my  hand,  they  are  so  full  of  life 
and  happiness  that  I  should  feel  as  if  I  were 
guilty  of  wanton  cruelty  if,  for  the  mere  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  moment,  I  were  to  put  an  end 
to  their  joyous  existence. 

When  we  resumed  our  journey,  I  changed 
places  with  a  lady  from  Philadelphia,  who 
was  of  our  party,  giving  her  the  seat  on  the 
box,  and  taking  her  seat  inside.  If  the  for¬ 
mer  has  some  advantages,  the  latter  is  by  no 
means  to  be  des]tised,  for  a  lumbering  old 
coach  is  “as  easy  as  an  old  shoe,”  and  as  it 
swings  on  its  leather  hinges,  one  feels  as  if 
he  were  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 
And  what  a  spacious  interior  it  has  I  If  it  be 
not  quite  as  big  as  a  small  house,  it  has  a 
generous  and  hospitable  look,  as  if  it  wel 
corned  all  comers,  and  could  make  room  for 
all.  And  as  the  curtains  are  rolled  up,  we  can 
see  on  both  sides.  It  may  be  that  Louis  XIV, 
riding  in  his  state  coach,  felt  more  grand 
than  we,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  was  half  as 
happy,  as  he  was  not  half  so  free  from  care. 
And  for  the  outlook,  how  puny  and  insignifi 
cant  are  the  gardens  of  Versailles  beside  the 
wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  1  Take  it 
all  together,  an  ordinary  traveller  who  “wants 
but  little  here  below,”  should,  on  such  a  heav 
enly  day  as  this,  be  more  than  satisfied. 

In  changing  seats,  I  was  sorry  to  lose  the 
company  of  Billy  Maine,  but  in  his  place  we 
had  old  “Dutch  Louie,”  who  was  not  less  of  a 
character.  A  German  by  birth,  he  had  come 
to  this  country  when  a  young  man,  and,  when 
the  war  came  on,  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 
fought  under  Grant  at  Donelson  and  Shiloh 
and  Vicksburg,  and  was  with  Sherman  in  his 
march  to  Atlanta.  After  the  war  was  over, 
it  was  quite  in  the  course  of  things  that  an 


old  soldier,  who  had  lived  so  long  in  the  camp, 
should  drift  off  to  the  Far  West,  and  become 
a  backwoodsman.  In  this  new  life  be  became 
a  hunter  and  trapper,  and  learned  all  the  ways 
of  the  forest,  in  which  he  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  “horse  sense,”  and  picked  up  a  few 
jokes,  which  serve  him  on  all  occasions. 
We  came  acioss  him  first  at  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs.  He  showed  us  over  the  Ter¬ 
races.  where  everything  is  so  incrusted  with 
lime  that  it  seems  as  if  water  was  turned  into 
stone,  upon  which  old  Louis  remarked  solemn¬ 
ly  that  the  absence  of  birds  was  accounted  foi 
by  the  fact  that  there  could  be  no  young 
ducks,  since  the  old  ducks  laid  hard-boiled 
eggs !  Of  course  nobody  stops  to  analyze  such 
wit.  If  it  raises  a  laugh,  it  answers  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and  it  matters  not  if  it  be  repeated  to 
new  comers  a  dozen  times  a  day.  But  withal 
the  old  fellow  was  a  good  guide,  and  nothing 
escaped  his  observation.  “Look  at  that  tree!” 
he  said,  pointing  to  an  old  dead  trunk  by  the 
roadside.  “You  see  the  black  mass  in  the 
crotch  !  It  is  an  eagle’s  nest ;  yet  not  the  bald 
eagle  of  the  mountains,  but  the  osprey,  that 
feeds  on  fish,  of  which  he  finds  an  abundant 
supply  in  the  Lake.” 

We  had  left  the  Geysers  behind  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  only  one  to-day,  and  that  hard¬ 
ly  worthy  of  the  name,  since  its  effervescence 
was  not  of  pure  water  thrown  up  in  shining 
columns,  and  falling  in  a  shower  of  spray, 
hut  was  simply  a  boiling  pot  of  mud !  The 
Mud  Geyser  is  its  name.  I  have  beard  of 
“throwing  mud”  in  political  disputes,  and  (to 
our  shame  be  it  said)  sometimes  in  religious 
controversy,  but  really  I  thought  that  Nature 
was  above  such  a  degradation.  But  here  the 
black  earth  boils  and  bubbles,  turning  up  a 
mass  that  might  be  the  overflowing  of  the  pit. 

But  all  such  impressions  are  forgotten  as 
we  come  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
find  its  current  growing  “fast  and  furious,” 
as  it  rushes  on  with  increasing  roar,  like  the 
rapids  of  Niagara,  before  it  takes  the  final 
plunge. 

It  was  a  little  after  noon  when  we  reined  up 
at  the  Grand  Cafion  Hotel,  and  hardly  was 
the  dinner  ended  when  waggons  were  brought 
round  to  the  door  to  take  us  to  Inspiration 
Point,  which  is  nearly  two  miles  away. 
This  is  no  great  matter  for  a  mountain 
climber,  or  even  a  good  pedestrian.  But 
those  who  are  weak  in  the  knees  or  short  of 
breath  bad  better  reserve  what  little  strength 
they  have  for  the  moment  when  it  is  most 
needed.  Old  Louis  put  it  very  neatly  when 
he  said  of  the  place  of  observation  that  “it 
was  Inspiration  Point,  hut  if  you  walked  it  was 
Peroration  Point !  ”  Not  caring  to  waste  either 
muscle  or  nerve,  we  let  the  horses  take  the 
first  strain,  and  were  soon  winding  through 
the  deep  woods,  till  we  reached  the  cliffs, 
where  we  rode  along  a  path  which  seemed 
perilously  near  to  the  edge,  from  which  we 
could  have  sprung  from  the  carriage  and 
fallen  upon  the  rocks  hundreds  of  feet  below. 

At  last  the  carriage  stopped  under  the  trees, 
where  the  branches  over  our  head  made  a 
cool  shade,  while  the  fallen  leaves  spread  a 
soft  carpet  under  our  feet.  From  this  safe 
eyrie  we  bad  to  advance  but  a  few  feet  to 
stand  on  Inspiration  Point,  a  huge  pinnacle 
of  rock,  that  stands  out  from  the  great  wall 
of  the  cliff  like  a  column  that  in  time  of  war 
would  be  surmounted  by  a  flagstaff,  or  signal, 
that  could  be  seen  for  miles  up  and  down  the 
Cafion.  It  is  approached  by  a  narrow  (and  I 
thought  rather  slippery)  ridge,  where  I  should 
wish  to  step  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  even 
if  I  did  not  take  off  my  shoes  from  my  feet, 
as  if  it  were  holy  ground. 

Although  we  were  a  gay  and  merry  compa¬ 
ny,  that  in  most  cases  were  “up  to  anything,” 
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I  observed  that  there  was  a  little  hesitation  in 
rushing  out  on  the  place  of  “Inspiration.”  Or, 
to  put  it  more  gently,  we  deferred  to  one  an¬ 
other.  each  willing  to  give  precedence  to  a 
fellow-traveller.  It  was  quite  touching  to 
observe  the  fine  courtesy  as  one  and  another 
drew  back  to  let  somebody  else  lead  the  way ! 

In  truth,  it  was  something  to  try  the  nerves 
of  one  who  was  not  a  mountain  climber,  to 
place  bis  frail  humanity  on  the  needle  point 
that  stood  in  air  higher  than  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
as  measured  by  the  depth  of  the  gorge  below. 
True,  it  is  but  a  step  from  where  you  stand, 
but  that  may  be  the  step  between  you  and 
death !  Men  that  are  much  stronger  than  I, 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  have  felt  un¬ 
willing  to  trust  their  command  of  themselves. 
A  few  weeks  before  our  visit  Mr.  Hoke  Smith, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  had  made  a  visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and,  though  he  is  a 
man  of  giant  frame,  he  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  venture  out 
on  Inspiration  Point. 

But  two  or  three  of  our  party  advanced  with 
an  air  of  confidence,  and  stood  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  precipice.  Among  these  was  my 
little  maiden,  who  would  venture  anywhere, 
though  she  confessed  to  me  afterwards  (not, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  proper  degree  of 
humiliation)  that  she  was  badly  frightened, 
but  that  she  “was  determined  to  do  it  if  she 
died  for  it !” 

As  for  her  old  Uncle,  of  course  it  was  from 
pure  modesty  that  he  kept  in  the  background, 
walking  with  slow  and  solemn  step,  as  if  he 
were  going  up  to  a  mount  of  sacrifice,  and 
finally  venturing  but  half  way !  It  was  not 
till  the  next  day  that  he  could  give  thanks 
that  the  Lord  had  given  him  the  victory. 

I  came  back  to  the  hotel  disappointed — not 
with  the  Cafion  nor  Inspiration  Point,  but 
with  myself,  that  I  had  come  to  see  “the 
greatest  thing  on  earth,”  and  been  kept  back 
from  a  full  “open  vision”  bj-  my  own  ner¬ 
vousness.  I  would  see  it  again  with  unshaken 
nerves  and  unshrinking  feet,  and  so  deter¬ 
mined  to  prolong  our  visit  to  another  day. 

We  did  not  lose  the  Cafion  when  we  left  the 
woods :  it  followed  us  everywhere.  Our  rooms 
in  the  hotel  overlooked  it.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  looked  down  into  it,  for  which  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  make  a  nearer 
approach,  but  that  they  looked  across  the  deep 
gorge  in  which  it  lies  buried. 

With  a  waterfall  thus  in  sight  and  in  hear¬ 
ing.  we  could  not  forget  it,  and  the  first 
thing  the  next  morning  was  to  visit  both 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Fall,  for  which 
I  summoned  the  faithful  Louis,  who  led  the 
way  down  the  long  slope  in  front  of  the 
Hotel,  which  was  an  easy  descent,  and  we 
strode  ahead  rapidly.  Nor  did  we  need  to 
stay  our  steps  in  going  to  the  Upper  Fall.  So 
far  it  was  plain  sailing,  or  plain  walking;  but 
as  we  turned  to  the  Lower  and  Greater  Fall, 
the  descent  was  steeper,  and  it  was  prudent, 
if  not  necessary,  to  take  more  cautious  steps. 
Old  Louis  understood  the  business  better  than 
I,  and  checked  my  youthful  impetuosity. 
“Don’t  be  quite  so  fast.  Doctor!”  he  said; 
“you’d  better  go  slow.  Don’t  go  a’trottin’ ! 
If  you  go  a’trottin’,  you’ll  get  weak  in  the 
knees,  and  can’t  stop  yourself,  and  the  first 
you  know  down  you’ll  go  I  And  another 
thing;  don’t  take  short,  quick  steps,  like  a 
woman,  but  put  your  foot  out  well  in  front, 
so  as  to  lean  your  whole  weight  upon  it,  and 
then  you’ll  stand  firm.”  This  was  a  timely 
caution,  and  by  following  it  I  got  down  safe¬ 
ly,  and  standing  on  the  little  parapet  that  is 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  rushing  waters,  looked 
over  into  the  depth  below,  into  which  the 
river  makes  its  plunge  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  I 


Returning  from  the  Falls,  I  set  my  face 
again  toward  Inspiration  Point,  keeping  Louis 
for  my  only  companion  and  guide.  Being  by 
ourselves,  we  jogged  slowly  through  the 
woods,  stopping  wherever  anything  tempted 
our  eyes.  There  are  many  grand  views  along 
the  cliffs.  The  Lookout  has  one  advantage 
over  Inspiration  Point  itself  in  being  lower 
and  projecting  farther,  so  that  it  gives  one  a 
nearer  view  of  the  Cafion.  It  is  also  easier  of 
approach.  The  path  is  one  that  has  no  terrors, 
and  I  almost  ran  or  danced  up  to  the  top. 
This  would  be  the  favorite  outlook  for  sight¬ 
seers,  were  not  their  imaginations  excited  by 
the  prospect  of  mounting  to  a  point  much 
nearer  heaven  1 

To  that  point  at  last  we  came.  I  had  pre¬ 
pared  myself  by  “girding  up  my  loins”  with 
the  belt  with  which  I  had  clambered  up  the 
rocks  of  Gibraltar.  Fortunately  there  was 
nobody  at  the  Point  except  a  young  German, 
who  was  travelling  in  this  country,  and  car¬ 
ried  his  kodak  everywhere,  with  which  he  had 
just  taken  a  snap  shot  of  the  head  of  old  “In 
spiration.”  As  he  had  been  trained  in  the 
army,  be  was  all  muscle  and  no  nerves,  and 
feared  not  to  go  anywhere ;  and  the  gallant 
soldier  now  offered  me  bis  strong  arm.  Thus 
attended  by  two  valiant  men-at-arms,  I  strode 
forward  like  a  conqueror  and  planted  my  foot 
on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  like  De  Soto  “on  a 
Peak  in  Darien  I”  I  cannot  boast  that  I  exer 
cised  any  great  freedom  in  my  movements,  for 
old  Louis  held  on  to  me  like  a  bloodhound, 
and  my  German  friend  stood,  like  a  lieuten¬ 
ant,  by  the  side  of  his  commander !  With  such 
supports,  the  “commander”  could  not  show 
the  white  feather,  and  I  not  only  ivent  to  the 
very  “tip-end”  of  the  Point,  but  straightened 
myself  up,  as  if  I  were  Julius  Caesar  I 

And  how  far  “up  in  the  world”  was  I? 
Twelve  hundred  feeti  Two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  Eiffel  Tower,  on  the  top  of 
which  I  stood  on  my  birthday  the  year  be 
fore.  But  there  I  was  protected  by  a  bslus 
trade  of  iron,  against  which  I  could  lean  in 
safety.  Here  there  was  absolutely  nothing — 
not  a  rail,  nor  even  a  rope  to  catch  hold  of  in 
case  of  giddiness— nothing  but  the  air  and  the 
sky  I 

Having  thus  exalted  myself,  I  sat  down  on 
the  rocks,  and  looked  around,  above  and  be¬ 
low — to  take  in  the  whole  tremendous  scene  I 
And  what  did  I  see?  Simply  a  mighty  chasm, 
which  seemed  to  go  down,  down,  to  the  very 
foundation  of  the  mountains,  girded  round 
with  the  “bars  of  the  earth,”  walls  so  great 
and  high  that  the  clouds  rested  on  their  top, 
and  that  to  one  below  must  seem  to  touch 
heaven. 

And  how  came  this  bursting  apart  of  the 
everlasting  hills?  Was  it  the  volcano  or  the 
earthquake  that  tore  the  earth  asunder? 
Neither  of  these ;  nor  any  terrific  agency,  but 
only  a  stream  of  water  fiowing  on  and  on 
through  uncounted  periods  of  time.  It  is  the 
same  power  that  we  see  at  Niagara,  where  the 
river  has  worn  its  way  back  from  Lake  On¬ 
tario, 

“  Notching  the  centuries  in  the  eternal  rocks." 

How  many  centuries  it  is  for  the  geologist  to 
compute!  Only  by  way  of  comparison,  we 
may  ask,  if  it  has  taken  millions  of  years  for 
Niagara  to  plough  a  furrow  through  the  rock 
to  a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  how  many 
millions  must  it  have  taken  for  the  Yellow 
stone  to  clear  its  passage  a  thousand  feet 
deeper  in  the  rocky  basin  over  which  it  flows? 

These  questions  are  bewildering.  Anybody 
can  ask  them,  but  I  fear  that  nobody  can  an 
swer  them.  We  need  not  attempt  it,  for  in 
the  presence  of  this  great  wonder  of  nature 
there  seems  to  be  no  basis  for  calculations  of 
time.  The  age  of  the  Yellowstone  Cafion, 


like  the  age  of  the  world,  is  one  of  those 
things  that  belong  rather  to  the  eternities,  in 
which  we  need  not  lose  ourselves.  Enough 
for  us  to  open  our  eyes  to  what  we  see,  and 
to  listen  to  the  awful  voice  that  echoes  and 
reechoes  through  these  mountains. 

With  this  feeling  I  stepped  forward,  and  was 
again  on  the  highest  point  of  the  rock,  where 
I  raised  myself  up  to  my  full  height,  and  even 
stood  on  tiptoe,  that  I  might  take  in  to  the 
utmost  extent  the  heights  above  and  the 
depths  below.  Once  more,  a  last,  last  look^ 
and  I  turned  back  and  rode  silently  away. 

It  was  enough  I  I  had  seen  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  mountains.  I  bad  been  in 
the  very  presence  of  God,  as  when  I  stood  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Next  to  the  overpowering  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Creator,  is  the  impression  of 
the  littleness  of  man.  For  what  is  our  life? 
It  is  but  a  vapor  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  vanisheth  away.  That  river 
below  began  its  course  before  Abraham  was 
born,  perhaps  before  Adam  was  created,  and 
it  may  flow  on  until  the  Judgment  Day.  And 
all  this  time  the  generations  of  men  come  and 
go,  pouring  over  the  boundary  of  life,  like 
yonder  cataract,  into  the  eternal  gulf.  Such  is 
the  lesson  of  Inspiration  Point.  What  are  we, 
poor  little  creatures,  that  do  but  creep  and 
crawl  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  till  we  hide 
our  littleness  in  unknown  graves? 

H.  M  F. 


WESTERN  BESEBTE  UNIYEBSITT. 

Special  Obaervanee  of  the  Day  of  Prayer. 

Thursday,  January  31,  1895,  will  be  a  day  of 
blessed  memory  to  tbe  students  and  faculty 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  In 
accordance  with  a  custom  long  since  estab¬ 
lished,  all  recitations  were  suspended  on  that 
day,  and  students  and  faculty  participated  in 
the  observance  of  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col¬ 
leges.  Special  prayer-meetings  bad  been  held 
by  the  students  for  several  days  preceding, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  and  an  interest  was  awak¬ 
ened  fieeper  and  stronger  than  has  been  known 
for  many  years  in  tbe  University. 

In  Adelbert  College,  tbe  department  for  men 
of  the  University,  class  prayer-meetings  were 
held  at  nine  o’clock,  followed  by  a  general 
prayer  meeting  of  students  and  faculty.  At 
half-past  ten  o’clock  a  public  service  was  held 
in  the  chapel,  which  was  addressed  by  tbe 
Rev.  Eldridge  Mix,  D.D.,  a  member  of  tbe 
class  of  ’54.  Tbe  address  of  Dr.  Mix  was  a 
vigorous,  inspiring  plea  for  intelligent,  conse¬ 
crated,  Christian  manhood. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  College  for 
Women  was  similar  to  that  observed  in  Adel¬ 
bert  College.  Tbe  public  service  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  class  prayer-meetings  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  prayer- meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Haydn,  D.  D. ,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Cleveland. 

In  the  evening  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  held  a  special  meeting  at  which 
the  Rev.  Charles  Townsend  of  the  Woodland 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Cburcb,  Cleveland,  gave 
an  address.  He  spoke  with  power,  and  was 
listened  to  with  intense  interest. 


The  departure  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Woolverton 
from  Bedford,  Pa.,  to  assume  the  pastorate  of 
tbe  church  of  Boonton,  N.  J.,  is  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  by  the  Bedford  church  and  that  entire 
community.  His  able  and  practical  preach¬ 
ing,  his  unremitting  pastoral  labors,  tbe  sin¬ 
cerity  and  modesty  of  bis  character,  and  bis 
unselfish  interest  in  his  fellow-men  have  won 
for  him  a  place  in  their  regard  that  all  desire 
but  few  attain  to.  His  excellent  work  at 
Bedford  will  long  be  remembered 
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A  CAMPAIGN  HISTORY. 

Last  week  appeared,  under  the  title  “Our 
Fight  with  Tammany.”  a  book  remarkably  op¬ 
portune.  For  although  the  whole  community, 
and  indeed  the  civilized  world,  has  of  late 
followed  with  deep  interest  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  of  the  struggle  against  municipal  mis¬ 
rule,  of  which  Dr.  Parkburst  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  been  the  guiding  spirit,  there  are  several 
important  points  not  yet  clearly  grasped  by 
the  public  mind,  and  the  special  mission  of 
this  book  is  to  make  them  clear  and  to  give 
them  to  the  world  as  a  permanent  possession. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  the  motive,  the 
animus,  of  the  war  against  Tammany  which 
Dr.  Parkburst  undertook  just  four  years  ago. 
Repeatedly  as  he  has  endeavored  to  impress  it 
upon  the  community  that  he  was  not  trying 
to  abolish  gambling  or  prostitution  or  any 
other  evil,  but  rather  the  root  of  all  these 
evils,  it  still  needed  a  book  like  this,  putting 
into  permanent  form  the  early  history  of  the 
movement,  all  that  took  place  before  things 
became  interesting  enough  to  attract  public 
attention,  to  show  beyond  the  possibility  of 
misapprehension  that  it  was  as  a  preacher  of 
righteoiuoiess  that  Dr.  Parkburst  began,  and 
that  he  has  from  first  to  last  carried  on  this 
fight.  Not  as  a  social  reformer,  but  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  minister  endeavoring  “to  make  it  a  little 
easier  for  a  young  man  to  maintain  himself  at 
his  best,”  he  continually  ran  against  the  po¬ 
lice,  and  found  them,  not  helpers,  but  hinder- 
ers  of  his  work.  He  found  that  far  from 
working  toward  the  suppression  of  evils  open 
and  patent  to  all  men,  the  public  guardians  of 
the  city,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  virtue  as 
easy  as  possible,  and  vice  as  difficult  as  possi¬ 
ble,  were  in  fact  working  all  the  other  way. 
Therefore,  seeing  that,  by  reason  of  this  fact, 
he  could  by  no  means  thoroughly  perform  the 
duties  of  his  calling,  nothing  was  left  to  him. 
as  a  shepherd  of  immortal  souls,  but  to  clear 
away — not  salient  points  of  evil,  but  their 
deep  underlying  foundation.  And  so  this 
“war”  has  been  first,  last,  and  all  along  the 
line,  not  “with  the  keepers  of  saloons  and 
houses  of  gambling  and  ill  repute,  but  with 
that  central  power  which  was  in  collusion 
with  them  all,  fattening  upon  them  and  pro¬ 
tecting  them  for  the  express  purpose  that  it 
might  fatten  upon  them.  Thus  much  for  the 
opening  chapters  of  this  book,  which  sketch 
the  history  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  from  its  foundation,  and  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst’s  connection  with  it  and  work 
through  it.  The  very  condition  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  its  president  nearly  a  year  before  the 
now  historic  sermon  that  first  awaked  the 
mind  of  the  people  was,  that  the  police  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Society,  not  as  its  nat¬ 
ural  coadjutor,  but  as  its  arch  enemy.  The 
Society  at  that  time  heartily  resolved  with 
him  to  fight  the  disease,  and  not  the  symp¬ 
toms  ;  no  longer  to  follow  up  small  infractions 
of  law,  but  to  “go  for  large  game.” 

The  second  point  that  emerges  from  this 
history,  and  for  immediate  influence  on  pres¬ 
ent  conduct  perhaps  the  most  important,  is 
that  the  defeat  of  a  man  or  a  measure  may  be 
made  gain  to  a  catise.  There  is  hardly  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  book  that  does  not  tell  of  defeat : 
not  one  that  does  not  mark  real  progress,  as 
the  result  of  the  defeat.  Not  that  the  result 
came  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  Men 
less  plucky  and  less  inflamed  with  zeal  for 
righteousness  would  have  given  up  the  fight 
as  soon  as  they  found  that  they  had  run  their 
heads  against  an  impenetrable  wall;  not  so 
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with  Dr.  Parkburst  and  the  brave  band  of 
young  men  who  rallied  around  him.  They 
perceived  that  the  battle  was  the  victory,  and 
went  on  as  conquerors  all  the  time.  From  the 
first  open  issue,  when  Dr.  Parkburst  was  re 
buked  by  the  Grand  Jury,  a  week  after  the 
sermon  of  February  14,  1892,  getting  “dis¬ 
tinctly  worsted.”  and  thence  going  forth 
“cheerful  but  whipped,”  he  learned  to  “pluck 
from  the  nettle”  defeat  “the  flower”  suc¬ 
cess.  He  had  been  defeated  because  he  could 
not  give  actual  data  for  his  charges ;  he 
went  forth  from  that  Grand  Jury  room  de¬ 
termined  to  have  “powder  and  shot  in  his 
gun  barrel  next  time,”  and  no  later  emerg¬ 
ency  found  him  unprepared. 

So  it  was  when  the  District  Attorney  foiled 
him  in  his  effort  to  bring  before  the  Grand  Jury 
evidence  in  an  excise  case.  He  found  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  able  to  say,  “I  know,”  by  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  ;  not  by  paid  detectives  whose 
evidence  was  always  discredited.  And  thence 
followed  that  campaign  of  personal  inspection 
which  enabled  him  to  bring  282  affidavits  be¬ 
fore  the  next  Grand  Jury  and  entirely  changed 
the  field  of  battle  and  the  methods  of  the 
fight. 

So  it  was  again  when  Gardner,  the  agent  of 
the  Society,  was  arrested,  tried,  and  con¬ 
demned  for  blackmail.  The  fourfold  benefi¬ 
cent  result  of  this  act  by  which  Tammany 
thought  to  give  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  work  its 
death  blow,  and  which  did  seriously  shake  the 
confidence  of  its  friends,  was  this,  as  Dr. 
Parkburst  tells  us:  “It  brought  about  the  re¬ 
organization  and  strengthening  of  our  office, 
it  suggested  to  the  community  under  startling 
colors  the  organized  combination  seeming  to 
exist  between  the  police,  the  prostitutes,  and 
the  Bench ;  it  prepared  for  the  defeat  of  Re¬ 
corder  Smyth,  and  last  and  best  of  all,  it  cor¬ 
dially  introduced  to  the  knowledge  and  confi 
dence  of  this  community  our  coadjutor,  John 
W.  Goff.” 

It  was  so  again  when  the  Police  Commis¬ 
sioners  refused  (August  17,  1893)  to  read  a  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  them  by  Dr.  Parkburst,  and 
accepted  a  report  that  no  evils  or  breaches  of 
law  could  be  found  in  the  Eleventh  Precinct, 
with  which  bis  letter  was  concerned.  The 
effect  was  to  arouse  widespread  indignation  ; 
that  the  Police  Commissioners  could  suppose 
the  public  so  gullible  was  a  general  affront. 
“  We  were  defeated,  but  the  cause  we  repre¬ 
sented  was  winning.  .  .  .  While  the  movement 
of  our  cause  was  outwardly  retrograde,  it  was 
substantially  onward  and  forward.” 

So  it  was  again  when  the  officers  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  were  mobbed  at  the  door  of  the  Essex 
Market  Court  House.  It  was  a  discouraging, 
not  to  say  embittering  incident,  but  in  truth  it 
was  the  very  crisis  of  the  cause,  showing,  as 
it  did,  the  thugs  and  riffraff  of  the  city  flying 
to  the  relief  of  Mr.  Byrnes,  in  his  effort  to  shut 
the  door  of  justice  in  the  faces  of  those  men 
who  were  trying  to  make  the  city  what  the 
Superintendent  of  Police  ought  to  have  been 
trying  to  make  it.  This  mob  effectually  and 
finally  arrayed  the  people  of  this  city  on  the 
side  of  Dr.  Parkburst  and  bis  Society. 

And  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ends 
he  soueht  would  hardly  have  been  secured 
but  for  the  new  set-back  in  the  acquittal  of 
the  Police  Captains,  lhat  aroused  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  to  ask  for  the  Senate  Inves¬ 
tigating  Committee.  And  the  teaching  of  all 
these  impressive  facts  is  that  we  are  not  now 
to  be  wearied  and  discouraged  when  the  good 
cause  for  which  we  are  working  receives  an  ap¬ 
parent  check— at  Albany  or  elsewhere.  If  this 
book  shows  anything,  it  shows  how  mistaken 
the  citizens  of  New  York  were  when  they 
“trusted  us  in  good  weather  and  not  between 
times,”  as  Dr.  Parkburst  says,  and  how  mis- 
'  taken  they  will  be  if  they  let  clouds,  or  storm. 
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or  any  other  vicissitude  check  their  zeal  for 
a  cause  which,  as  this  history  shows,  needs 
only  brave  champions,  loyal  and  determined, 
to  come  to  ultimate  and  permanent  success 
in  spite  of  wind  or  weather. 

Many  more  striking  points  might  be  found 
in  this  book.  There  is  no  need,  for  its  clear¬ 
ness  and  perspicacity,  the  “forthrightness”  of 
its  language  and  its  method,  put  every  salient 
point  so  clearly  that  no  reader  can  fail  to  find 
them.  And  all  must  read  this  book.  As  his¬ 
tory  it  is  important.  As  a  record  of  what  one 
man  has  done  for  the  salvation  of  the  city  it 
is  important.  As  a  revelation  of  the  true 
sphere  of  every  man’s  calling,  of  the  breadth 
of  influence  of  him  who  simply  stands  in  bis 
lot  and  does  all  that  he  there  has  to  do,  it  is 
most  important  of  all. 

THE  GOSPEL  SWORD. 

Some  months  since  we  attended  an  exposi¬ 
tion  in  which  was  a  display  of  weapons  for 
the  hand.  The  exhibition  of  swords  was 
a  revelation  to  us.  Here  were  great  two- 
handed  blades,  with  an  edge  like  a  razor  and 
a  back  like  an  axe,  one  blow  of  which  would 
cut  an  ox  in  twain.  Here  were  curved  cime- 
tars  from  Algiers  and  Cairo,  sabres  from  In¬ 
dia,  and  rapiers  from  Paris,  with  ribbon-like 
swords  from  Damascus  and  Toledo.  With 
some  of  these  weapons  one  might  have  felled 
a  behemoth,  and  with  others  it  was  boasted 
that  an  expert  could  sever  a  silk  handkerchief 
floating  in  the  air.  Such  are  the  marvels  of 
ingenuity  and  skill  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  sword. 

But  no  weapon  ever  forged  begins  to  have 
the  dividing  power  or  penetrating  force  of  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit.  It  reaches  to  the  intents 
and  thoughts  most  deeply  hidden.  It  separates 
the  honorable  intent  from  the  shameful  pur¬ 
pose.  Its  effects  are  more  magical  than  those 
of  the  miraculous  Excalibar. 

It  was  Jesus  who  said  of  His  own  presence 
and  teaching  that  he  bad  not  come  to  lull  the 
world  to  sleep,  but  to  stir  it  with  the  sword. 
In  the  visions  of  the  prophets  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  the  Prince  of  Peace,  not  as  the 
Giver  of  a  spiritual  rest  and  calm,  but  as  the 
Sovereign  of  an  undisputed  authority  and 
power.  All  of  this  Jesus  brushed  aside  with 
the  assertion  that  the  world  had  never  seen 
such  hatred,  violence,  and  bloodshed  as  would 
follow  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  thrust 
of  the  spiritual  weapon  should  be  followed  by 
the  flash  of  carnal  power.  The  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  should  bring  a  present  heaven  to 
the  believer’s  soul ;  but  round  him  should  rage 
the  flames  of  war  and  flow  the  streams  that 
follow  the  conflict  of  arms. 

The  minister  whose  preaching  wakens  no 
opposition  does  not  come  within  the  beati¬ 
tudes.  The  reformers  who  fancy  that  “If 
Christ  came  to”  any  city,  that  city  which 
hates  His  Church  would  adore  Him,  know 
little  of  the  real  effects  of  Christ’s  own  Word. 
In  a  city  whose  officials  connive  at  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  vice  for  the  sake  of  a  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  it,  the  preaching  of  Christ 
would  make  the  official  class  his  bitter  foes. 
In  a  city  upon  whose  stage  womanly  modesty 
is  outraged  and  womanly  reserve  all  banished, 
the  preaching  of  Christ  would  array  against 
Him  the  multitudes  who  derive  a  living  from 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  people.  Any  min¬ 
ister  who  would  do  good  must  be  content  to 
rouse  hatred.  It  is  inevitable  to  day  as  it  was 
inevitable  in  Christ's  day.  No  man  can  de¬ 
nounce  Herod  or  Herodias  and  not  become  a 
target  of  wrath.  A  few  months  ago  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jenkins  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  set  out  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Sunday  theatres  which  were 
a  disgrace  to  that  community,  and  as  a  result 
be  was  pilloried  from  Boston  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  the  secular  press.  The  Gospel  minis- 
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THE  WORLD’S  PABUAMENT. 

"The  Parliament  of  Religion”  as  elsewhere 
commented  upon  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup.  Prof. 
George  E.  Post,  and  Dr.  James  S.  Dennis,  all 
for  many  years  connected  with  our  missionary 
work  at  Beirut,  will  be  read  with  attention 
and  general  approval.  Having,  almost  as  a 
necessity,  considered  the  grave  matter  with 
much  care,  they  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  Christianity  has  little  to  lose  and  very 
much  to  gain  by  a  comparison  of  its  claims 
with  those  of  the  several  cults  of  heathenism. 
The  policy  of  openness  and  of  confidence,  of 
appeal  to  men  of  every  name  and  nation  to 
come  and  hear  and  compare  is  the  true  policy. 
Our  missionaries  have  nothing  to  conceal  or 
to  keep  back,  and  our  civilization,  so  far  as  it 
is  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  Him  whom  we 
present  for  the  acceptance  of  those  who  bow 
down  to  other  gods,  reinforces  their  message. 
And  we  believe  that  thi^  was  discriminated 
and  was  not  quite  lost  upon  those  who  came 
among  us,  some  of  them  with  fear  and  doubt, 
at  Chicago. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Barrows  for  these 
several  letters  of  eminent  missionaries  on  this 
yet  controverted  issue.  They  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  note  to  Dr.  Field,  which,  though 
intended,  it  may  be,  only  for  him,  we  venture 
to  quote  from  in  his  absence  in  Washington. 
The  First  Church  pastor  writes : 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field :  It  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  .notice  and  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  appearing  here  and 
there.  I  have  other  work  to  do.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  speaks  for  itself,  and  has  powerful 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  noticed  an 
account  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  paper  against  the 
Parliament  in  the  Chicago  “Correspondence” 
for  January  17th.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  but  the  impress  ion  that 
Dr.  Johnson’s  views  are  generally  shared  in  by 
the  brethren  here  is  a  mistake.  I  happen  to 
know  that  Dr.  Withrow,  Dr!  McPherson, 
Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Ray,  Dr.  Howard  Johnston,  Dr. 
Hillis,  Dr.  McClure,  and  Dr.  Wherry,  as  well 
as  many  others,  do  not  coincide  with  his 
ideas.  People  do  not  like  to  quarrel  with  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  has  been  pronounced  against  this 
movement  from  the  beginning,  and  one  of  his 
best  friends  was  so  grieved  by  the  tone  of  his 
paper  and  his  misinterpretation  of  the  spirit 
and  aims  of  the  Parliament,  that  he  did  not 
dare  trust  himself  to  repl.v  to  it  on  the  spot. 

But  I  am  quite  willing  that  while  I  remain 
quiet  in  regard  to  criticisms  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  other  men  should  speak  out  their 
minds.  Dr.  Boardman  has  recently  done  so 
in  the  New  York  Independent.  Dr.  George 
W.  Knox  has  done  so  in  Our  Day.  Dr. 
George  Washburn  of  Constantinople  has  writ- 
eii  an  article  for  The  Independent,  which,  I 
suppose,  will  appear  before  long.  An  elaborate 
article  will  appear  in  the  Biblical  World  for 
February,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  Bar- 
rows’  lectureship,  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Par 
liament.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  readers 
have  been  informed  that  Mrs.  Haskel  has 
given  $20,000  to  the  Chicago  University  to 
establish  a  lectureship  on  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  other  faiths,  these  lectures  to 
be  given  biennially  in  Calcutta,  and  probably 
Madras  and  Bombay.  I  am  to  go  out  in  the 
winter  of  1895  or  ’96. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Madras  Missionary 
Conference,  nearly  one  hundred  missionaries 
being  present.  They  show  the  friendly  atti 
tude  of  that  important  body  toward  the  India 
lectureship. 

I  enclose,  and  hope  that  you  will  publish, 
Mrs.  Haskell’s  letter  founding  the  lecture¬ 
ship,  and  brief  articles  by  our  saintly  friend. 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  and  our  wise  and  noble 


ter  who  attacks  official  corruption  in  New  York 
City,  or  gambling  in  Chicago,  or  the  Sunday 
theatre  anywhere,  has  a  fight  upon  his  hands 
immediately.  But  the  preaching  which  the 
ungodly  pass  by  without  notice  is  not  the 
kind  of  preaching  that  does  much  good  in  the 
world.  When  Christ  came,  even  as  a  Babe,  to 
Jerusalem,  the  whole  city  "was  troubled."  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel  as  much  to  "trou¬ 
ble  sinners”  as  it  is  to  "comfort  saints.” 


missionary  Secertary,  Dr.  Dennis,  in  regard  to 
the  Parliament,  and  by  your  traveling  oom- 
panion.  Dr.  George  E.  Post.  These  will 
carry  great  weight. 

I  have  had  a  great  load  to  carry,  many,  ob¬ 
stacles  to  overcome,  but  I  have  followed  the 
guidance  of  the  most  experienced  missionaries 
whom  I  have  known,  in  all  this  work  which 
for  four  years  I  have  been  doing.  In  a  letter 
to  me  Dr.  Dennis  called  the  Parliament  "onp 
of  the  grandest  opportunities  ever  offered  to 
Christianity,”  and  I  did  my  level  best  in  an 
effort  to  lead  Christendom  to  improve  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  issue.  Mission¬ 
ary  methods  must  be  improved  ;  the  Christian 
world  must  feel  a  new  sense  of  responsibility 
to  heathendom  ;  there  must  be  a  larger  spirit 
in  the  Christian  Church,  and  Christians  of  all 
names  must  learn  to  work  together.  , 

Ever  faithfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

John  Henry  Barrows. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PROPITIOUS! 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  seems  likely  to 
take  an  independent  course  in  the  matter  of 
“Clerical  Orders,”  and  one  favorable  to  the 
clergy.  It  has  never  found  them  derelict  as  a 
class,  but  on  the  contrary  men  who  thoroughly 
respect  and  keep  their  engagements.  The 
policy  of  this  great  road  has  always  been  a 
liberal  one,  dictated  by  a  true  public  spirit. 
Ministers  need  to  travel  more  than  many  in 
the  more  private  walks  of  life ;  and  their  er¬ 
rands  are  often  matters  of  public  concern, 
which  touch  the  common  welfare.  It  is  hardly 
fair  that  they  should  bear  the  entire  burden 
of  such  travel.  We  are  sure  that  the  public 
generally,  and  the  clergy  especially,  will  ap¬ 
preciate  and  applaud  the  stand  taken  by  this 
great  railroad.  It  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  following  from  the  N.  Y.  Times  of  Jan.  28: 

MR.  BOYD  ON  ‘•CLERICAL  ORDERS.” 

As  to  the  question  of  withdrawing  clerical 
orders  or  half  rate  tickets  issued  for  the  use 
of  clergymen,  George  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  was  asked  to  day  if  his  company 
had  found  that  the  privilege  had  been  abused. 

“There  is  no  foundation  whatever,”  he  re 
plied,  “for  the  statement  that  clerical  orders 
have  been  misused,  as  far  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  is  concerned.  Last  year 
this  company  issued  between  13,000  and  14,000 
orders  to  clergymen  residing  on  its  lines  east 
and  west  of  Pittsburg,  and  no  case  of  misuse 
or  abuse  of  this  privilege  has  come  to  our 
notice.  Through  many  years  of  service  in 
that  branch  of  the  railroad  which  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  travelling  pub¬ 
lic,  my  experience  is  that  no  class  of  people 
are  more  careful  of  the  use  of  such  privileges 
than  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ” 

“What  ground  is  there  for  such  a  charge?” 

"If  there  has  been  any  misuse  of  the  orders 
issued  by  the  other  lines,  it  is  due  to  the  care¬ 
less  manner  in  which  they  have  been  issued, 
and  the  blame  for  their  misuse  should  be 
placed  upon  the  railroad,  and  not  upon  the 
ministers  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
orders  to  get  into  improper  hands,  unless  due 
care  is  observed,  and  this  has  doubtless  caused 
all  the  trouble.  Under  our  system,  orders  are 
issued  only  to  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  missionaries,  and  officers  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Each  person  must  apply  to  our  local 
ticket  agent,  who  certifies  the  application  to 
this  department,  from  which  the  order  ii 
issued.  Unworthy  persons  could  not  secure 
orders  where  such  a  system  is  in  vogue.” 

“Do  you  think  the  orders  will  be  continued?” 

“The  question  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Trunk 
Line  Committee,  and  will  be  settled  within 
the  next  two  months.  This  company  has 
always  looked  upon  it  as  a  proper  courtesy. 
Clergymen,  in  their  work  of  shaping  public 
opinion  and  of  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  the 
people,  are  certainly  a  most  deserving  class, 
and  this  corporation  has  always  felt  that  liber¬ 
al  treatment  accorded  them  served  the  double 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  good  work,  and 
aiding  a  most  worthy  class  of,  at  best,  badly- 
paid  workers.” 


Great  interest  is  felt  in  Buffalo  as  to  the 
course  which  will  be  taken  by  the  present 
mayor  in  compelling  the  saloon-keepers  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  law,  and  touching  the  high  license 
question.  Our  correspondent  “  Clericus”  writes : 
“A  strong  delegation,  beaded  by  Father  Zur- 
cher  to  represent  the  Temperance  Union,  and 
by  Mr.  Francis  Almy  to  represent  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
R.  Siicer  to  speak  for  the  Protestant  clergy, 
received  a  hearing  on  the  21st  at  the  mayor’s 
office,  and  were  answered  by  representatives 
of  the  Wine,  Beer  and  Liquor  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Brewers’  Association.  Mr. 
Darmer  also  spoke  for  the  Citizen’s  Reform 
Association.  Numerously  signed  petitions 
from  the  clergy  and  leading  citizens  have  been 
presented  to  his  honor,  the  mayor,  who  is  a 
gentleman  highly  esteemed  by  the  friends  of 
law  and  order  and  one  from  whom  action  fav¬ 
orable  to  their  contention  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected.  Svb  fudice  Ks  eat.  ” 

"The  Sabbath  and  the  Saloons”  is  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler’s  theme  the  present  week,  and  he  handles 
it  in  a  way  to  convince  all  who  are  hesitating 
over  the  proposition  to  open  these  places  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  that  this  would  be  a  great 
ptep  backwards,  and  one  that  must  never  be 
taken.  And  what  observing  reader  does  not 
sympathize  with  our  veteran  opponent  of  the 
baleful  traffic  when  he  exclaims:  "It  is  the 
lamentable  decline  of  moral  effort  against  the 
drink  customs  that  grieves  me  most  deeply”? 
We  trust  that  this  article  may  secure  the  at¬ 
tention  of  every  member  of  our  legislature  at 
Albany.  The  approving  reader  might  do  well 
to  respectfully  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of 
his  own  member. _ _ 

At  the  intermediate  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Westchester  on  January  15th,  two  re¬ 
ports  of  special  committees  were  presented,' 
one  on  Federation  by  the  Chairman,  ex  Mod¬ 
erator  Prime,  taking  much  the  same  grounds 
of  objection  to  the  proposed  plan  as  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Cayuga,  which  has  been  heard 
through  The  Evangelist.  This  was  passed  by 
a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  division  being  bad 
only  on  some  of  the  specific  and  subordinate 
points.  Another  report  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lane 
of  Mt.  Vernon  on  the  Expense  of  Administer¬ 
ing  the  Church  Beneficences  was  elaborately 
drawn  and  evoked  animated  discussion. 
Further  consideration  was  postponed  to  the 
spring  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  invitation  of  the  First  Church,  at 
Mt.  Vernon.  The  attendance  was  large,  with 
several  corresponding  members,  among  whom 
was  Secretary  McLean,  and  through  him  the 
thanks  of  Presbytery  were  tendered  to  the 
Managers  of  the  Bible  Society  for  the  use  of 
their  room,  most  courteously  lent  for  the  oc¬ 
casion. 


Mr.  Julian  Hatch  writes  to  The  Evangelist 
from  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  under  date  of 
Jan.  29th,  sending  an  account  of  contributions 
to  the  destitute  up  to  that  day.  We  shall 
print  it  next  week.  The  people  of  Wells, 
Minn.,  sent  a  car  stored  with  provisions  and 
clothing  which  have  been  distributed  with 
care,  as  have  all  other  gifts.  He  adds:  "The 
work  of  receiving  money  and  supplies  and  dis¬ 
tributing  them  in  a  district  800  miles  long  and 
from  20  to  100  miles  wide,  taxes  brains,  nerves, 
and  heart  to  no  small  extent.” 
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late  is  extracted.  The  bread-fruit  tree  baa 
large  leaves,  and  large,  oval-sbaped  fruit. 
The  “butter”  tree  also  grows  near  it.  The 
calabash  tree  is  useful  to  the  natives,  fur¬ 
nishing  them  dishes  and  drinking  cups.  The 
“traveller’s  palm”  is  a  picturesque,  fan-shaped 
tree,  which  grows  in  arid,  desert  regions.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
tapped,  yielding  water  to  the  thirsty  traveller. 

Samples  of  fragrant  bark  from  the  “cinna¬ 
mon  tree”  were  handed  us  by  little  boys,  also 
fragrant  specimens  of  the  vanilla  bean.  Jak- 
fruit  was  large  and  abundant,  also  cocoanuts 
of  diflferent  varieties.  Cinchona  bark  was 
plentiful,  and  a  sort  of  pith  from  which  cloth 
is  woven.  Sago  palms,  oil  palms,  date  palms, 
cabbage  palms,  and  all  kinds  of  palms  were 
there  in  tropical  profusion.  The  eucalyptus, 
the  mahogany,  the  ebony,  the  sapodilla,  and 
sandalwood,  and  scores  of  other  varieties  of 
wood,  polished  specimens  of  which  were 
ranged  in  rows  in  the  Museum,  like  Ceylon’s 
exhibit  in  the  Forestry  Building  at  the 
World’s  Fair, 

The  Museum,  Library,  and  Herbarium  are 
in  the  Garden,  and  contain  in  scientific  and 
classified  order  all  the  products  of  Ceylon.  In 
glass  cases  are  ranged  all  the  seeds,  fruits,  and 
botanical  specimens  of  the  Garden.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  was  very  obliging  in  explaining  every¬ 
thing,  and  in  allowing  me  to  arrange  and 
photograph  a  group  of  objects,  including  the 
famous  “birds’  nests”  of  Ceylon  and  the  In¬ 
dies.  from  which  the  Chinese  make  their 
gelatinous  “birds’  nest  soup.”  Also  large 
specimens  of  the  “twin  cocoanut,”  showing 
the  curiously-shaped  interior ;  the  chocolate 
nuts,  a  fragiant  bunch  of  vanila  beans,  a  fine 
specimen  of  polished  ebony,  twisted  roots, 
vegetable  pith  cloth,  and  a  cluster  of  sago 
palm  fruit,  etc. 

The  Herbarium  furnishes  colored  drawings 
and  prims  of  all  ferns,  leaves,  plants,  and 
fruits  of  the  tropics,  and  the  Library  contains 
all  the  historical  and  botanical  records  of  the 
Gardens,  since  their  establishment  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1821. 

The  area  of  the  Garden  is  150  acres,  situated 
(like  the  Garden  of  Eden),  between  the  banks 
of  two  rivers,  or  the  horseshoe  bend  of  one 
river,  within  sight  of  Adam’s  Peak,  Ceylon’s 
traditional  Eden,  and  possessing  a  climate, 
rainfall,  soil,  fertility,  and  scientific  super¬ 
vision  that  enables  it  to  hold  its  reputation  as 
the  best  botanical  garden  in  the  world.  The 
published  catalogue  of  the  Garden  contains 
upward  of  3,000  species  of  plants,  and  the 
picturesque  drives,  avenues,  and  luxuriant 
approaches  of  tropical  vegetation  are  as  im¬ 
pressive  as  the  scientific  care  and  completeness. 

Wishing  to  “take”  a  very  tall  cluster  of 
slender  beetle  nut  trees,  I  asked  an  old  man 
(who  looked  as  though  he  might  be  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Adam,  tbe  first  gardener),  if  he  could 
climb  up  one  of  those  slender  trees.  He  said. 
“Yes,”  and  taking  off  a  part  of  his  girdle,  he 
made  a  loop  into  which  he  thrust  both  feet. 
Then  grasping  the  sender  tree  trunk,  he 
placed  his  feet  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  bringing 
bis  weight  on  the  loop  as  a  fulcrum.  In  that 
position  he  went  up  the  tree  like  a  frog,  in  a 
few  seconds.  When  thirty  or  forty  feet  from 
the  ground  he  looked  like  a  monkey  on  a 
stick  (like  the  children’s  Christmas  “monkey 
jack”),  and  I  caught  him  in  that  position  in 
the  camera.  The  Peradenia  Gardens  are  daily 
patronized  by  visitors  from  all  climes,  and  it 
is  with  regret  that  the  traveller  leaves  them. 


PBOF.  CLAEK’S  PARTY  KEEP  CHRISTMAS 
IN  CEfLON. 

Kahot,  CxmoN,  Cbristmas  Dat,  Dec.  85.  1894. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Christmas  Day  spent  in  the 
midst  of  Ceylon’s  spicy  breezes  is  a  novelty. 
At  home  we  suppose  it  is  more  like  Greenland’s 
icy  mountains,  with  the  snow  sweeping  down 
Broadway  and  the  western  blizzard  traversing 
the  country  like  a  political  cyclone.  But  here 
there  is  no  snow,  no  politics,  and  no  sleigh- 
riding.  Santa  Claus  is  here,  but  not  Jack 
Frost.  “Christ  is  born  in  Betlehem,”  greeted 
my  ears  at  8  A.  M.  this  morning,  in  a  chorus 
oi  voices  from  a  procession  carrying  banners 
and  transparencies,  that  joyfully  paraded  tbe 
streets.  Soon  after  the  familiar  strains  of 
“Home,  Sweet  Home,”  came  fioating  across 
the  beautiful  lake  from  tbe  hillside.  All 
this  under  the  shadow  of  Dalada’s  famous 
temple  of  Buddha’s  Tooth,  seen  just  across  tbe 
park  from  where  I  am  writing]  Here  in  Cey¬ 
lon  everything  is  lovely  and  only  man  is  vile. 

Our  party  celebrated  Christmas  by  visiting 
tbe  Botanical  Gardens  of  Peredinia,  the  finest 
in  the  world.  The  day  was  perfect,  cooled 
by  a  previous  rain,  and  tbe  tropical  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  the  Garden  exceeded  all  anticipations. 
Everything  is  botanically  named  and  classified 
by  the  British  Government,  and  tbe  Museum 
there  contains  all  tbe  products  in  a  mature 
state. 

At  the  gate  of  the  Garden  a  weiid  line  of 
India  rubber  trees  confronted  us,  with  large 
roots  that  twisted  over  tbe  ground  like  anacon¬ 
das.  By  bruising  or  scratching  these  roots,  a 
whitish,  sticky  juice  exuded,  which,  when 
dried  and  rolled,  is  elastic,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  Goodyear’s  process  for  converting  the 
juice  of  a  tree  into  a  football  for  Yale  and 
Harvard  teams  to  break  their  necks  over,  or 
for  overshoes  to  protect  our  feet  from  slush 
and  snow,  and  keep  us  from,  slipping.  We 
thought  of  Connecticut  as  we  examined  the 
prolific  nutmeg  tree,  with  fruit  resembling 
green  walnuts  ;  the  shell  bursts  open  in  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  the  nutmeg  drops  out.  We  ate  some 
delicious  almonds  from  an  adjoining  tree, 
some  varieties  of  which  have  roots  like  the 
India  rubber,  rising  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  forming  ridges  like  a  twisted  gridiron. 
The  clove  tree  had  clusters  of  green  cloves 
which  grow  in  groups  of  three,  like  tiny 
fingers.  They  tasted  exactly  like  the  cured 
article,  when  we  use  it  for  toothache.  The 
leaves  of  the  all-spice  tree,  when  crushed,  are 
fragrant  and  “spicy.”  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
white,  and  has  no  bark.  The  betel  nut  tree 
is  exceedingly  tall,  taller  than  the  bamboo, 
and  very  slender.  The  nut  is  universally 
chewed  by  the  natives,  wrapped  in  the  leaf, 
and  with  a  pinch  of  lime.  It  has  staying  and 
intoxicating  properties,  and  is  to  tbe  Hindoo 
what  the  mug  of  beer  is  to  the  poor  man  at 
home.  The  vanilla  bean  is  tied  in  black 
bunches,  and  is  very  fragrant.  Tbe  nux- 
voraica  tree  is  very  large,  with  a  tall,  whitish 
trunk.  As  we  stood  under  it,  the  ladies  of 
the  party  noticed  a  freshly  made  bole  in  the 
ground,  and  asked  the  native  gardener  what 
it  was.  “Only  the  hole  of  the  cobra  de 
cappello,”  he  replied.  We  thought  that 
enough,  and  left  the  shade  of  tbe  strychnine 
tree  for  safer  ground. 

The  native  Singhalese  gardener  was  very 
intelligent.  He  knew  all  the  plants  and  fiow- 
era  by  heart,  and  taught  us  more  botany  in 
an  afternoon  than  we  shall  learn  on  the  bal 
anoe  of  the  journey.  He  wore  the  ordinary 
tortoise  shell  comb,  the  only  “covering”  the 
high  class  natives  wear  on  their  beads,  and 
now  and  then,  when  we  asked  him  difficult 
questions,  he  would  stimulate  bis  brain  with 
it,  to  assist  his  memory.  He  showed  us  a 
curious  “double  cocoanut”  tree.  Tbe  nut. 


when  planted,  requires  three  years  to  germi¬ 
nate,  bears  a  sort  of  twin  cocoanut  once  in 
twenty-five  years,  and  lives  over  a  century. 
But  the  tree  most  noted  for  longevity  is  the 
sacred  Bo-tree,  under  which  tradition  says  that 
Buddha  sat.  A  young  Bo  tree,  not  larger 
than  a  sapling,  stands  within  a  wide  circle,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  group  of  palms.  At 
the  foot  of  the.young  tree  is  a  brass  plate  with 
the  inscription,  “Planted  by  H.  R.  H.,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  December,  1875.”  If  cared 
for  as  well  as  it  is  now,  it  may  outlive  all 
Saxon  dynasties.  For  the  oldest  historic  tree 
in  tbe  world  is  tbe  sacred  Bo-tree  of  Anurad- 
hapura,  in  Ceylon,  which  dates  from  288  B.C. 

Some  of  the  Banyan  trees  in  the  Gardens 
look  of  centuries  growth,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  clusters  of  bamboo,  150  or  more 
in  a  bunch,  and  125  feet  high.  The  effect  of 
these  feathery  clusters  is  very  weird  and  beau¬ 
tiful. 

But  the  strangest  sights  of  all  were  the 
thousands  of  vampire  bats  and  “fiying  foxes” 
which  filled  tbe  trees  in  a  remote  part  of  tbe 
Gardens.  Looking  at  a  certain  tree  (which  I 
photographed  with  difficulty),  it  appeared  to 
be  covered  with  leaves,  even  though  the  trunk 
was  dead.  But  on  closer  inspection  these 
leaves  resolved  themselves  into  living  bats, 
suspended  head  downwards  from  the  branches. 
When  disturbed,  their  screechings  were  ter 
rific,  and  the  sky  was  fairly  darkened  by  their 
fiigbt.  At  least  a  dozen  trees  were  filled  with 
them,  and  they  made  day,  if  not  night,  hide 
ous  with  their  cries.  Tbe  clumps  of  bamboo 
also,  as  they  swayed  in  the  wind,  made  a 
mournful  sound  as  their  hollow  trunks  rubbed 
together.  At  night  tbe  unsuspecting  traveller 
might  easily  imagine  “ghosts”  to  be  in  the  air. 

Near  this  spot  stands  an  innocent  looking 
tree,  known  as  tbe  deadly  Upas  (antiaris  toxi- 
caria)  of  Java,  under  which  if  a  man  sleeps 
he  will  never  waken.  Tbe  guide  explained 
that  a  poisonous  gas  emanated  from  the  trunk, 
but  was  powerless  in  this  climate,  and  only 
“worked”  in  Java  I  One  thing  that  does 
“work”  in  Ceylon,  however  is  the  deadly 
cobra  de  cappello,  of  which  tbe  guide  assured 
us  there  were  plenty  in  the  Garden.  One 
large  one  had  been  killed  there  last  week. 

A  very  beautiful  avenue  of  cocoa  palms 
shades  the  main  drive,  tbe  trunks  of  which 
are  like  tall,  polished  columns.  I  left  the  car¬ 
riage  for  a  few  moments  to  get  tbe  best  point 
of  view.  While  walking  backwards  through 
the  grass,  with  eyes  turned  heavenward,  ad 
miring  the  waving  palms,  I  suddenly  felt 
something  wbiplike  coil  round  my  legs,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  sharp,  pricking  sensation. 
How  high  I  jumped  I  hardly  know,  for  no  one 
was  at  hand  to  take  notes.  I  only  know  that 
I  came  down  somewhere  among  the  palms, 
and  that  I  didn’t  study  cocoanuts  for  at  least 
an  hour  to  come  1  Had  I  stopped  to  think,  I 
might  have  known  that  cobras  don’t  bite  that 
way,  for  I  bad  examined  tbe  fangs  of  a  big, 
live,  hooded  one  the  day  before  in  the  hand 
of  a  Hindoo  magician.  But  I  didn’t  stop  to 
philosophize,  I  just  kept  on.  I  like  to  see 
cobras  in  jars  and  in  museums,  but  in  the 
open  field  I  try  to  give  them  a  wide  berth  I 

A  tree  appropriate  to  Christmas  was  tbe 
curious  “candle  tree,”  the  branches  of  which 
were  filled  with  long,  pendant  pods  re¬ 
sembling  candles.  It  only  needed  to  be  decor 
ated  to  resemble  a  veritable  Cbristmas  tree. 

More  interesting  still  were  tbe  cocoa  plants, 
with  large,  reddish  fruit,  from  which  the 
delicious  chocolate  is  extracted.  The  trees 
are  dwarfed  like  large  bushes,  and  tbe 
fruit  grows  directly  out  of  the  trunk  and 
branches.  It  resembles  an  elongated  cante 
lope,  and.  when  split  opqn,  rows  of  seed  are 
revealed,  from  which,  when  dried,  tbe  choco¬ 


Colombo.  Jan.  let.  1895. 

From  Kandy  we  went  by  train  to  tbe  fash¬ 
ionable  winter  resort  of  Nuwara  Eliya  in  the 
centre  of  Ceylon.  This  is  7,000  feet  above 
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Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.  Edited 
by  His  Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 
New  York :  Macmillan  and  Company. 
1894.  $1.50. 

To  be  in  the  company  of  thoughtful,  kindly, 
intelligent  people  is  always  pleasant,  and  that 
privilege  we  gain  from  a  well  edited  volume 
of  “Life  and  Letters.”  It  gratifies  mind  and 
heart  at  once.  This  is  a  well  edited  book, 
although  the  life  of  Dean  Church  is  not  made 
to  appear  so  stirring  as  it  doubtless  seemed  to 
him,  living  through  and  being  a  part  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  intensely  interested 
all  his  life  in  the  confiict  between  the  High 
Church  party  and  the  Evangelicals.  But,  in 
fact.  Dean  Church  was  not  a  man  of  action, 
but  a  man  of  thought  and  feeling.  Thor¬ 
oughly  cultured,  refined,  deeply  affectionate, 
loyal,  his  influence  upon  his  time  was  rather 
indirect  than  direct.  Yet  it  was  real.  To  no 
one,  perhaps,  more  than  to  Dean  Church, 
does  the  Church  of  England  owe  it  that  the 
seemly  and  beautiful  order  of  her  services  was 
neither  sacrificed  to  the  terrors  of  the  Low 
Church  party,  afraid  of  everything  that 
seemed  to  savor  of  Rome,  nor  given  over 'to 
the  retrogressive  spirit  of  ritualism,  looking 
backward  when  it  should  look  forward,  and 
forgetting  how  to  march  in  step  with  the  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  of  the  time.  The  service  in  St. 
Paul’s,  when  Dean  Church  became  the  chief 
minister  of  this  glorious  cathedral,  was  bare, 
lifeless,  unseemly.  Under  the  influence  of 
his  devout  aestheticism,  his  consecrated  good 
taste,  it  has  become  a  model  of  decorous  and 
solemn  worship,  uplifting  and  spiritualizing 
even  to  those  whose  religious  habits  do  not, 
in  general,  lead  them  to  find  help  in  any  sort 
of  ritual. 

Dean  Church’s  life  was  externally  a  quiet 
one,  and  falls  naturally  after  childhood  into 
three  nearly  equal  parts  of  something  less  than 
a  score  of  years  each.  Eighteen  years  were 
spent  at  Oxford  as  student  and  fellow,  nine 
teen  years  in  the  little  country  parsonage  at 
Whatley,  and  nineteen  at  St.  Paul’s.  Much 
foreign  travel  diversified  these  periods,  and 
deep,  warm,  true  friendships  made  them 
beautiful.  To  Americans  it  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  that  our  Professor  Cray  was  one  of  the 
Dean’s  closest  friends.  They  spent  many 
vacations  together  in  Switzerland,  and  some 
of  the  most  delightful  letters  in  this  book  are 
to  Prof.  Gray.  An  almost  passionate  friend¬ 
ship  was  that  for  Cardinal  Newman,  inter¬ 
rupted,  indeed,  for  years,  when  Newman  went 
over  to  Rome,  but  resumed  at  length,  and 
very  close  and  precious  during  the  later  years 
of  their  lives. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  man  of  letters  that  the 
Dean  will  longest  be  known.  As  editor  of 
Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  as  writer  of 
lives  of  St.  Woolstan  and  St.  Anselm,  and  of 
Spenser  and  Bacon  in  the  “Men  of  Letters” 
series,  as  historian  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
as  author  of  many  critical  and  historioal  vol¬ 
umes,  and  of  several  volumes  of  sermons,  his 
name  will  chiefly  be  remembered  and  hie  in¬ 
fluence  preserved. 

Leaves  of  All  Seasons.  Hymns  and  Other 
Verses.  By  Epher  Whitaker.  Soutbold. 
N.  Y.  Printed  for  the  Author  at  the 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge. 

Readers  of  The  Evangelist  need  no  intro¬ 


duction  to  Mr.  Whitaker  or  to  hie  poems. 
Several  which  have  a  place  in  this  prettily 
made  volume  were  first  published  in  this 
paper,  and  it  is  the  face  of  an  old  friend  that 
looks  out  from  the  three  portraits  interspersed 
through  these  pages,  showing  the  poet  as  he 
looked  at  thirty  and  at  forty  five  and  again 
when  he  had  rounded  out  his  three  score 
years  and  ten.  (Mr.  Whitaker  has  now 
reached  his  vigorous  eighty-sixth  year.)  The 
poems  show  a  considerable  range  of  interest 
and  a  good  deal  of  culture,  with  genuine 
poetic  feeling  and  a  good  ear.  The  opening 
section  contains  religious  poems,  then  follow 
a  few  poems  of  patriotism,  of  love  and  friend¬ 
ship,  several  festival  poems,  and  a  number  of 
sea  songs,  a  section  of  descriptive  poems,  and 
a  number  of  good  translations  from  the 
French  and  German.  Uhland’s  Child  Roland 
is  one  of  these,  and  Heine’s  difficult,  evanes¬ 
cent  Lorelei,  in  which  Mr.  Whitaker  has  not 
been  more  successful  than  some  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  But  there  is  a  genuinely  Hugoiah  ring 
and  movement  in  the  translation  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  touching  and  stirring  poem.  When 
the  Infant  Appears.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
better  in  the  book  than  this,  though  there  are 
some  stanzas  in  the  religious  poems  that  will 
utter  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts. 

The  Aims  of  Literary  Study.  By  Hiram 
Corson,  LL  D..,  Professor  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature  in  the  Cornell  University.  New 
York :  Macmillan  and  Company.  1895. 
50  cents. 

If  a  copy  of  this  little  book  could  be  given 
to  every  teacher  of  English  in  the  land,  the 
rising  generation  wonld  have  reason  to  be 
thankful.  Not  Matthew  Arnold  himself  has 
given,  or  could  give,  a  more  clear  and  lucid 
and  persuasive  exposition  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  In  fact,  Arnold’s  celebrated 
definition  of  culture,  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  all  ages, 
seems  poor  and  superficial  beside  Professor 
Corson’s  warm  and  effective  contention  that 
culture  is  not  knowing  at  all,  but  being,  or  at 
least,  knowing  for  the  purpose  of  being. 
Never  before,  perhaps,  was  the  idea  of  literary 
education  lifted  to  so  high  a  plane  and  so  sue 
cessfully  carried  over  from  the  realm  of  the 
purely  intellectual  into  the  region  of  the  spir¬ 
itual.  This  is  the  power  and  persuasiveness  of 
the  little  book—  the  light  that  shines  through 
it  is  a  spiritual  light.  Its  interpretation  of 
things  intellectual  is  a  spiritual  interpreta¬ 
tion.  And  yet  it  is  very  far  from  being  cloudy, 
or  vague,  or  above  the  head  of  the  ordinary 
reader— the  ordinary  student  or  teacher  of 
English.  Many  of  the  utterances  have  the 
precision  and  brilliancy  of  epigrams.  The  lit 
tie  volume  contains  much  that  is  quotable, 
much  that,  if  space  permitted,  we  should  give 
to  our  readers.  We  would  call  the  attention 
of  parents  to  what  the  author  has  to  say  on 
vocal  culture  as  hardly  less  important  than 
his  lofty  ideal  of  literary  study. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  The  Tragedy  of 
Pudd’nhead  Wilson  and  The  Comedy  of  Those 
Extraordinary  Twins,  by  Mark  Twain,  has 
appeared.  The  humor  of  the  first  story  is  not 
so  rollicking  as  in  some  of  Mr.  Clemens’s 
writings ;  it  appears  to  be  more  of  Mr.  Stock¬ 
ton’s  school,  leisurely,  and  in  a  sense,  reflec¬ 
tive.  The  second,  which  tells  of  the  tribula¬ 
tions  of  two  brothers,  who  have  only  one  body 
and  pair  of  legs  between  them,  is  funnier, 
though  not  more  amusing.  The  illustrations, 
which  are  marginal,  and  usually  in  outline, 
are  clever  and  suggestive.  (American  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.) 

LAttle  Nature  Studies  for  Little  People  is  de¬ 
signed  as  a  reader  for  the  primary  grades. 
The  lessons  are  from  the  essays  of  John  Bur¬ 


roughs.  Children  are  always  interested  in 
reading  about  animals  and  their  habits.  Mary 
E.  Burt,  the  editor  of  this  book,  says  that  her 
purpose  in  making  it  was  to  interest  teachers 
and  scholars  in  the  study  of  nature  and  ani¬ 
mals.  and  induce  teachers  and  pupils  to  make 
open  air  observations  for  themselves.  (Ginn 
and  Company.  Boston.) 

(xod’a  World,  by  B.  Fay  Mills,  contains  fif¬ 
teen  sermons  by  this  successful  evangelist, 
selected  by  him  as  those  whose  use  has  been 
followed  by  the  best  results  in  bis  work. 
Those  who  have  never  heard  this  well  known 
preacher,  will  find  much  that  is  helpful  and 
inspiring  in  the  thoughts  of  this  minister  of 
the  Lord,  whose  work  for  the  Master  has  been 
so  abundantly  blessed.  (Revell’s;  $1.25.). 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

i  he  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought  for  Febru 
ary  (E.  B.  Treat)  has  for  its  frontispiece  an 
admirable  likeness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  8. 
Scorrs  of  Brooklyn,  followed  by  a  character 
istic  and  eloquent  sermon  on  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  like  unto  Leaven. 

The  February  number  of  The  American  Maga 
tine  of  Civics  (New  York ;  formerly  JTie  Amer¬ 
ican  Journal  of  Politics),  contains  articles  on 
Money.  Prison  Reform,  The  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Coming  Social  Struggle,  Elements  of 
Good  Citizenship,  Economic  Cooperation, 
Woman  Suffrage,  Compulsory  Voting,  The 
Whipping  Post,  Militarism  in  Public  Schools, 
The  Coming  System  of  National  Credit,  and 
many  other  subjects,  all  important,  and  some 
of  them  well  treated. 

The  Atlanta  University  Bulletin  has  just 
issued  a  memorial  number  devoted  to  the  life 
and  services  of  the  late  dean  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  Profesior  John  Howard  Hincks.  Arti¬ 
cles  and  letters  are  contributed  by  a  number 
of  well  known  writers,  including  bis  brother, 
Professor  Hincks  of  Andover;  bi(  classmates. 
Bishop  Lawrence  of  Boston,  and  Professor 
Ropes  of  Bangor;  his  parishioner,  Hon. 
Joseph  Poland  of  Vermont;  Mrs.  Annie  Saw 
yer  Downs  of  Andover,  President  Bumsteadof 
Atlanta,  and  others.  It  so  contains  an  ex¬ 
cellent  half-tone  portrait  of  Dean  Hincks. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Our  Fight  with  Tamma¬ 
ny;  Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Pygmies;  A.  de 
Qnatrefages.  Translated  by  Frederick  Starr. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  A  Traveller  from  Altruria; 
W.  D.  Howells. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Aims  of  Literaiy 

Study;  Hiram  Corson. - Little  Dorrlt;  Charles 

Dickens. - The  German  Universities.  Translated 

by  Edward  Delavan  Perry. - ^From  a  New  England 

Hillside;  William  Potts. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Three  Men  of  Letters;  Mo 

ses  Colt  Tyler. - In  Woods  and  Fields;  Augusta 

Lamed. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Jeremiah,  Priest 
and  Prophet;  F.  B.  Meyer. - Neesima;  J.  D.  Davis. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Kase  Etsuki,  or  The  Retainer 
Restored;  John  C.  Ambler. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit;  A.  J.  Gordon. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  The  Devil’s  Play¬ 
ground;  John  Mackie. 

Riverside  Press,  Cambridge:  Philoctetes  and  Oth¬ 
er  Poems.  .J.  E.  Nesmith. 

University  Pres8,Cambridge:  Uncle  Sam’s  Church; 
John  Bell  Bouton. 

Ginn  and  Company:  A  Scientific  German  Reader; 
George  Theodore  Dippold. 

Harvard  Publishing  Company:  Sir  Francis  Ba 
cqn’s  Cipher  Story.  Vol.  IV;  Orville  W.  Owen. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  Fehmary:  Atlantic;  North  American;  Review 
of  Reviews;  Foram;  Silver  Cross:  Uttell;  Treas¬ 
ury;  Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Over  Sea  and  Land; 
American  Historical  Raster;  American  Magazine 
of  Civics;  American  Missionary;  Missionary  Bee- 
ord;  Charities  Review;  American  Journal  of  Sol- 
enoe;  Spirit  of  Missions;  Book  News;  McClnre^a; 
Our  Day;  Cosmopolitan;  Arena;  Book  Buyer. 
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THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  BEU6I0NH. 

By  B«t.  Henry  H.-  Jeeeup,  D.D.,  of  Beirut,  Syria. 

In  the  Parliament  of  Religions  Christian¬ 
ity  was  the  hostess  of  the  nations.  She  wel¬ 
comed  men  of  all  faiths  to  oome  and  see  what 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  can  do  for  the  indi-’ 
▼idual,  for  society  and  the  world. 

She  did  what  no  other  religion  in  this  age 
oan  do  or  would  dare  to  do.  She  challenged 
inspection  and  criticism  at  close  range.  She 
said  to  all,  “Bring  your  best  and  your  wisest 
men  and  we  will  hear  them  courteously  and 
patiently.  Make  what  criticisms  you  please, 
attack  us  as  you  will,  and  no  man  shall  insult 
you. 

The  moral  impression  of  such  a  scene  was 
prodigious,  and  it  will  be  lasting.  Even  the 
most  conceited  of  Asiatic  apostles,  when  pro¬ 
claiming  in  their  own  lands  that  America  is 
tired  of  Christ  and  is  pining  for  Gautama, 
Buddha,  or  Confucius,  feel  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  that  Christianity  alone  wears  the  gol¬ 
den  crown  of  love  to  man  and  God.  The  best 
they  could  say  of  their  own  systems  was  that 
they  were  like  Christianity,  not  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  in  any  sense  inferior. 

The  missionary  work  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  anything  said  or  written  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  non-Christian  members.  It  is 
well  to  know  all  that  can  be  said  by  the  best 
non-Christian  minds.  They  are  evidently  feel¬ 
ing  after  God,  if  haply  they  may  find  Him. 
But  we  know  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
millions  in  Asia— the  worship  of  the  cow  and 
the  degradation  of  woman.  The  Hindus, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Arabs,  well  know  the 
superior  moral  code  of  Christianity  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  abominations,  shamelessly 
practiced  without  rebuke  from  their  own  re¬ 
ligious  teachers. 

But  we  all  need  to  know  more  of  what  these 
non-Christian  people  think  of  us.  that  we  may 
better  understand  them.  Christianity  as  a 
system,  and  Christ  as  a  Person,  need  no 
apology.  But  wherein  we  depart  from  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  all-embracing  love 
of  Christ,  we  should  be  modest  and  humble. 

The  thoughtful  Asiatics,  while  lashing  us 
for  national  sins,  for  the  rum  trafiic,  the 
social  evil,  and  unchristian  commercial  trea¬ 
ties,  admire  the  celestial  purity  of  Christ  as 
a  Person,  and  Christianity  as  He  taught  it. 
The  two  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parliament  will  be  invaluable  to  missionaries 
everywhere.  Nowhere  else  can  they  find  such 
a  conspectus  of  human  religious  thought. 
There  are  single  papers  in  defence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  are  amongst  our  purest  and 
strongest  Christian  classics.  Dr.  Schaff’s 
address  is  apostolic 

The  whole  impression  of  the  Parliament,  is  a 
challenge  from  Christianity  to  the  world,  in 
the  full  consciousness  of  its  heavenly  origin 
and  the  certainty  of  final  triumph. 

We  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  race  and  in 
the  unity  of  the  provision  for  man’s  salvation. 
But  we  need  to  know  our  fellow- men  and  to 
get  nearer  to  them,  to  know  what  they  think, 
believe,  hope,  fear,  and  suffer.  Whatever 
brings  men  together  brings  Christianity  into 
contact  with  non-Christians  and  truth  into 
contact  with  error.  The  Mohammedans,  at 
least,  do  not  think  the  Parliament  a  con¬ 
cession  to  their  views,  as  they  have  forbidden 
the  introduction  of  its  proceedings  into  the 
•  Turkish  Empire.  Missionaries  everywhere 
ahottid  study  profoundly  the  non-Christian 
religions. 

The  Parliament  has  awakened  thought, 
stimulated  investigation,  stirred  up  criticism, 
aided  discussion,  given  light  where  light  was 
needed,  shown  the  weakness  and  ^.mpotence 


of  the  non-Christian  systems,  given  Chris¬ 
tianity  an  opportunity  to  show  its  supreme  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  brought  the  Church  of  Christ 
face  to  face  with  those  who  were  afar  off  and 
almost  unknown. 

Christian  missions  have  found  new  justifi¬ 
cations  and  a  new  quickening.  The  highest 
claim  of  the  other  faiths  falls  far  short  of  an 
incarnaM'on  in  order  to  a  redemption.  The 
Gospel  news  is  still  news  by  the  nations. 
They  have  much  of  proverbial  wisdom,  and 
many  lofty  maxims,  but  no  healing  for  the 
sin-stricken  soul. 

It  was  wise  to  convoke  such  a  Congress  dur¬ 
ing  the  Columbian  Fair,  that  the  spiritual 
element  might  rise  supreme  above  the  mate¬ 
rial.  The  spiritual  has  certainly  proved  the 
more  vital  and  enduring,  and  will  so  continue 
when  the  material  glory  is  forgotten. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  of  the 
Parliament  is  the  importance  of  Christian 
union  and  cooperation  in  the  Foreign  Mission 
field.  Why  need  we  send  out  samples  of  all 
the  small  sects  of  Christendom  to  repeat  their 
petty  strifes  in  the  face  of  the  non-Christian 
world  ?  It  is  pitiable  to  see  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  refusing  to  sit  down  at  the 
same  communion  table  on  account  of  minor 
points  of  difference  which  only  make  the  ene 
mies  of  God  blaspheme.  We  have  exclusive 
Episcopalians,  exclusive  Presbyterians,  and 
exclusive  Baptists,  who  make  church-  order, 
hymn  singing,  and  the  mode  of  baptism  rea¬ 
son  for  building  a  sectarian  hedge  around  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  Why  perpetuate  these  non- 
essential  differences  in  the  face  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  heathens  and  Mohamme¬ 
dans?  Let  us  show  forth  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

THE  OUTCOME  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF 
RELIGIONS. 

By  Prof.  Qeo.  E.  Post,  of  Beirut,  Syria. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  outcome  of  our 
Parliament  will  be  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.  We  proved  that  true  religion  is, 
always  was,  and  always  will  be,  one.  Mos¬ 
lems  claim  that  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Job, 
David,  Solomon,  Mohammed,  Christ  were 
Moslems.  I  claim  that  every  saved  soul  was 
and  is  a  Christian.  The  name  is  nothing,  the 
fact  is  everything.  Abraham  was  saved  when 
he  was  Abram,  in  uncircumcision.  Isaiah 
did  not  know  who  the  Wonderful  and  the 
Counselor  was.  David  did  not  discern  his 
greater  Son.  Socrates  did  not  understand  the 
drift  of  his  own  inspirations.  Cornelius,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  was  a  de%’out  heathen.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  can  go  to  every  son  of  Adam  and 
preach  boldly  the  basic  principles  of  our  re¬ 
ligion,  satisfied  that  down  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart  there  is  a  response,  and  that  he  must 
admit  what  we  say  if  it  is  rightly  put,  or  his 
own  standard  condemns  him  because  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  ours.  If  there  were  not  a  response 
we  should  waste  breath  in  our  presentation  of 
the  cause.  We  only  call  him  by  higher  and 
more  perfect  motives  to  obey  the  conscience 
which  alone  can  be  the  basis  of  religious 
thought.  The  microscope  does  not  create  the 
forms  which  it  reveals,  but  it  causes  to  start 
out  of  what  seems  a  homogeneous,  colorless, 
simple  fiuid  a  hundred  forms  of  life  that  were 
there,  and  could  only  be  seen  when  thus  re¬ 
vealed.  The  Gospel  is  to  the  Vedas  and  Shas 
tas  what  a  microscope  is  to  the  naked  eye, 
opening  an  unseen  world  which  they  never 
saw  and  could  not  know.  Other  systems  than 
Christianity  cannot  afford  to  point  out  to  their 
votaries  and  opponents,  as  we  did,  the  foibles, 
shortcomings,  sins,  hypocrisy,  even  devilish¬ 
ness  of  many  of  their  followers.  Christianity 
,  must  do  this  because  it  is,  and  feels  itself  to 
be,  a  universal  faith.  Nothing  but  pure,  true, 
faithful  Christianity  is  Christianity  at  all. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  RE¬ 
LIGIONS. 

By  Bev.  Jiunes  B.  Dennis,  D  J>. 

Christianity  should  never  be  afraid  of  op¬ 
position  or  attack,  nor  should  it  shrink  from 
comJ>arfson.  My  undersanding  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Religions  is  that  it  was  a  field  day  in 
the  science  of  Comparative  Religion,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  friendly  conference  on  the 
basis  of  human  brotherhood.  I  never  for  an 
instant  regarded  it  as  intending  to  imply  that 
Christianity  demitted  its  exclusive  claims,  or 
resigned  its  supreme  place  by  participating 
therein.  Others  may  have  taken  a  different 
view,  but  I  think  this  is  the  proper  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  official  call  and  of  the  public 
statements  of  its  Committee.  It  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Committee  inviting  representatives  of 
other  religions  to  a  courteous  and  friendly 
comparison  of  credentials  and  principles.  If 
this  is  either  heresy  or  treason,  I  fail  to  see  it. 

There  is  room,  I  allow,  for  misinterpretation 
and  consequent  misrepresentation  of  the  in¬ 
tent  and  significance  of  such  a  gathering,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  magnificent 
and  unique  opportunity  to  vindicate  Chris¬ 
tianity  before  an  attentive  world.  That  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  keep  silence  and  decline  to  be  in 
evidence  upon  such  an  occasion  is  certainly 
not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Paul  at 
Athens,  or  the  purpose  of  Christ  in  founding 
Christianity  and  giving  it  a  message  to  all 
men.  That  Christianity  has  a  right  to  com¬ 
mand  is  true,  but  has  it  not  also  the  right  to 
discuss,  compare,  and  persuade?  God  says 
even  to  offending  sinners,  “Come,  let  us  rea¬ 
son  together.”  I  do  not  understand  that 
Christianity  ever  resigned  the  purpose  and 
hope  of  both  influencing  and  convincing  men 
through  the  Parliament  of  Religions.  That 
there  was  a  special  measure  of  courtesy  due 
on  such  an  occasion  is  manifest,  but  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  while  firm  and  loyal,  may  ever 
be  courteous  in  its  public  discussions. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  Parliament, 

I  believe  it  will  be  for  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  Its  literature  has  gone  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  I  venture  to  say  that  to 
the  vast  majority  of  those  into  whose  hands 
it  falls  the  showing  of  Christianity  will  be  the 
subject  of  special  interest  and  study.  An 
Oriental  student,  while  scrutinizing  carefully 
the  contribution  of  bis  own  religion,  will  find 
nothing  new  therein.  He  will  care  little  for 
what  is  said  in  advocacy  of  other  Oriental 
faiths.  He  will  study,  however,  with  curi¬ 
osity  and  interest,  what  Christian  truth  has 
to  say  for  itself.  I  claim  that  there  never 
was  a  more  promising  opportunity  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  send  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  a  clear 
and  luminous  message  charged  with  a  persua¬ 
sive  vindication  of  its  claims  and  a  convincing 
exposition  of  its  teachings. 

That  the  Foreign  Mission  work  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  received  a  serious  blow  in  the 
Parliament  is  either  a  mistaken  and  unworthy 
thought,  or  it  is  the  empty  claim  of  those  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  missions. 

The  judgment  which  is  passed  upon  the 
event  depends  largely  upon  the  point  of  view. 
I  cannot  myself  understand  how  any  true  mis¬ 
sionary  can  look  at  it  fiom  the  point  of  view 
which  I  have  indicated  and  not  wish  that  it 
had  met  with  more  hearty  and  universal  coop¬ 
eration  for  the  elucidation  and  defense  of 
Christian  truth.  It  could  have  been  made 
even  more  than  it  was,  an  opportunity  for 
strong  and  loyal  testimony  for  Christianity. 
It  might  have  been  more  memorable  even  to 
a  greater  degree,  as  an  occasion  for  enthusias¬ 
tic  and  ringing  ^i^indication  of  the  precious 
truths  which  our  Master  has  committed  to  our 
trust. 


February  7,  1895. 


LKCTUBES  TO  BE  GIVEN  IN  CAECOTTA.  OB 
OTBEB  CHIEF  CITIES  OF  INDIA. 

Obicaoo.  Oct.  12,  1894. 

President  William  R.  Harper,  Pb.D.,  D.D.  : 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  take  pleasure  in  offering  to 
tbe  University  of  Chicago  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  founding  of  a  second 
Lectureship  on  the  Relations  of  Christianity 
and  the  Other  Religions.  These  lectures,  six 
or  more  in  number,  are  to  be  given  in  Cal¬ 
cutta.  India,  and  if  deemed  best,  in  Bombay, 
Madras,  or  some  other  of  the  chief  cities  of 
H.'ndustan  where  large  numbers  of  educated 
Hindus  are  familiar  with  ihe  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  wish  so  earnestly  expressed  by 
Mr.  P.  C.  Mozoomdar  that  a  lectureship  like 
that  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  founding 
last  summer,  might  be  provided  for  India,  has 
led  me  to  consider  the  desirability  of  estab¬ 
lishing  in  some  great  collegiate  centre  like 
Calcutta,  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  given 
either  annually,  or,  as  may  seem  better  bi¬ 
ennially,  by  leading  Christian  scholars  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  which,  in  a 
friendly,  temperate,  conciliatory  way,  and  in 
the  fraternal  spirit  which  pervaded  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Religions,  the  great  questions  and 
truths  of  Christianity,  its  harmonies  with  the 
truths  of  other  religions,  its  rightful  claims, 
and  the  best  methods  of  setting  them  forth, 
should  be  presented  to  the  scholarly  and 
thoughtful  people  of  India. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  identify  this  work, 
which  I  believe  will  be  a  work,  of  enlihgten- 
ment  and  fraternity,  with  the  Extension  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  University,  and 
it  is  my  desire  that  the  management 
of  this  lectureship  should  lie  with  your¬ 
self,  as  President  of  all  the  Departments  of 
the  University,  with  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Barrows,  D.  D. ,  the  Professorial  Lecturer  on 
Comparative  t^eligion,  with  Professor  George 
S.  Goodspeed,  the  Associate  Professor  of  Com¬ 
parative  Religion,  and  with  those  who  shall 
be  your  and  their  successors  in  these  posi¬ 
tions.  It  is  my  request  that  this  Lectureship 
shall  bear  the  name  of  John  Henry  Barrows, 
who  has  identified  himself  with  the  work  of 
promoting  friendly  relations  between  Chris¬ 
tian  America  and  the  people  of  India.  I  hope, 
also,  that  he  will  be  the  first  lecturer.  The 
committee  having  the  management  of  these 
lectures  shall  also  have  the  authority  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  any  of  the  courses  shall  be  given 
in  Asiatic  or  other  cities  outside  of  India. 

In  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Religions,  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  many  points  of  harmony  between  the 
different  faiths,  and  the  possibility  of  present¬ 
ing  Christianity  to  others  so  as  to  win  their 
favorable  interest  in  its  truths.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  decide  to  utilize  this  lectureship 
still  further,  in  calling  forth  the  views  of 
scholarly  representatives  of  the  non-Christian 
faiths,  I  authorize  and  shall  approve  such  a 
decision.  Only  good  can  grow  out  of  such  a 
comparison  of  views. 

Europe  and  America  wish  to  hear  and  pon¬ 
der  the  best  that  Asia  can  give  them,  and  the 
world  of  Asia  would  gladly  listen  to  the  words 
of  such  Christian  scholars  as  Archdeacon 
Farrar  of  London,  Dr.  Fairbairn  of  Oxford, 
Professor  Henry  Drummond,  and  Professor 
A.  B.  Bruce  of  Glasgow,  Professor  George  P. 
Fisher  of  Yale,  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody 
of  Harvard,  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  and  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  of  New  York,  and  several  oth¬ 
ers  who  might  be  named  from  the  University 
of  Chicago.  It  is  my  wish  that,  accepting  the 
offer  which  I  now  make,  the  Committee  of  the 
University  will  correspond  with  the  leaders  of 
religious  thought  in  India,  and  secure  from 
them  such  helpful  suggestions  as  they  may 
readily  ^ive.  I, , cherish  the  expectation  that 
the  Barrows  Lectures  will  prove,  in  thO  years 
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that  shall  come,  a  new  golden  bond  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  In  the  belief  that  this 
foundation  will  be  blessed  by  our  Heavenly 
Father,  to  the  extension  of  the  benign  influ¬ 
ence  of  our  great  University,  to  the  promotion 
of  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  and  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  truth  and 
love  on  earth,  I  remain,  with  much  regard. 
Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Caroline  E.  Haskell. 


PLAN  OF  FEDERATION  OF  THE  REFORMED 
CHURCHES. 

By  Bev.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.B.,  ZiL-D.,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Church  Unity. 

In  the  consideration  of  such  a  question  as 
this  everything  depends  upon  our  point  of 
view.  Our  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
end  to  be  attained  will  be  tbe  controlling 
factor  in  the  conclurion  we  reach.  If  we 
regard  “the  Federation  of  the  Reformed 
Churches”  as  altogether  undesirable  or  im¬ 
practicable,  the  question  as  to  it  is  already 
settled.  If  we  regard  it  as  desirable  only  in 
some  small  measure,  then  objections  com¬ 
paratively  trivial  will  justify  its  rejection.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  it  as  eminently 
and  supremely  desirable,  then  no  objections 
but  those  which  involve  the  surrender  of 
essential  truth  will  have  any  weight.  Every 
day  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  we  cheer¬ 
fully  submit  to  self-denials  and  sacriflces  for 
the  sake  of  some  greater  good.  And  our  per¬ 
sonal  preferences  and  private  interests  and 
denominational  pride  we  would  all  cheerfully 
forego,  “for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  greater 
unity  and  advancement  of  the  Church,  of 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head.  ” 

Manifestly  no  Plan  of  Federation  which 
could  be  desired  will  be  free  from  objection. 
Faults  and  imperfections  can  be  found  every¬ 
where  by  him  who  seeks  for  them,  and  de¬ 
structive  criticism  is  always  the  easiest  sort 
of  criticism.  Confessedly  no  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ever  devised  has  been  perfect.  To  deflne 
exactly  the  limits  of  liberty  and  authority, 
and  secure  at  once  the  interests  of  individu¬ 
als  and  the  public  gcod,  is  a  problem  not  yet 
completely  solved.  In  the  best  civil  govern¬ 
ments  on  earth,  what  questions  are  constantly 
arising  touching  sometimes  their  fundamental 
principles  and  best  established  agencies  and 
administration.  In  our  Presbyterian  polity, 
with  its  Scriptural  principles,  after  the  ex¬ 
periments  and  experiences  of  so  many  cen¬ 
turies,  what  changes  we  are  still  making  in 
our  Form  of  Government  and  Book  of  Discip¬ 
line.  The  utmost  we  can  hope  for  is  an  ap¬ 
proximation  toward  tbe  ideal.  The  difficulty 
here  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  many 
bodies,  each  having  its  own  character,  his¬ 
tory,  relations,  denominational  interests,  and 
denominational  polity,  are  to  be,  to  a  limited 
extent  federated.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile 
alienated  friends,  and  family  quarrels  are 
always  and  proverbially  most  bitter.  To  make 
peace  on  earth  the  eternal  Son  must  come 
down  from  heaven  “So  making  peace  by  the 
blood  of  His  cross”  and  none  but  the  sons  of 
God  can  be  peacemakers.  “Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.”  Not  by  might  nor  by  pow¬ 
er,  only  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  shedding 
abroad  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts  can 
the  divided  churches  be  brought  together. 

Tbe  last  Assembly  ordered  the  proposed 
Plan  of  Federation  to  be  sent  down  to  the 
Presbyteries  “for  their  information  and  ad¬ 
vice.”  That  and  nothing  more.  The  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  come  under  my  notice  were 
anticipated,  and  have  been  stated  strongly  in 
an  article  from  tbe  pen  of  Dr.  S.  J.  Niocolls, 
published  originally  in  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review,  and  republished  in  several 
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papers.  Dr.  Niccolls’  name  gives  special  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  objections.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Church  Unity  Committee  which  re¬ 
ported  the  Plan,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  joint 
meeting  when  it  was  fully  discussed  by  all 
the  parties  interested.  Some  who  went  into 
that  meeting  prejudiced  against  it  entirely 
changed  their  views  and  are  now  its  most  zeal¬ 
ous  advocates.  All  the  objections  he  urges  he 
would  have  heard  fully  considered  and  from 
all  points  of  view,  and  perhaps  the  crossligbts 
thrown  upon  tbe  question  might  have  influ¬ 
enced  him  as  it  did  others. 

Tbe  first  objection  is  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Plan  as  proposed  by  the  Assembly  would 
be  unconstitutional.  He  regards  it  as  one  of 
those  “Constitutional  Rules”  which  may  be 
made  obligatory  only  by  the  approval  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries.  In  the 
judgment  of  expounders  of  the  constitution, 
of  equal  authority,  it  cannot  come  under  the 
category  of  “Constitutional  Rules.”  Tbe 
Assembly  they  bold  under  its  general  powers 
of  “superintending  the  concerns  oi  the  whole 
Church,  of  conducting  correspondence  with 
foreign  churches,”  would  be  competent  to 
make  it.  If,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
considerable  minority  it  were  thought  desira¬ 
ble  for  any  reason  to  have  the  action  of  the 
Presbyteries,  it  could  be  done. 

The  second  objection  is  in  these  words :  “  Tbe 
terms  proposed  are  too  indefinite  and  are 
likely  to  lead  to  friction  in  their  execution.  ” 
If  this  objection  be  valid,  it  concludes  against 
all  constitutions,  either  for  Church  or  State, 
and  makes  the  formation  of  such  forever  im¬ 
possible.  A  constitution  is  in  its  very  nature 
general,  and  therefore  indefinite.  It  concerns 
itself  only  with  tbe  broadest  generalizations 
and  the  most  fundamental  principles.  It  can¬ 
not  anticipate  the  concrete  cases  which  may 
arise,  or  apply  its  principles  to  specific  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  may  present  themselves.  The 
interpretation  of  its  terms  and  the  application 
of  its  principles  is  left  to  the  tribunal  it  ap¬ 
points.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  very  general  and  very  indefinite,  but  it  is 
interpreted  and  applied  in  large  volumes  of 
laws  and  judicial  decisions.  Under  our  Con¬ 
stitution, 'acts,  deliverances,  and  decisions  of 
our  church  courts  are  constantly  accumu¬ 
lating,  as  the  occasion  for  them  arises. 

Under  the  general  charge  of  indefiniteness 
we  have  three  specifications.  Article  2  reads : 
“The  acts,  proceedings,  and  records  of  tbe 
duly  constituted  authorities  of  each  of  the 
denominations  shall  be  received  in  all  the 
other  denominations,  and  in  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil,  as  of  full  credit  and  with  proper  respect.” 
We  are  told  “it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  full 
credit  and  proper  respect  mean.”  Of  course  it 
is.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  decide  it  until  a  case 
arises.  Article  4,  Section  1  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  reads:  “Full  faith  and 
credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
every  other  State.  ”  Many  indefinite  questions 
might  arise,  and  have  arisen,  as  to  the  inter' 
pretation  and  application  of  this  provision, 
yet  it  is  manifest  that  no  Federal  Union  could 
be  formed  without  such  a  provision.  Tbe  sec¬ 
ond  specific  objection  under  this  head  is  that 
while  Article  8  declares  that  the  Federal 
Council  is  constituted  “for  the  prosecution  of 
work  that  can  be  better  done  in  union  than 
separately,  there  is  no  statement  of  what  that 
work  is.”  Of  course  not  for  it  is  a  constitu¬ 
tion  not  a  book  of  statutes.  The  same  reply 
is  valid  as  against  the  third  specification. 
Details  are  not  of  the  essence  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  Plan. 

Tbe  second  main  objection  to  tbe  proposed 
Plan  is,  “The  ratio  of  representation  in  the 
Federal  Council.  The  names  and  members  of 
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•even  cburches  are  given  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  has  895,997  members, 
while  the  other  churches  only  have  577,991, 
and  yet  they  are  to  have  equal  representation 
in  the  Council.  The  number  of  members  in 
the  other  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches 
than  our  own  is  understated  by  Dr.  Niccolls; 
it  should  be  863,166.  Inequality  among  the 
constituent  bodies  is  always  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way  of  their  federation.  A 
memorable  example  of  this  is  found  in  the 
history  of  our  Federal  Constitution.  Precisely 
the  same  question  confronted  them  as  con¬ 
fronts  us.  There  are  the  great  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  along  side  of 
them  the  little  States  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware.  Will  the  little  States  consent  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  great,  or  will  the  great  States 
admit  the  little  States  to  an  equality  of  repre¬ 
sentation  T  This  was  the  crucial  question,  and 
for  a  time  it  threatened  to  wreck  the  whole 
scheme.  The  debates  were  protracted  and  bit¬ 
ter.  State  pride  was  aroused,  party  interests 
and  sectional  jealousies  were  appealed  to,  and 
at  one  time  Washington  himself  despaired  of 
finding  any  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  it 
was  found  at  last  in  an  equality  of  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate.  Dr.  Niccolls  tells  us  very 
truly  that  the  “Senate  cannot  act  in  general 
legislation  without  the  consent  of  the  House.  ” 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  House  cannot 
act  without  the  Senate.  And  with  reference 
to  appointments  to  office  and  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  the  Senate  exercises  some  of 
the  highest  functions  of  sovereignty  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  House. 

As  to  the  general  principles  of  federation 
and  the  spirit  in  which  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  federation  of  oui  unequal  churches 
are  to  be  met,  I  know  of  no  more  profitable 
reading  on  the  human  side  than  the  Federalist 
and  the  letter  of  Washington  to  Congress  when 
transmitting  to  it  the  Constitution  as  finally 
adopted  by  the  Convention.  In  this  letter 
Washington,  after  adverting  to  the  difficulties 
encountered  from  State  pride  and  sectional 
jealousies,  and  freely  admitting  that  in  the 
instrument  proposed  imperfections  may  be 
found,  goes  on  to  express  the  hope  that  under 
it  the  many  States  will  be  federated  in  a 
great  nation — a  hope  how  grandly  realized  1 
And  then  he  attributes  the  result  reached  to 
the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  sacrifice  private  prejudices  and 
national  interests  to  the  general  good,  which 
at  last  prevailed.  And  shall  Christians,  with 
the  love  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  each  other 
in  their  hearts,  refuse  to  each  other  the  same 
confidence  and  hold  fast  to  their  separate  de¬ 
nominational  interests  where  “the  glory  of 
Oud  and  the  greater  unity  and  advancement 
of  His  Church”  are  involved?  The  autonomy 
of  the  several  churches  as  to  all  interests  of 
merely  local  concern,  is  abundantly  guarded, 
and  as  to  matters  of  general  interest  and 
equal  interest  to  all,  cannot  the  many  become 
one.  As  to  the  expenses  of  the  Council,  they 
will  be  so  small  that  our  great  Church  can 
easily,  if  in  other  respects  the  Plan  commends 
itself,  assume  the  whole.  The  other  church¬ 
es,  as  I  recollect,  declared,  however,  their 
willingness  to  make  the  expenses,  like  the 
representation,  equal. 

The  la§t  objection  to  tbe  proposed  Plan  is, 
“That  it  is  less  in  its  scope  and  promises  less 
in  its  efficiency  than  that  cooperation  which 
already  exists  in  the  Pan  Presbyterian  Coun¬ 
cil”.  I  confess  my  utter  amazement  in  reading 
these  words.  The  Pan-Presbyterian  Council 
embraces  all  Presbyterians  in  all  lands.  The 
Federal  Council  includes  a  definite  number  of 
churches  in  this  land.  The  Pan -Presbyterian 
Council  does  not  possess  even  an  advisory  au¬ 
thority  M  to  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the 


American  churches.  The  Federal  Council  is 
to  possess  such  powers  as  may  be  conferred  by 
the  federated  churches.  These  powers,  as 
stated  in  the  Plan,  are  the  advi  ory  power  of 
promoting  “cooperation  in  home  and  foreign 
missionary  work,”  and  the  authority  to  “take 
such  action  as  may  concentrate  the  influence 
of  all  the  churches  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
truth  that  our  nation  is  a  Protestant  Christian 
Nation.  ” 

For  myself,  I  am  free  to  say  that  giving  to 
these  objections  all  the  force  they  have  in  the 
mind  of  their  author,  I  am  still,  and  in  spite 
of  them,  in  favor  of  the  proposed  federation. 
I  agree  heartily  with  Dr.  Niccolls  that  organic 
union  is  the  end  to  be  sought,  and  that  if 
these  divisions  are  unjustifiable  and  unneces¬ 
sary,  a  federation  which  serves  to  cover  them 
up  and  to  present  a  specious  form  of  unity, 
will  be  of  no  advantage.  Tbe  proposed  federa¬ 
tion  is  a  step  toward  union.  Tbe  many 
churches,  in  one  sense,  are  made  one  by  the 
Federal  Council.  We  may  delay  or  hinder  the 
coming  of  federation  for  a  time,  but  come  it 
surely  will. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  SHEDD. 

Bflnnte  of  the  Presbyterj  of  New  Tork  concerning 
the  death  of  Dr.  W.  O.  T.  Shedd. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  desires  to  ex¬ 
press  its  sense  of  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one  of 
its  oldest  and  most  venerated  members,  tbe 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  O.  T.  Shedd,  and  to  record  a 
tribute  of  affecionate  honor  to  his  learning, 
his  virtues,  and  his  Christian  piety. 

William  Oreenough  Thayer  Shedd  was  born 
at  Acton,  Mass.,  in  1820.  He  was  of  pure  New 
Engird  descent  in  the  sixth  generation  from 
Daniel  Shedd,  who  was  one  of  tbe  early  set¬ 
tlers  in  Braintree,  Mass.  His  education  was 
received  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  where 
he  took  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  1889,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he 
graduated  in  1843.  The  influences  of  heredity 
and  early  training  were  strongly  marked  in  bis 
character  and  thought.  He  was  a  son  of  New 
England  physically,  morally,  and  intellectu¬ 
ally,  a  firm  believer  in  tbe  Puritan  view  of 
life  and  conduct,  and  a  legitimate  successor  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Hopkins,  and  Emmons  in 
theology. 

In  1844  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  church  of  Brandon,  Vt.  In 
1845  he  became  Professor  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  Vermont.  It  was 
while  be  was  in  this  chair  that  he  came  into 
close  contact  with  the  Coleridgean  Philosophy 
(which  was  then  dominant  in  the  University 
of  Vermont,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Maish),  and  rendered  an  important  service  to 
literature  by  tbe  preparation  of  the  first  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  tbe  works  of  Coleridge  for 
America.  Dr.  Shedd  afterwards  parted  com¬ 
pany  with  Coleridge  on  most  important  the¬ 
ological  points,  but  tbe  influence  of  the  great 
English  poet  and  philosopher  upon  his  style 
and  bis  intellectual  habits  was  never  effaced. 

In  1852  Dr.  Shedd  was  called  to  the  Chair  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  at  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  In  1858  he  went  to  Andover  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.  In  1862  he  was  called  to  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  to  be  the 
associate  of  the  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D  , 
in  the  pastorate.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary.  In  1874  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology.  In  1890  he 
retired  from  active  duty  and  was  made  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus,  from  which  position  he  re¬ 
signed  in  1892. 

His  most  important  published  works  were  as 
follows :  A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
1865 ;  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Thedlogy,  1869 ; 


I  Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man,  1871;  Theologi¬ 
cal  Essays,  1877;  Literary  Essays,  1818;  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Romans,  1879 ,  Sermons  to  the 
Spiritual  Man,  1884;  The  Doctrine  of  End 
less  Punishment,  1886;  Dogmatic  Theology, 
1888 ;  Supplement  to  Dogmatic  Theology,  1894. 

This  brief  record  but  inadequately  describes 
a  long  and  fruitful  life  of  strenuous  labor  in 
the  study  and  in  the  class-room,  a  scholar’s' 
life,  a  teacher’s  life,  marked  by  the  highest 
qualities  of  intellectual  courage  and  fidelity 
to  his  convictions,  a  life  which  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  word  of  Matthew  Arnold : 

“  Of  toil  UDsevered  from  tranquility. 

Of  labor,  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplished  in  repose 
Too  areat  lor  haste ;  too  hiah  for  rivalry.” 

Dr.  Shedd’s  influence  upon  the  hundreds  of 
students  who  listened  to  his  instructions  was 
very  powerful.  His  books  are  of  standard 
authority  and  value.  His  style  is  distinguished 
by  clarity,  simplicity,  and  dignity.  His  sen¬ 
tences  may  be  easily  recognized  even  when 
they  do  not  bear  his  signature,  and  stand  out 
with  the  elevation  of  restrained  and  noble 
illustration,  and  the  beauty  of  English  unde¬ 
filed  in  strong  contrast  with  inferior  work. 
In  deductive  logic  and  dialectics  be  was  a 
master.  He  had  trained  his  mind,  naturally 
acute  and  tenacious,  to  an  extraordinary  skill 
in  the  scholastic  methods  of  reasoning,  and 
he  employed  them  in  unfolding  the  contents 
of  a  theological  definition,  or  deducing  the 
necessary  consequences  of  a  doctrine  with  un¬ 
failing  accuracy  and  amazing  courage.  His 
Dogmatic  Theology  may  be  regarded  as  tbe 
clearest  and  most  consistent  expression  of 
high  Calvinism  which  the  nineteenth  century 
has  produced.  It  is  monumental.  The  great 
worth  of  bis  two  volumes  of  sermons  lies  in 
the  testimony  which  they  bear,  by  a  manner 
so  natural  and  inevitable,  that  it  seems  to  be 
almost  as  unconscious  as  breathing,  to  the  pro¬ 
found  realities  of  the  spiritual  life  and  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  soul  in  conflict  with  sin,  in 
communion  with  God.  and  in  confidence  in 
Christ.  In  this  tbe  sermons  do  but  reflect  the 
personal  character  and  religious  life  of  one  who 
was  in  deed  and  in  truth  a  man  of  God. 
Deeply  sensitive  to  the  guilt  and  pollution  of 
sin.  Dr.  Shedd  had  an  equally  deep  sense  of 
the  sufficiency  and  cleansing  power  of  grace. 
Prayer  was  the  source  of  his  daily  comfort  and 
strength.  Meditation  upon  the  divine  perfec¬ 
tions  was  tbe  chief  pleasure  of  his  life.  His 
manner  of  living  was  simple  and  retired,  his 
address  modest  and  dignified,  yet  full  of  un¬ 
affected  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  in  his 
daily  walk  and  conversation  he  testified  the 
sobering,  purifying,  uplifting  power  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

In  tbe  last  months  of  his  earthly  life  the 
love  of  God  was  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  most 
abundantly,  and  his  peace  flowed  like  a  river. 
Through  weakness  which  increased  steadily 
from  month  to  month,  be  labored  with  patient 
economy  of  failing  powers  at  the  completion 
of  bis  last  literary  task.  When  it  was  done  he 
thanked  God  for  strength  to  finish  his  work, 
and  waited  with  earnest  expectation  for  the 
divine  call  to  enter  into  rest.  His  outward 
man  was  failing,  but  his  inward  man  was  re¬ 
newed  day  by  day.  The  physical  fear  of 
death,  which  had  much  oppressed  him  in  for¬ 
mer  years,  vanished  as  the  event  drew  near, 
and  his  soul  was  kept  in  perfect  peace.  His 
last  words  were  full  of  human  affection  and 
heavenly  truth,  and  without  a  mental  anxiety 
or  a  mortal  pang  he  quietly  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November, 
1894. 

Such  a  life,  crowned  by  such  a  death,  should 
call  forth  sentiments  of  gratitude  from  the 
hearts  of  believers,  and  strengthen  them  in  the 
holy  confidence  of  faith.  Now,  therefore,  as 
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fellow  Christians  and  co-Presbyters  of  our  de¬ 
parted  brother,  William  Greenough  Thayer 
Shedd,  we  inscribe  his  name  with  reverence 
and  affection  up>on  the  roll  of  members  of  this 
Presbytery  who  have  finished  their  course 
and  kept  the  faith  and  received  their  reward ; 
we  express  our  true  sympathy  with  his  family 
and  friends,  both  in  their  sorrow  at  his  de¬ 
parture  and  in  their  joy  at  the  peaceful  and 
happy  close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage ;  and  we 
utter  our  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for 
having  given  to  us  in  the  life  of  man  so  hum¬ 
ble,  so  devout,  and  so  consistent,  a  new  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  and  rejoice  in  the  saving  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


WEST  NEW  YORK  MATTERS. 

Buffalo  has  been  investing  in  buffaloes. 
In  the  fine  city  park  laid  out  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmstead,  one  of  the  leading  features  is  a 
herd  of  bisons.  As  this  is  the  only  leading 
American  city  named  after  an  animal,  it  is  fit 
and  proper  that  it  should  have  a  living  coat  of 
arms.  Travellers  may  well  stop  oflF  here,  for 
the  particular  purpose  of  inspecting  living 
specimens  of  this  mammoth,  uncouth  and 
somewhat  rare  beast.  They  are  costly  and 
rare  and  unique  among  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
The  city  paid  eight  hundred  dollars  for  the 
last  addition  made  to  its  collection.  A  few 
days  ago,  at  2  A  M. ,  some  of  these  creatures 
imagined  that  they  owned  the  town.  They 
escaped  from  their  home  and  roamed  rampant 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  terrifying  the 
inhabitants,  until  captured  by  the  police  and 
returned  to  their  purely  ornamental  sphere 
of  life,  and  allowed  drunken  men  who  had 
climbed  telegraph  poles  for  safety  to  go  home 
in  peace. 

On  a  recent  evening  an  event  long  antici¬ 
pated  by  clericals  took  place  in  the  grey  stone 
Gothic  edifice  on  Delaware  Avenue,  known  as 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  This  parish 
has  had  a  singular  history.  It  was  started 
and  fitted  out  with  one  of  the  most  costly 
stone  buildings  in  the  city  by  the  Palmer 
family,  well  known  for  their  commercial  and 
religions  prominence.  This  was  years  ago. 
For  two  years,  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  J. 
Paul  Egbert  (whom  the  last  Cosmopolitan 
styles  one  of  the  few  preachers  who  attract 
young  men)  it  has  been  vacant.  It  called  re¬ 
cently  Rev.  W.  J.  McKittrick  of  Batavia.  He 
was  for  ten  years  Dr.  Crosby’s  assistant  in  New 
York.  Rev.  Dr.  Fraser  of  Newark  preached 
the  sermon.  It  was  one  of  his  characteristic 
efforts,  abounding  in  telling  points,  well  put 
and  most  pat.  He  said  among  other  good 
things : 

“Every  minister  should  be  a  godly  man  ;  but 
every  godly  man  should  not  be  a  minister.  ” 
-  *  .  .  “You  may  ordain  a  fool  with  all  the 
apostolic  succession  in  Christendom  and  he 
will  be  a  fool  still,  and  of  all  fools  the  fool  in 
the  pulpit  is  the  worst  fool.”  ....  “To 
preach  Christ  effectively  you  must  know  Him 
personally.”  ....  “Take  no  thought  (the 
words  of  Jesus)  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not 
to  think  on  the  questions  of  the  day.”  .  .  .  . 
“While  we  need  light,  we  have  more  need  of 
heart  in  the  pulpit.”  .  .  .  “St.  Paul  spoke 
of  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  but  not  the 
preaching  of  foolishness.” 

The  installing  prayer  was  given  by  Rev. 
Samuel  T.  Clark.  Then  followed  the  two 
charges.  The  first,  full  of  tender  personal 
references,  by  Rev.  A.  W,  Allen ;  the  other  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Draper  of  Syracuse,  to  the  people,  on 
the  theme:  “Be  in  tune.”  It  was  a  most 
original  and  striking  effort.  Dr.  Draper  was  a 
member  twenty  years  ago  of  Calvary  Church, 
since  which  lime  he  has  climbed  from  Bergen 
to  Syracuse  and  Batavia. 

Dr.  Frasar  was  the  guest  of  his  classmate, 
Hon.  George  Forman,  at  bis  palatial  home  on 
Delaware  Avenue. 

Poinsettas  and  palms  deeked  the  sanctuary 


and  a  reception  and  a  collation  closed  an  even¬ 
ing  of  music,  talent  and  Christian  infiuence. 

WKSTFIELD. 

Pastor  Sweesey  reports  that  the  Week  of 
Prayer  was  duly  observed  in  this  parish  on  the 
winter  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Edward 
Skinner,  son  of  the  sainted  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner, 
known  all  over  the  State,  is  the  banker  of 
Westfield,  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Arcanum 
and  right  band  man  of  the  Presbyterian  pas¬ 
tors.  He  well  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  in  all  manner  of  service. 

liOCKPORT. 

One  of  the  influential  adherents  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  this  place  has  recently  been 
nominated  on  the  civil  service  commission  by 
fiov.  Morton.  We  refer  to  Editor  Cobb  of  the 
Journal,  for  many  years  Regent  of  the  State 
University.  _  He  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton 
College,  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Upson, 
and  a  man  well  fitted  to  regulate  civil  service, 
unle'ss  the  term  is  synonymous  with  uncivil 
service.  The  Lockport  church  is  also  the 
home  of  the  Niagara  white  grape,  that  rivals 
the  Malaga,  and  the  training  ground  of  Maltby 
Babcock,  who  is  doing  so  finely  at  the  Brown 
Memorial  in  Baltimore.  That  church  is 
always  sending  out  good  things  to  the  world. 

ROCHESTER. 

The  new  number  of  the  “Brick  Church  Life” 
lies  before  us,  and  is  a  superb  production. 
Dr.  Shaw  would  rejoice  to  see  its  day  and  be 
glad  indeed.  Full  of  photogravure  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Nativity  and  other  seasonable  sub¬ 
jects,  it  is  at  once  of  deep  interest  to  the 
stranger  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  people. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  the  church  life  of 
the  winter  in  this  Monroe  city  is  the  series  of 
Shakespeare  studies  conducted  in  the  church 
library  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charles 
Rohlfs.  This  gentleman  has  enjoyed  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  at  once  an  actor 
and"^  Presbyterian  elder.  Delighted  audi 
ences  crowd  to  hear  his  studies  and  recitals 
wherever  he  goes,  and  that  church  is  not  only 
safe,  but  fortunate,  that  adds  him  to  the  win 
ter  repertoire.  But  Shakespeare  in  church  I 
Shades  of  John  Knox  I  Can  it  be  possible  I 
What  would  Brother  Finney  say  if  he  could 
return  to  his  beloved  Rochester?  Well,  there 
may  be  more  harm  done  in  a  so-called  sewing 
circle  that  ought  to  be  styled  a  ripping  meet¬ 
ing,  than  in  an  evening  with  the  “Merchant 
of  Venice”  under  the  guidance  of  Elder 
Rohlfs.  At  any  rate,  let  any  curious  inquirer 
write  to  Dr.  Taylor  for  explanation. 

St.  Peter’s,  the  pioneer  in  improved  litur- 
gic  services  in  our  country,  is  without  a  pas¬ 
tor.  It  ought  not  to  remain  so  long,  as  in 
many  respects  it  is  an  inviting  field. 

Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

BnrFALO,  Jan.  28. 

THE  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  people  of  the  North  have  no  true  con¬ 
ception,  I  think,  of  the  loss  to  Florida  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  great  freeze  of  last  December. 
Not  only  do  the  orange  growers  suffer,  espe¬ 
cially  the  smaller  ones,  but  all.  of  every  occu¬ 
pation,  dependent  on  orange  growing  for  em¬ 
ployment.  The  paralysis  has  been  complete. 
Usually  everj  person  willing  to  work  would 
be  busy  at  this  time  of  year,  and  the  laughter 
and  songs  of  the  orange  pickers  would  be 
heard  in  the  groves.  Now  there  are  groups 
of  men  about  the  stores,  both  black  men  and 
white,  looking  disconsolate  because  there  is 
no  man  to  hire  them.  Some,  semi -invalids, 
who  came  down  to  work  their  way  through 
the  winter  and  escape  the  maladies  to  which 
they  were  exposed  in  their  Northern  homes, 
have  been  compelled  to  return  prematurely 
and  brave  the  blizzafds  they  hoped  to  escape. 
The  orange  buyer  is  no  more  seen  in  the  land. 
We  mfss  hint,  for  generally  he  was  a  very 


pleasant  fellow,  and  made  lively  times  for  us 
when  he  bought  a  crop  on  the  trees  and  want¬ 
ed  it  hurried  off  to  market.  There  cannot  be 
such  distress  here  as  there  is  in  Nebraska,  for 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  suffering  there 
are  wanting  here.  But  distress  there  will  be 
here  on  the  part  of  many  until  a  new  crop 
comes.  Take  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  income  of  a  few  thousand  people, 
most  of  them  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
and  distress  is  inevitable.  The  extent  of  dam¬ 
age  to  the  trees  is  not  yet  apparent ;  only  it  is 
known  that  the  young  trees  are  many  of  them 
killed.  It  is  truly  pitiful  to  see  every  orange 
tree  covered  with  brown  and  withered  leaves 
in  place  of  green,  and  the  ground  beneath 
strewn  so  thickly  with  fallen  fruit  that  one 
wonders  how  so  large  a  quantity  ever  found 
place  on  the  now  vacant  branches.  “Such  a 
waste  1”  we  are  tempted  to  say.  But  since 
God’s  hand  is  in  the  loss,  we  suppress  the 
language  and  the  thought.  I  can  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  courage  and  submission  with 
which  their  heavy  loss  has  been  borne  by  the 
people  about  me. 

In  the  little  church  of  Glenwood  we  had 
at  last  Sabbath  morning’s  service  quite  a 
full  representation  of  all  the  white  population 
within  the  radius  of  a  mile.  The  exercises 
were  made  more  interesting  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  through  Mr.  Wm.  Ware,  one  of  our  elders, 
of  a  neat  communion  service  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Deland.  The  Deland  church 
had  outgrown  the  set  and  passed  it  to  us,  ask¬ 
ing  only  that  we  in  turn  pass  it  on,  when  in¬ 
sufficient  fur  our  use,  to  some  church  that 
was  situated  as  we  are  now.  The  gift  was 
accepted  with  thanks  and  used  in  the  com¬ 
munion  season  which  followed.  If  this  made 
our  exercises  more  interesting,  an  event  of  the 
previous  week  tended  to  make  them  more  ten¬ 
der  and  solemn. 

On  Friday  last  I  officiated  at  the  funeral  of 
a  young  man  aged  twenty  years.  He  was  a 
favorite  in  this  community,  a  youth  of  fine 
promise  and  of  good  Christian  character.  He 
was  also  a  student  at  Stetson  University,  in 
Deland,  and  President  Forbes  and  a  company 
of  his  fellow-students  were  at  the  funeral. 
He  was,  moreover,  an  only  child,  and  one  to 
whom  a  loving  father  expected  to  bequeath 
ample  possessions.  But  last  Thanksgiving 
Day  there  was  a  match  game  of  football  at 
the  University  in  which  young  Buel  was  be¬ 
sought  to  take  part.  .  He  did  so  with  all  the 
vim  which  he  usually  displayed  in  what  he 
undertook.  The  consequence  was  an  injury 
in  the  head  which  produced  paralysis  and 
death.  Thus  another  has  been  added  to  the 
long  list  6f  tragic  deaths  caused  by  the  savage 
contests  which  are  permitted  to  take  place  in 
this  game. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn  of  Cleveland  had  the  Cour¬ 
age  to  say  in  a  public  discourse  in  wbich  be 
paid  bis  respects  to  the  manner' of  conducting 
what  is  called  an  athletic  sport,  that  there 
were  men  on  the  football  teams  of  Adalbert 
College  who  deserved  to  be  sent  to  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary.  It  is  to  his  honor  that  he  dared 
utter  so  unfashionable  and  unpalatable  a  truth. 
Football  matches  have  received  their  quietus 
for  the  present  in  the  University  of  Dtland. 
We  would  not  welcome  very  cordially  any  col¬ 
lege  president  or  professor  who  came  here  de¬ 
fending  this  game,  with  all  the  peril  to  life 
and  limb  attending  it,  on  the  ground  that 
“some  lives  must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  race  of  athletic  young  men.”  We  do 
not  believe  in  any  such  doctrine.  The  sacrifice 
of  life  for  the  accomplisbment  of  such  an  end 
is  neither  necessary  nor  excusable.  Aa  good 
muscles  may  be  made  in  safe  and  friendly  con¬ 
tests  of  strength  and  skill  as  in  those  out  of 
which  some  of  the  contestants  invariably  come 
either  lamed  or  lifeless.  It  is  nothing  for  us 
as  a  nation  to  be  proud  of,  to  have  companies 
of  college  athletes  go  round  the  country  on 
exhibition,  pitting  themselves  in  what  proves 
in  many  cases  to'be  niorta*  contests  with- com¬ 
panies  from  other  oClleges. . '  The  spirit  of 
healthful  emulation  ought  not  to  be  exagger¬ 
ated  into  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  of  hate. 

'  W.  H.  B. 

Oira WOOD,  Pi.!*-.,  J»B. -28, 1885- 
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LABOEB  THINGS  FOB  THE  CAUSE  OF 
FOBEIGN  MISSIONS. 

A  letter  bas  recently  been  received  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Foreign  Board  from  one  of 
the  pastors  in  New  York  City,  telling  of  the 
reading  at  a  recent  monthly  concert  of  a 
stirring  narrative  of  missionary  experience  in 
Syria.  It  was  listened  to,  among  others,  by 
a  poor  laboring  man,  his  eyes  streaming  with 
tears.  At  the  close  of  the  service  he  placed 
in  the  pastor’s  hand  a  five-dollar  bill,  saying, 
“There  is  something  for  the  mission  in  Syria. 
Ood  bless  those  noble  workers  and  the  work.” 
And  then,  as  his  pastor  writes,  with  a  look 
of  intense  regret  upon  his  manly  face, he  added  : 
“Oh,  that  I  could  only  do  some  large  thing  to 
aid  in  the  dear  Saviour’s  cause  in  the  mission 
field.  ” 

Could  a  wave  of  this  man’s  spirit  of  devo¬ 
tion  and  self-denial  roll  over  the  whole 
Church,  what  a  magnificent  result  would  we 
have  I  How  would  the  lagging  wheels  of  our 
Foreign  Board’s  great  enterprise  bound  for¬ 
ward  !  How  would  the  hearts  of  our  mission¬ 
aries  all  over  the  world  rejoice  at  the  report 
thereof!  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
call  was  loud  for  “large”  and  liberal  things  in 
aid  of  this  cause  it  is  now.  In  compliance 
with  the  direction  of  the  last  General  Assem¬ 
bly  the  Board  has  made  its  appropriations  to 
the  mission  field  “in  the  confidence  that  the 
Church  will  both  obliterate  the  debt  and 
maintain  her  mission  work  on  the  same  scale 
that  it  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past 
year” ;  but  from  present  appearances  that  an¬ 
ticipation  will  not  be  realized.  The  outlook 
foreshadows  debt  upon  debt,  and  the  debt  of 
this  new  year  threatens  to  be  as  portentous 
in  size  as  that  of  the  old  year,  while  the  old 
debt  remains  still  unpaid. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  January  1st,  were  $1,020,132.55,  which 
with  the  deficit  from  last  year  make  a  total  to 
date  of  $1,122,780.34. 

The  receipts  to  January  1st  were  $289,101.14. 
The  amount  required,  therefore,  to  meet  pres¬ 
ent  obligations  to  May  1st  is  $833,629.20,  or 
$233,241.04  more  than  was  received  during  the 
same  period  last  year. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  they 
present  themselves  from  the  mission  fields. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-five  missionaries, 
male  and  female,  are  under  commission  by 
the  Board,  and  have  had  their  support  guar¬ 
anteed  them  for  the  whole  of  this  year.  Sev¬ 
enteen  hundred  and  forty-one  native  preach 
ers  and  helpers  are  in  connection  with  our 
missions,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  also 
have  the  pledge  of  the  Board  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  salaries  through  this  fiscal  year, 
if  not  beyond  it. 

Some  fifty  boarding  schools,  with  nearly 
four  thousand  scholars,  are  under  full  head¬ 
way  for  the  year,  and  cannot  be  dismissed  at 
short  notice.  This  is  the  season  when  that 
great  department  of  mission  work,  the  village 
schools,  is  planting  the  seeds  of  Christian 
truth  in  the  minds  of  more  than  forty -eight 
thousand  pupils,  among  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  different  nationalities. 

Twenty  -  five  dispensaries  and  hospitals, 
where  last  year  over  266,000  patients  were 
under  treatment,  are  in  active  operation ;  and 
where  could  we  begin  to  close  up  their  benefi¬ 
cent  workt  Imagine,  can  you,  the  effect  on 
the  people  whom  they  are  winning  to  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  Christian  faith,  if  we 
were  compelled  to  shut  their  doors. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  work  which 
must  appeal  warmly  to  our  sympathies  and 
may  well  inspire  us  to  special  efforts  to  sus¬ 
tain  our  missionaries  in  their  soldier-like  sac¬ 
rifices  on  the  field. 

What  a  record  of  American  grit  and  Chris¬ 


tian  heroism  is  that  of  Moffatt  and  Lee  of 
Korea  hurrying  right  back  to  Pyang  Yang 
as  soon  as  the  din  of  battle  bad  died  away, 
even  while  the  ground  was  still  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  hundreds  of  the  slain,  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  place  were  most  for¬ 
bidding  and  perilous,  such  as  seem  to  have 
occasioned  the  early  death  of  their  brave  asso¬ 
ciate,  Dr.  Hall  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Thus  fearless  are  they  in  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  replant  the  Redeemer’s  fiag  in 
that  important  center,  and  rally  around  it  the 
little  band  of  Christian  Koreans  who  had  been 
scattered  at  the  approach  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  armies. 

We  read  of  the  tireless  energies  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Syria,  regardless  of  personal 
health  and  comfort,  striving  to  thwart  the 
hostile  schemes  of  the  Moslem  authorities  to 
close  their  schools  in  the  Lebanon,  Mr.  Eddy 
riding  several  hours  at  night,  and  repeatedly 
by  day,  with  the  ague  upon  him,  to  obtajn 
government  orders  to  restrain  the  local  gov¬ 
ernor  from  his  obstructive  policy. 

From  Africa  come,  the  sad  tidings  of  the 
death  of  that  resolute  explorer,  the  noble, 
self  sacrificing  missionary.  Dr.  Good,  falling 
at  his  post  while  pushing  the  advance  guard 
of  the  Church  into  the  interior  regions  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  He  was  expecting,  ere  many 
months,  to  take  a  furlough  in  this  country, 
where  his  invalid  wife  had  preceded  him,  but 
the  great  Captain  of  the  missionary  host  has 
summoned  him,  not  to  furlough,  but  to  eter¬ 
nal  rest.  And  now  that  little  band  of  afflicted 
missionaries  at  Batanga,  twice  bereaved  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks,  in  cabling  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Good,  send  an  urgent  call  for  reinforce¬ 
ments. 

In  Persia,  the  late  conference  of  our  two 
missions,  assembled  to  devise  larger  things 
for  that  land,  testifies  most  solemnly  to  the 
manifested  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
their  deliberations,  leading  to  singularly  unan¬ 
imous  conclusions  under  the  most  weighty 
sense  of  their  responsibility  to  their  divine 
Lord,  looking  to  new,  active,  persistent  efforts 
in  carrying  the  Gospel  into  the  strongholds  of 
Mohammedanism  throughout  the  Persian  Em 
pire. 

Now  in  view  of  these  divinely  inspired  and 
most  heroic  plans  and  efforts  to  push  forward 
the  cause  of  human  redemption  in  Christ’s 
holy  name  and  power,  in  view  of  the  mighty 
enterprises  solemnly  undertaken,  as  detailed 
above,  and  in  the  face  of  the  huge  deficit 
looming  up  before  the  Board,  what  will  the 
churches  at  home  dot 

Last  June,  with  the  then  conditions  under 
consideration,  the  General  Assembly  called  for 
an  increase  of  twenty  five  per  cent,  over  the 
offerings  of  the  previous  year.  But  the  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  opening  of  1895  have  become 
far  more  serious  than  then. 

One  church,  not  of  large  means,  has  re¬ 
cently  almost  doubled  its  subscription.  It 
was  done  in  spite  of  the  bard  times,  in  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  town,  where  the  mills  had  been 
running  half  time  a  portion  of  the  year,  with 
frequent  shut  downs  beside.  The  noble  re¬ 
sult  was  brought  about  chiefiy  by  the  faith¬ 
ful,  determined  efforts  of  the  pastor.  The 
whole  day  of  the  collection,  Sunday,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  Foreign  Missions.  A  collection  was 
taken  up  twice  in  the  church  and  at  every 
other  session,  whether  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
Bible  class,  or  Christian  Endeavor.  Even  the 
preceding  prayer-meeting  was  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  depth  of  interest  to  the  approaching 
offering.  Such  labors  cannot  but  be  blessed. 
Why  may  they  not  be  repeated  in  many  other 
places T 

With  this  presentation  of  the  facts  we  leave 
the  question  of  individual  responsibility  to 
each  particular  church,  as  between  it  and  its 


divine  Head.  May  each  respond  to  the  call  in 
a  spirit  of  lofty  loyalty  to  Him  and  His  blood - 
bought  cause,  and  in  joyful  readiness  to  do 
some  “large  thing”  in  His  behalf. 

“There  is  that  giveth  and  yet  increaseth ; 
and  there  is  that  wiihholdeth  more  than  is 
meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.  ” 

[Signed]  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.,  John  Gil¬ 
lespie,  D.  D. ,  Robert  E.  Speer,  Corresponding 
Secretaries;  Benjamin  Labaree,  D  D. ,  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary:  William  Dulles,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 


MKS.  W.  G.  SHAUFFL.EB. 

On  Wednesday,  January  9,  there  went  to  her  rest, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  godly  women 
who  were  the  pioneers  of  Foreign  Missionary  work 
in  the  Orient.  Mrs.  Shauffler  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  April  13, 1802.  Always  an 
earnest  and  devoted  Christian  she  soon  found  her 
attention  called  to  the  work  of  Christian  education 
in  the  East,  andvolimteered  to  go  out  as  the  private 
missionary  of  a  small  society  of  ladies  formed  in  the 
city  of  New  Haven.  She  was  the  first  unmarried 
woman  who  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  East  from 
this  land,  and  under  her  care  there  was  established 
the  first  girls’  school  in  the  Turkish  empire.  This 
was  about  the  year  1830,  and  the  school  was  located 
at  Smyrna.  Thus  she  was  in  reality  the  “Columbus” 
of  all  that  vast  system  of  education  for  women  that 
now  blesses  the  realms  of  the  Sultan. 

In  1^  she  met  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Schauffler,  who 
had  gone  to  the  East  as  a  single  man,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  they  were  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  in  Constantinople  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodell. 
There  the  major  part  of  her  missionary  life  was 
spent,  and  there  her  memory  still  survives  as  a  fra¬ 
grant  odor  among  both  native  and  foreign  residents. 
Her  genial  hospitality  and  helpful  ways  made  her 
house  a  glad  resting  place  for  many  of  those  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  came  and  went  from  the  interior  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  she  helped  to  fit 
out  numberless  parties  of  missionary  travellers. 
In  times  of  pestilence  and  plague  and  cholera,  she 
was  ever  h^pful  and  resourceful  in  her  energies, 
and  many  turned  to  her  as  to  one  who  they  knew 
would  not  fail  them  in  their  hour  of  need.  In  all 
missionary  work  she  was  a  true  helpmeet  to  her 
husband,  and  without  her  aid  he  never  could  have 
accomplished  the  va.st  work  that  he  did. 

In  1877  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schauffler  returned  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  where,  in  18^  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
leaving  her  to  journey  on  alone  for  twelve  years 
more.  But  she  never  lost  her  cheerfulness,  and 
even  buoyancy  of  spirits,  nor  her  intense  interest 
in  mission  work  the  world  over.  She  lived  tn  the 
last  in  the  present,  and  the  matters  pertaining  to 
the  “Kingdom”  were  the  nearest  to  her  heart.  It 
was  truly  wonderful  to  see  how  her  faculties  were 
preserved  to  the  end,  not  excluding  her  memory, 
and  how  the  thought  of  self  was  last  and  that  of 
others  first  in  her  mind.  At  the  age  of  ninety-one 
she  made  an  address  occupying  forty  minutes  to  a 
society  of  ladies  in  New  Rochelle,  where  she  spent 
the  last  years  of  her  life  with  her  third  son,  and  no 
one  would  have  thought  from  the  matter  or  the 
manner  of  the  speaker  that  she  was  over  fourscore 
years  and  ten  ^ears  of  age. 

In  her  misnonary  life  in  Constantinople,  Mrs. 
Schauffler  was  associated  with  all  those  heroes  of 
older  days — the  Goodells,  Dwights,  Hamlins^  Riggs¬ 
es,  Blisses,  and  others  whose  names  are  written  in 
the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life.  Truly,  a  noble  honor 
roll,  among  whom  she  is  worthy  to  stand.  Her  last 
days  were  peaceful,  and  when  the  end  came,  it  was 
hard  to  know  exactly  at  what  moment  earthly  life 
ceased  and  heavenly  life  began.  Her  life  was  that 
of  the  godly  and  her  death  that  of  the  righteous, 
while  the  memory  of  her  words  and  deeds  is  only 
blessed.  , 


GOLDEN  WEDDING.  1845-1895. 

The  above  figures  were  traced  in  golden  charac¬ 
ters  over  the  heads  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Root 
in  the  beautiful  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Root 
(sister  and  bridesmaid  of  the  bride  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  only  one  then  present)  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  9th,  the  occasion  being  the  celebration  of  their 
“  Golden  Wedding.”  It  is  not  often  that  such  pleas¬ 
ant  gatherings  take  place  and  this  rare  occurrence 
intensifies  the  interest  surrounding  them.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Root  have  for  the  past  few  years  been  residents 
of  Ingersoll,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held  was  more  than  manifested  by  the  large  number 
who  extended  their  congratulations  when  guests  to 
the  number  of  over  two  hundred  were  present,  and 
the  chaste  and  rare  collection  of  beautiful  presents 
was  greatly  admired. 

The  genial  couple  received  their  friends  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  fioor  being  covered  by  a  most 
beautiful  carpet  on  which  they  were  married,  the 
yam  of  which  was  spun  by  Mrs.  Root  in  her  girl¬ 
hood  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  'The  wnols 
affair  passed  off  most  pleasantly  and  no  couple  could 
be  more  deserving  or  the  hearty  congratulations 
showered  on  them  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Root.  Many 
relatives  came  from  the  East  and  West  to  be  present 
at  this  happy  time,  three  ^nerations  of  the  family 
being  represented.— Chronicle,  Jan.  Inger¬ 

soll,  Canada. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Independent  deprecates,  as  do  most 
law  abiding  citizens,  any  compromise  with 
the  liquor  dealers  which  “should  legalize  one 
hour  of  Sunday  selling.”  It  proceeds: 

Who  are  the  men  who  ask  that  the  saloons 
may  be  open  every  Sunday  afternoon  and 
evening?  We  must  not  forget  that  they  are 
not  among  our  noblest  and  best  citizens,  that 
their  business  is  not  one  which  makes  men 
better  but  worse,  not  richer  but  poorer,  not 
more  humane  but  more  wicked.  These  men 
are  claiming  the  right  to  open  their  rumshops 
on  Sundays.  They  have,  as  a  class,  no  more 
right  than  dry-goods  dealers  or  grocers  or 
auctioneers,  or  members  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  or  bankers,  or  other  business  firms. 
These  do  not  ask  to  have  the  Sunday  law 
changed.  They  are  content  with  it.  They 
are  content  to  do  legitimate  business  six  days  in 
the  week  and  to  close  their  places  on  Sunday. 
What  the  liquor  dealers  ask  is  a  special  right, 
an  exclusive  right,  and  that,  too,  to  conduct 
a  business  that  ruins  tens  of  thousands  yearly, 
bankrupts  families,  demoralizes  young  men, 
promotes  crime,  makes  paupers,  fills  the  jails, 
and  saddles  the  community  with  enormous 
expenses  for  police  courts.  Jails,  almshouses 
and  other  charitable  institutions.  We  say 
that  such  rights  should  not  be  conceded.  We 
say  that  rumsellers  must  submit  to  the  same 
restrictions  that  men  in  all  other  business 
purpits  willingly  submit  to.  We  say  that 
their  demand  is  an  impertinence,  and  that  it 
would  be  both  weak  and  wicked  to  surrender 
to  them.  It  is  time  for  honest  and  honorable 
citizens  to  claim  some  rights  for  themselves. 
One  of  these  rights  unquestionably  is  a  quiet 
and  orderly  Sunday.  They  have  been  remiss 
in  ♦^^he  past  in  not  demanding  the  enforcement 
of  the  law ;  now  that  their  attention  has  been 
called  to  it,  is  the  time  to  insist  that  all  the 
power  vested  in  the  municipality  shall  be  ex¬ 
ercised  to  hold  the  liquor  dealers  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  statutes.  The  liquor  dealers 
told  the  Mayor  that  if  every  dealer  were 
obliged  to  close  on  Sunday  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  it  so.  The  Superintendent  of 
Police  has  said  that  if  the  police  justices 
would  send  a  number  of  the  arrested  liquor 
dealers  to  jail,  the  effect  would  be  such  that 
one  would  not  be  able  to  get  into  a  saloon  on 
Sunday  with  a  hammer.  We  are  under  a  re¬ 
form  administration.  Let  us  see  if  this  law 
cannot  be  enforced. 


The  Examiner  is  moved  to  a  pardonable 
facetiousness  on  reading  one  or  two  recent 
descriptions  of  ease  and  luxury  of  missionary 
life  in  distant  parts: 

Hello  I  Here  is  a  find,  indeed!  Here  is  a 
bonanza  I  Here  is  richness !  Every  one  can 
be  a  millionaire,  without  undergoing  any 
hardship,  as  a  result  of  nothing  but  the  light¬ 
est  and  pleasantest  employment.  The  Ram¬ 
bler  notices  in  the  Arena  for  January  a  state¬ 
ment  proceeding  from  Mr.  V.  R.  Oandhi, 
B.  A.,  who  is  said  to  be  an  Eastern  scholar, 
and  who  came  to  this  country  to  represent  the 
Jain  community  of  India  in  the  great  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Religions.  Of  course  Mr.  Gandhi’s 
statements  are  correct.  Far  be  it  from  an  in¬ 
significant  person  to  dispute  his  word.  Mr. 
Orandhi  states  that  an  American  gentleman, 
an  officer  of  high  standing,  who  had  travelled 
all  over  the  East,  mentioned  to  another  gen¬ 
tleman  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  mission¬ 
ary  who  made  profuse  professions  of  poverty 
and  self-denial,  but  who.  on  close  inquiry, 
confessed  that  he  was  leading  a  life  of  great 
luxury ;  that  he  had  a  handsome  residence ; 
that  he  employed  twenty  servants ;  that  he 
owned  a  fine  cotton  estate  in  India ;  that  he 
had  an  interest  in  two  cotton  mills,  one  in 
Bombay,  from  which  he  derived  an  income  of 
98,000  annually;  that  he  had  an  interest  in  a 
prosperous  mine ;  that  he  had  a  magnificent 
residence  on  the  North  River;  and  that  his 
daily  life  was  that  of  a  prince.  As  nothing  is 
said  to  imply  that  this  case  is  exceptional,  it 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  it  represents 
the  general  life  of  missionaries,  and  that  all 
of  them  have  attained  equal  worldly  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  are  living  on  a  scale  of  equal  mag¬ 
nificence. 

But  sometimes  opulence  is  the  result  of 
great  hardship  and  danger.  The  beggar  who 
envied  the  magnificence  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
learned  from  the  lips  of  the  excellent  Sinbad 
that  all  this  had  cost  a  great  deal :  that  in  the 
effort  to  secure  this  property  he  had  been  sub¬ 


jected  to  persecution  by  land,  by  sea,  by  wild 
beasts,  by  gigantic  rocs,  that  he  had  been 
captured,  and  had  been  within  an  inch  of 
being  devoured  by  enormous  one-eyed  canni¬ 
bals.  But  the  wealth  of  the  missionaries  has 
not  been  secured  at  such  a  cost.  Rather,  the 
missionary,  as  may  be  learned  from  a  recent 
article  in  The  Forum,  from  which  a  quotation 
was  lately  made  in  the  columns  of  this  paper, 
has  five  or  six  servants,  a  good  house,  a  horse 
and  carriage,  with  no  cares  or  labors  except 
the  making  of  his  reports  and  the  statement 
of  his  converts.  He  breakfasts,  walks  a  little 
while  in  the  church  grounds,  looks  at  his 
fiowers,  then  he  sits  in  an  armchair  in  the 
veranda,  reading  the  Bible  and  bis  news¬ 
paper;  he  eats  a  hearty  lunch  and  takes  a 
nap,  his  servant  meanwhile  fanning  him ;  at 
3  o’clock  he  wakes  up,  goes  to  town,  and  sits 
quietly  while  the  Christian  pariah  preaches. 
'Then  the  missionary  adds  a  few  words  and 
goes  home  to  dinner.  Who  would  not  be  a 
missionary?  Particularly  when  it  cost  noth¬ 
ing,  and  when,  along  with  the  pleasure  of 
accumulating,  there  also  comes  the  sense  of 
complacency.  Why  should  men  risk  their 
lives,  following  the  whale  through  the  Arctic 
seas,  making  themselves  crazy  on  the  brokers’ 
board,  troubling  their  brains  with  schemes 
and  inventions,  when  they  can  achieve  un 
heard  of  wealth  simply  by  being  missionaries 
in  India? 

As  the  Rambler  peruses  these  veracious  ar¬ 
ticles,  he  can  but  inquire  whether  the  schools 
attended  by  these  eminent  Orientals  had  one 
department  devoted  to  telling  the  truth. 


The  Christian  Advocate  quotes  and  comments 
in  vindication  of  our  common  orthodox  faith, 
and  common  honesty  in  its  profession : 

The  symposium  of  the  Independent  on  “The 
Churches  in  1894,”  in  which  the  grand  divisions 
of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians  were 
described  by  representative  men,  was  a  re¬ 
markable  journalistic  feat.  None  of  the  com¬ 
munications  made  any  remark,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  upon  other  denominations,  with  the 
exception  of  that  contributed  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  D.  D. ,  who,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
violates  courtesy,  logic,  and  truth  in  the  fol 
lowing  passage : 

“Almost  any  Unitarian  would  tell  you  that 
the  practical  creed  of  everyday  laymen  in  all 
the  Protestant  churches  of  America  is  Uni 
tarian.  We  really  believe  that  it  is  only  the 
clergy  of  the  evaiigelical  Churches  who  believe 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 
For  the  rank  and  file  we  really  think  that 
their  religion  would  be  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  they  believe  in  God  and  worship 
Him  that  they  believe  in  heaven  and  hope  to 
go  tfcere,  and  that  they  try  to  do  right  among 
their  fellow -men,  and  that  they  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God  to 
tell  men  to  do  this.  I  said  this  to  a  large 
audience  of  Presbyterians  in  Saratoga  last 
September.  As  soon  as  I  had  done  a  Presby¬ 
terian  clergyman  came  to  me  on  the  platform 
and  told  me  that  I  was  right  in  this  statement. 
Since  that  time  I  have  had  various  attacks 
upon  that  sermon  sent  me  from  different  Pres¬ 
byterian  journals.  No  one  has  yet  ventured  to 
say  that  the  laymen,  by  and  large,  of  the 
Presbyterian  communion  believe  in  the  West 
minster  Confession.  The  Unitarian  Church  of 
America  is  not  dissatisfied  with  this  position. 
We  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the  laity  of 
America  w'ill  insist  that  the  pulpit  shall  ex 
press  the  doctrine  which,  on  the  whole,  the 
laity  have  come  to.” 

This  is  really  an  insidious  method  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  underntine  the  confidence  of  the 
laity  of  the  evangelical  Churches  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  their  ministry  and  in  other  laymen. 
Dr.  Hale  has  on  various  occasions  pursued  this 
course,  and  it  appears  to  be  his  settled  policy. 
He  asserts  that  it  is  only  the  clergy  of  the 
evangelical  Churches  who  believe  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  specific  attack  upon  the  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Congregationalists,  particularly 
the  former.  But  previous  to  making  that 
statement  he  has  affirmed  indirectly  “that  the 
practical  creed  of  everyday  laymen  in  all  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  America  is  Unitarian.” 
Now,  the  Unitarian  creed  denies  the  Deity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  fall  of  man,  and  his  utter 
inability  to  renew  himself  without  special 
divine  aid ;  it  denies  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  the  majority  of  Unitarians  deny 
the  incarnation,  hold  that  Joseph  was  the 
father  of  our  Lord,  do  not  admit  that  the 
death  of  Jesus  was  in  any  sense  necessary  to 
make  it  possible  for  God  consistently  to  remit 
the  penalty  of  sin ;  it  denies  the  probationary 


character  of  life,  and  the  future  everlasting 
punishment  of  such  as  finally  reject  the  offers 
of  salvation  through  Christ. 

With  respect  to  Presbyterians,  when  the 
proposition  for  the  revision  of  the  Confession 
was  first  mooted,  we  took  pains  to  converse 
with  a  large  number  of  prominent  Presby¬ 
terians  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
while  we  met  many  laymen  who  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  election, 
and  reprobation,  we  did  not  meet  one  who 
would  accept  a  single  proposition  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  creed  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  evangelical  system.  The  votes  of  the  lay¬ 
men  in  most  of  the  Presbyteries,  as  well  a« 
their  speeches  on  this  subject,  entirely  dis¬ 
prove  Mr.  Hale’s  assertion.  As  for  the  Meth¬ 
odists  and  the  Baptists,  their  whole  work 
would  come  to  an  end  immediately  if  the  prac¬ 
tical  creed  of  everyday  laymen  in  their 
churches  was  Unitarian.  Every  conversion 
and  every  revival  which  enlarges  the  member¬ 
ship  of  their  churches  proceeds  upon  the  as¬ 
sumptions  that  underlie  the  evangelical  faith, 
and  which  are  explicitly  repudiated  by  Uni¬ 
tarians.  That  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  could 
be  found  who  would  approach  Dr.  Hale  and 
confirm  his  statement  is  not  at  all  wonderful. 
There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  when  members  of  different 
Churches  would  not  make  statements  of  that 
kind  to  eminent  representatives  of  doctrines 
different  from  those  taught  in  the  communion 
with  which  they  were  connected.  But  ex¬ 
tremely  few  of  the  members  of  any  live  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Baptist,  or  Methodist  Church  could 
be  found  to  sum  up  their  creed  in  the  state 
ment  which  Dr.  Hale  makes. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  asks :  “  What 
are  presbyteries  for  if  they  have  not  the 
authority  and  the  obligation  to  group  churches 
and  put  pastors  to  work?”  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  concedes  that  grouping  may  be  over¬ 
done.  On  this  point  it  remarks : 

Grouping  churches  is  a  good  '  thing,  much 
better  than  letting  them  go  pastorless;  but  it 
may  easily  be  overdone.  No  Presbytery  should, 
without  protest,  allow  a  church  able  to  sup 
port  a  minister  for  full  time,  to  dwarf  its 
growth  and  usefulness  by  uniting  with  neigh 
boring  congregations  and  paying  but  one-half 
or  one-fourth  of  what  it  ought  to  pay.  By 
such  an  arrangement  the  strong  church  not 
only  robs  itself  of  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  weekly  services,  and  the  constant  presence 
of  the  pastor  among  the  people,  but  misedu- 
cates  and  injures  its  members  by  teaching 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  but  a  fraction  of 
their  duty  in  work  and  giving,  and  thus  per¬ 
manently  weakens  itself.  It  is  much  better 
for  a  Christian  to  do  or  give  a  little  more 
than  a  little  lees  than  he  can  afford.  It 
“tendeth  to  poverty”  of  soul  and  of  spiritual 
life,  if  not  of  purse,  for  a  man  or  a  church  to 
withhold  more  than  is  meet.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  which  were  once  strong,  but  have 
grown  weak,  have  crippled  and  dwarfed 
themselves  in  this  way.  Other  congregations 
have  grown  strong  by  putting  forth  their  full 
strength.  By  all  means  let  really  weak 
churches  be  grouped ;  but  let  presbyteries  see 
to  it  that  churches  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone  be  not  |>erniitted  to  weaken  themselves 
by  leaning  on  their  neighbors. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  urges  that  “men 
who  love  men”  demand  that  slugging  matches 
shall  cease  to  be  a  lawful  popular  entertain¬ 
ment  : 

At  the  present  time  a  large  proportion  of 
the  matches  are  between  young  fellows  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age— boys, 
the  reporters  call  them.  Brutality  on  the 
seats  of  the  amphitheatre  urges  these  lads  to 
batter  one  another  and  cover  one  another 
with  blood.  The  legislatures  are  in  session. 
Can  we  have  appeals  to  them  to  forbid  these 
contests,  where  the  chief  aim  is  to  “knock  a 
man  out”  by  an  extremely  hazardous  and 
brutal  blow  on  the  lower  side  of  the  jaw  or 
on  the  chin.  The  exhibition  is  altogether 
brutalizing.  Present  laws  are  evidently  in¬ 
sufficient.  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  “Julius  Csssar," 
wrote  that  the  English  were  descending  to 
the  level  of  the  Romans,  who  in  the  days  of 
the  Emperors  crowded  the  amphitheatre  to 
witness  the  combats  of  gladiators.  He  was 
condemned  by  many  writers  for  saying  it. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  bis  accusa¬ 
tion.  His  words  apply  today  to  the  United 
States. 
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The  Perean  Ministry. 

XXX.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus  and  the 
Withdrawal  to  Ephraim. 

John  xi.  1-54. 

[International  Lesson  for  March  8rd, 
John  xi.  30-45.  Golden  Text. — John  i.  25. 
The  International  Lesson  for  February  17th, 
The  Good  Samaritan,  Luke  x.  25  87,  will  be 
found  in  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lesson  XXV., 
Evangelist  for  December  13,  1894.  Golden 
Text. — Leviticus  xix.  18.] 

In  His  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (John 
X.  15,  17;  Lesson  XXVI.),  Jesus  had  taught 
that  the  highest  manifestation  of  love  is  self- 
sacrifice,  that  the  highest  manifestation  of 
life  is  through  death.  The  lesson  of  to  day  is 
an  illustration  in  actual  experience,  and  a 
fuller  development,  of  that  teaching. 

Bethany,  now  called  El-Azariyeh  (the  town 
of  Lazarus),  is  less  than  two  miles  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  (xi.  18),  lying  in  a  deep  ravine  east  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  There  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  Jesus  had  visited  the  family  of 
Lazarus  at  the  time  of  the  Dedication  Feast ; 
they  were  therefore  perfectly  well  aware  of 
His  danger.  The  message  which  the  sisters 
sent  to  Him  when  their  brother  became  ill 
does  not  express  even  a  wish  that  He  should 
come  to  them.  In  their  sore  affliction  their 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  their  best  loved 
Friend.  They  longed  for  His  sympathy ;  they 
were  not  unmindful  of  that  wonderful  cure 
wrought  from  Cana  of  Galilee  on  the  noble¬ 
man’s  eon  in  Capernaum.  They  had  no  need 
to  ask  for  His  presence. 

The  answer  which  He  sent  to  them  from 
Perea  must  have  strangely  perplexed  them.  | 
When  it  reached  them,  Lazarus  was  already 
in  the  tomb,  for  Jesus  delayed  only  two  days 
beyond  the  messenger,  and  found  after  a  sin¬ 
gle  day’s  journey  that  Lazarus  had  been  four 
days  dead. 

Why  Jesus  delayed  for  two  days  to  go  to 
them  cannot  be  explained  by  His  fear  of  dan¬ 
ger,  for  two  days’  delay  could  not  avert  that, 
nor  by  any  need  that  the  sisters’  faith  should 
be  tried,  for  we  see  that  though  perplexed, 
they  did  not  lose  their,  faith  either  in  His 
love  or  Hie  power.  The  explanation  must  be 
found  in  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  His  disciples,  who  knew  the  dan 
ger  (vss.  8.  16).  He  was  walking  in  the  day¬ 
light  of  His  Father’s  will,  obedient  to  His 
orders,  when  He  abode  two  days  in  the  place 
where  He  was ;  as  well  as  when  He  said,  I 
go,  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep.  The 
key  to  all  His  conduct  was  ever,  I  do  always 
the  things  that  please  Him.  (viii  29.) 

A  long  day’s  walk  brought  them  from  their 
Perean  retreat  to  Bethany,  and  on  arriving, 
Jesus,  who  knew  that  the  house  of  mourning 
would  be  crowded  with  friends  (for  the  Jews 
deemed  it  a  pious  duty  to  pass  seven  days  of 
wailing  condolence  with  those  who  were  be¬ 
reaved),  stopped  before  reaching  the  village. 
Not,  we  may  be  sure,  because  He  was 


aware  that  those  were  hostile  Jews  who 
mourned  with  Martha  and  Mary,  but  because 
He  had  a  heart  like  ours,  and  longed,  as  we 
®hould  do,  for  an  interview  in  quiet  re¬ 
tirement  with  those  whose  grief  was  also  His. 
It  is  a  little  touch  which  harmonizes  well 
with  what  we  know  of  Martha’s  active,  stir¬ 
ring  character,  that  it  was  she  who  met  the 
messenger  who  brought  tidings  that  Jesus 
was  coming. 

There  was  no  word  of  reproach  in  the 
broken-hearted  exclamation  with  which  Mar¬ 
tha  fell  at  her  Lord’s  feet.  The  faith  of  this 
woman  has  surely  been  underrated.  In  spite 
of  all  which  seems  to  tell  against  Him,  her 
confidence  in  this  Friend  is  unshaken.  She 
does  not,  indeed,  understand  His  true  nature, 
and  therefore  His  power.  She  is  sure  that  He 
is  the  beloved  of  God  and  that  God  will  grant 
whatever  He  may  request,  and  for  the  moment 
hope  again  flashes  up.  He  has  come.  He 
has  power  with  God ;  what  may  not  be  the 
result?  And  because  of  her  faith  the  Loid 
led  her  up  higher,  giving  her  a  sublime  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  true  nature  of  life  (vs.  25).  She 
was  able  to  receive  it,  able  to  rise  above  the 
imperious  hope  with  which  she  had  met 
Him,  ready  to  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord.  And  so  at  Jesus’  request  (evidently 
implied,  vs.  28),  she  could  go  calmly  to  sum¬ 
mon  her  sister  to  a  quiet  meeting  with  Him. 

Their  desire  for  privacy  was  frustrated  by 
the  Jews,  their  guests,  who,  supposing  that 
Mary  was  going  to  the  grave  for  one  of  the 
periods  of  loud  wailing  that  custom  demanded, 
followed  after  her.  There  is  a  touching  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  tenderness  of  the  tie  between 

them,  of  the  childlike  confldence  of  Mary  in 
the  Lord,  in  her  falling  at  His  feet  and  weep¬ 
ing.  Just  as  a  little  child,  who  separated  from 
his  mother  keeps  pent  up  in  himself  the  grief 
that  nearly  rends  his  heart,  bursts  into  tears 
the  moment  he  sees  the  beloved  face,  so  Mary, 
as  she  saw  Him,  fell  down  at  His  feet  with 
tears  in  the  certainty  of  His  sympathy.  Her 
strength  was  the  strength  of  love,  rather  than 
of  faith  ;  in  a  sense  though  she  made  no  re¬ 
quest  it  appeared  to  compel  Him. 

To  ask  why  Jesus,  who  could  raise  Lazarus 
from  the  dead,  should  suffer  so  intensely  and 
with  such  varied  emotions  as  the  word  trans¬ 
lated  groaned  implies,  and  as  His  tears  made 
manifest,  is  to  forget  that  He  was  truly  man 
—  not  like  us,  unsympathetic,  half  loving, 
more  than  half  inhuman— and  to  measure  Him 
by  a  standard  which  is  not  that  of  true  hu¬ 
manity.  No  certainty  of  His  that  joy  was 
coming  to  them  made  their  grief  less  real ; 

then,  in  true  sympathy  with  them.  His  grief 
was  also  real.  Not  even  acquiescence  in  the 
will  of  God  made  pain  any  the  less  pain  for 
them,  bereavement  any  the  lees  bereavement ; 
then  neither  did  He,  whose  heart  of  love  was 
all  for  them,  nothing  for  Himself,  feel  less 
pain  and  sense  of  loss  than  they.  He  really 
loves;  He  perfectly  knows  our  frame.  In  all 
our  afflictions  He  is  afflicted  ;  He  is  one  with 
us  in  our  woes,  even  as  He  is  one  with  the 
Father  in  His  inflnite  joy.  And  by  the  very 
perfectness  of  His  sympathy,  the  presence  of 
the  unfeeling,  unsympathetic  Jews  was  the 
more  painful.  There  is  certainly  a  shade  of 
indignation,  of  repugnance,  in  the  word  which 
is  rendered  groaned. 

May  we  not  go  a  step  farther?  Can  we  fail 
to  be  reminded  here  of  that  other  scene  where 
the  soul  of  Jesus  was  sore  troubled,  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death,  when  He  offered 
His  petition  to  God  with  strong  crying  and 
tears  (Heb.  v.  7)?  Was  the  shadow  of  that 
awful  hour  over  Him  at  Lazarus’s  tomb?  If 
so,  we  have  one  more  revelation  of  His  death¬ 
less  love.  His  absolute  self  sacrifice.  Having 
loved  His  own  which  were  in  the  world.  He 
loved  them  unto  the  end,  bringing  life  out  of 


death,  even  in  the  full  realization  of  its  bitter 
cost  to  Himself.  The  brevity  of  the  question 
and  answer  bears  witness  to  the  intensity  of 
feeling  on  both  sides  :  Where  haw  ye  laid  him  t 
Lord,  come  and  see. 

The  Jews  felt  the  reality  of  Jesus’s  emotion. 
As  they  walked  along  toward  the  tomb,  “they 
kept  saying  Behold,  how  He  must  have  loved 
him  !”  But  some  of  them,  less  easily  run  away 
with  hy  their  sympathies,  suggest  a  doubt,  not 
of  His  power,  but  of  His  love.  Had  He  so 
loved  him  indeed?  then  why  had  not  He 
spared  him  from  death?  He  had  shown  that 
He  could  do  it  if  He  would.  It  was  the  last 
insult  of  unbelief  to  deny  the  low  of  Christ. 
Little  do  they  realize  that  they  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  incarnate  Love,  who  giveth 
His  life  for  the  sheep;  but  He  knows  well 
that  this  is  what  He  is  doing.  It  was  this  de¬ 
nial  of  His  love  that  caused  {therefore,  vs.  38) 
the  renewed  agitation  of  Jesus.  So  they  came 
to  the  grave— the  private  burial  place,  like 
that  in  which  He  himself  would  soon  lie, 
with  a  stone  against  the  door. 

We  can  all  understand  how  when  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  Martha’s  faith  came,  she  felt  that  it 
was  too  great,  and  shrank  back.  And  it  was 
in  the  momentary  losing  of  her  firm  grasp  on 
the  newly  learned  truth  what  life  really  is, 
that  the  incidentals  of  death  came  vividly  be¬ 
fore  her.  But  He  called  her  back  to  faith  by 
the  reminder,  not  only  of  what  He  has  just 
taught  her,  but  by  His  message  of  three  days 
before.  The  glory  of  God,  that  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  desire,  and  the  seal  of  the  faith,  of  every 
living  soul. 

The  prayer  of  Jesus  at  the  tomb  was  His 
last  effort  to  bring  those  around  Him  into 
sympathy  with  Him,  or  rather  with  His  work. 
Some  degree  of  belief  must  exist,  even  in 
those  who  stand  by,  for  miracle  to  be  possi¬ 
ble,  at  least  in  a  moment  like  this,  when  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  was  all  one  quiver  of  in¬ 
tense  sympathy.  He  knew  that  His  Father 
had  heard ;  the  answer  had  come  long  before, 
when  He  sent  that  confident  message  to  the 
sisters ;  but  they  who  stood  by  must  know — 
must  associate  His  power  with  God,  must 
gain  some  glimpse  of  the  perfect  oneness  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  before  He  can  recall 
His  dead  friend  to  life.  Then,  the  prayer  of¬ 
fered.  He  cried  out  with  the  great  voice  as  of 
a  multitude  who  shout :  Lazarus,  hither  !  forth  ! 
He  commanded  life  because  He  is  the  Life, 
and  all  live  to  Him. 

No  miracle  was  performed  where  none  was 
needed.  The  swathings  of  the  grave  were  not 
removed  by  the  voice  of  power,  but  by  the 
hand  of  love.  The  perfect  love  of  Jesus  is 
that  He  associates  His  friends  in  His  life-giv¬ 
ing  work. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  miracle  was 
precisely  what  Jesus  had  foreseen — His  ewn 
condemnation  to  death.  Alarmed  at  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  influential  people  (vs.  45) 
who  were  won  to  believe  in  Him,  the  chief 
priests  and  rulers  summoned  the  Sanhedrin  to 
what  appears  to  have  been  an  informal,  and 
was  probably  a  “packed”  meeting  (we  know 
that  two  members  who  were  Jesus’  friends 
were  absent,  Luke  xxiii.  51,  compare  John 
xix.  38,  39),  and  there  condemned  Him  to 
death.  They  did  not  deny  Eis  Messiahship; 
they  could  not  deny  it,  and  implicitly  they 
even  admitted  it  (xi.  47,  48).  But  though 
Jesus  were  the  Messiah,  He  must  certainly 
not  be  accepted  as  such,  for  His  acceptance, 
arousing  the  vigilance  of  Rome,  would  be 
their  undoing.  Rather,  let  Jesus  be  sacrificed. 
In  the  existing  state  of  popular  feeling  they 
could  nut  secure  His  condemnation  as  a  vio¬ 
lator  of  Jewish  law,  and  therefore  He  must  be 
found  guilty  of  treason  to  Rome.  This  de¬ 
cision  explains  the  attempt  of  the  Pharisees 
to  ensnare  Him  in  His  talk  (Matt.  xxii.  16  22.) 
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when  He  next  and  for  the  last  time  came  to 
Jerusalem. 

It  was  Caiaphas,  who  was  high  priest  in 
that  momentous  year  (he  held  the  office  thir> 
teen  years),  who  devised  this  way  out  of  their 
perplexities.  In  so  doing  he  uttered  a  truth, 
false  though  in  his  view  and  purpose  it  was ; 
the  truth  that  Jesus  during  this  last  part  of 
His  life  was  teaching  and  living — the  truth  He 
had  just  exemplified  in  coming  to  raise  Laza¬ 
rus— the  truth  that  vicarious  sacrifice  is  the 
law  of  life  as  well  as  of  salvation.  The  pro¬ 
per  humanity  of  every  human  being  begins 
only  when  he  accepts  this  law  of  life,  which 
not  only  martyrs  and  mothers  have  accepted, 
but  the  pioneers  of  every  new  country,  the 
soldiers  of  an  army,  the  sailors  who  draw 
back  on  a  sinking  ship  that  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  may  enter  the  boat.  This  is  life,  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus;  the  Caiaphas  spirit  is  death, 
the  spirit  that  will  receive  all  but  will  give 
nothing. 

For  the  present  they  could  do  nothing. 
Jesus  had  not  yet  concluded  the  teaching  of 
His  disciples,  and  so  His  hour  had  not  yet 
come.  For  His  and  their  protection  He  with¬ 
drew  to  the  sequestered  village,  Ephraim,  on 
the  slope  of  Mount  Ephraim,  once  a  part  of 
Samaria,  but  recovered  to  Judea  nearly  two 
centuries  before  by  one  of  the  Maccabees. 
Here,  we  may  believe.  His  mother  and  the 
mothers  of  several  of  His  disciples  joined 
them  (Matt.  xx.  20,  xxvii.  55;  Luke  xxiv.  10, 
compare  viii.  3),  to  share  the  sacred  intimacy 
of  the  last  weeks  of  His  life. 

tenement 
Ibousc  (Ebaptcc 

77  MADISOX  STREET. 

Mrs.  Geouqe  H.  McGrew,  Cfaairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterburt,  Supt. 

I  went  down  to  the  Chapter  House  last  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  to  see  how  the  library  was 
getting  on,  and  when  I  saw,  I  took  off  my 
things  and  went  to  work  as  Assistant  Libra¬ 
rian.  On  the  steps  and  in  the  vestibule  were 
about  twenty  children  waiting  their  turn,  and 
inside  were  as  many  more  standing  in  line, 
the  head  of  the  line  at  the  librarian’s  table 
near  the  book -shelves. 

These  shelves,  by  the  way,  are  our  most  re¬ 
cent  acquisition.  A  friend  sent  us  some 
money  to  be  used  for  the  Library,  and  two  of 
the  precious  dollars  were  spent  for  boards  and 
shellac,  and  the  janitor,  who  is  a  veritable 
handy  man,  put  up  the  shelves.  The  different 
divisions  are  marked,  "Books  for  Older 
Girls,”  “Books  for  Girls  from  10  to  14,” 
“Books  for  Boys  under  10,"  and  so  on.  One 
division  is  marked,  “Fairy  Tales,”  and  an¬ 
other,  “Histories,”  but  these  are  always 
empty,  partly  because  we  have  only  a  few  of 
each,  and  also  because  the  minute  a  fairy 
book  or  a  hstory  comes  in,  it  is  taken  out 
again. 

Each  child,  as  you  perhaps  remember,  has  a 
card  which  reads,  “No.  — .  Bring  this  card 
at  3-8.80,”  or  whatever  half  hour  is  assigned 
for  his  division,  the  curds  for  each  division 
being  of  a  different  color.  If  a  pink  card  ap¬ 
pears  during  the  half  hour  when  they  should 
be  blue,  it  must  be  accounted  for.  Usually 
the  excuse  is,  “I  was  workin’,"  or,  “I  was 
mindin’  the  baby,  and  couldn’t  come  no  other 
time.”  The  size  of  the  holder  often  makes 
this  sound  improbable  to  one  who  does  not 
know  how  early  these  children  have  to  assume 
responsibility.  As  the  old  books  come  in  and 
are  crossed  off  by  the  Librarian,  the  assistant 
takes  each  child’s  mental  measure  as  well  as 


she  can,  and  selects  a  book  from  the  division 
that  ought  to  suit  him.  Sometimes  she 
guesses  right  the  first  time,  but  often  she 
hears  the  objection,  “That  is  too  hard,”  or 
“too  easy,”  and  on  Saturday  one  boy  said, 
“Please  give  me  the  biggest  one  you’ve  got. 
or  by  Wednesday  I  shan’t  have  anything  to 
read.”  Then  there  is  the  constant  request  for 
fairy  books  and  histories,  and  the  older  girls 
for  “Little  Women,”  which  we  unfortunately 
do  not  yet  own.*  The  histories  are  often  for 
the  fathers,  who  seem  to  expect  the  children 
to  bring  home  books  that  they  can  enjoy,  too. 

The  Library  makes  a  great  deal  of  work 
beside  the  giving  out  of  books.  All  the  books 
have  to  be  covered,  and  every  week  many 
come  back  with  the  covers  so  torn  and  dirty 
that  new  ones  must  be  put  on.  Then  if  a  book 
is  out  over  two  weeks  and  a  postal  card  fails 
to  bring  it  in,  some  one  must  look  it  up.  For 
all  this  work  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
find  only  one  librarian,  and  all  that  she  can¬ 
not  do  in  one  afternoon  must  be  done  by  the 
regular  staff  at  the  Chapter  House,  who 
already  have  their  hands  full.  None  of  you 
who  read  this  could  take  the  visitor’s  place 
and  go  in  and  out  of  the  tenements  investi¬ 
gating  cases  and  administering  advice  and 
help— that  takes  experience — but  any  of  you 
could  cover  books  and  give  them  out  one 
afternoon  in  the  week,  and  thus  enable  the 
visitor  to  go  about  her  regular  work.  You 
would  make  some  bad  guesses  at  first  in 
selecting  books,  but  the  children  would  soon 
teach  you  quickness  in  this  respect  as  well  as 
in  some  others.  Living  as  they  do  in  the  very 
vortex  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  it  is  sec¬ 
ond  nature  with  them  to  try  to  get  ahead  of 
some  one.  Twice  on  Saturday  cards  were 
presented  on  which  books  had  already  been 
given  out.  It  was  finally  proved  that  the 
cards  had  been  dropped  by  their  rightful 
owners  and  picked  up  by  the  boys  who  pre¬ 
sented  them,  but  though  one  of  the  boys  very 
soon  became  tangled  in  his  own  story,  the 
other  almost  made  the  librarian  believe  she 
had  given  out  two  cards  with  the  same  num¬ 
ber,  so  positive  was  he  in  his  statements,  and 
so  honest  seeming  withal. 

You  must  not  be  shocked  by  this  — the 
librarian  was  not.  for  she  knows  this  sort  of 
children.  She  only  said,  “Now,  boys,  don’t 
try  that  kind  of  thing  again.  If  you  want 
books,  come  on  Wednesday  and  get  cards  of 
your  own.”  Having  been  found  out  so 
promptly,  they  will  feel  respect  for  her,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  use  the  Library  with  profit. 

This  was  not  intended  for  a  begging  article, 
but  please  remember  that  the  needs  of  the 
Library  are  librarians,  fairy  books,  histories, 
and  “Little  Women.” 

We  have  to  acknowledge,  as  received  through 
The  Evangelist,  a  most  opportune  gift  of  a 
large  package  of  tea  and  a  barrel  of  oatmeal 
from  Mrs.  Wakeman.  Just  now,  owing  to 
unusual  demands,  the  Chapter  is  in  great 
need  of  bedding,  baby  clothing,  and  a  baby 
carriage. 

*  Is  there  not  an  old  copy  in  the  library  of  one  of  onr 
readers  whose  “  little  women  ”  are  grownup?  Two  or 
three  copies  would  not  come  amiss.-  Ed.  Evanoslibt.I 

Bliss  Marion  Gilchrist  and  Miss  Alice  Cum¬ 
mings,  two  Scotch  lassies  who  have  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Mas¬ 
ter  in  Surgery  from  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  women  to 
take  degrees  in  all  the  history  of  Scottish  uni¬ 
versities.  They  both  studied  in  Queen  Mar 
garet’s  College,  which  is  the  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  did 
their  clinical  work  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  and 
Sick  Children’s  Hospital. 


Cbristian 

Bnbeavoc. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Good  Samaritan. 

Feb.  11.  Liberal.  8  Corinthians  9:  ft-15. 

13.  Ready.  1  Timothy  8 : 17-21. 

18.  Willing.  2  CorinthUns  8:7-12. 

14.  Wise.  Luke  8: 30-38. 

16.  Prudent.  Proverbs  8 : 9-17. 

18.  Loving.  lJohn8:10-l8. 

17.  Topic— Lessons  from  the  parable  of  the  Good 

Samaritan.  Luke  10  :  36-37.  (A  missionary 
meeting  suggested.) 

We  are  indebted  to  the  lawyer  who  sought 
to  test  Christ,  for  one  of  His  marvelous  para¬ 
bles.  The  question  which  he  asked  was  well 
fitted  to  draw  out  what  was  in  Christ,  and 
did  credit  to  the  lawyer :  “  What  must  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life  f  ”  Had  he  asked  this  in 
the  right  spirit,  seeing  what  was  involved  in 
eternal  life,  both  of  time  and  development 
and  blessing,  and  sincerely  desiring  to  know 
how  to  inherit  it,  ready  to  do  what  he  should 
be  told  to  do,  he  would  have  received  a  full 
and  clear  answer.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
careless  talk  about  eternity  and  eternal  life, 
and  they  are  too  much  made  questions  of 
mere  speculative  interest.  Christ,  like  a  wise 
teacher,  returns  question  for  question,  and 
makes  him  answer  himself.  “What  is  written 
in  the  law?  How  readest  thou,”  who  are  a 
student  and  an  interpreter  of  the  law?  The 
lawyer  answered  with  unusual  discernment, 
giving  the  summary  contained  in  Exodus  and 
in  Deuteronomy,  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul  and  with  all  thy  strength  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  For 
this  he  was  commended.  If  he  would  do  this, 
he  should  live.  He  had  not  only  answered 
himself,  but  had  shown  that  there  was  no 
need,  from  his  own  standpoint,  of  his  asking 
the  question.  Now  he  must  ask  another 
question  to  justify  himself  for  having  asked 
the  first;  and  ho  shows  his  quickness  by 
catching  up  the  words  “thy  neighbor”  of  the 
last  part  of  bis  answer,  and  asking  “And  who 
is  my  neighbor,”  the  neighbor  whem  I  must 
love?  The  emphasis  was  put  on  the  “my.” 
He  is  answered  by  a  parable  which  again 
makes  him  answer  his  own  question. 

My  Neighbor. 

A  man— meaning  a  Jew— going  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  fell  among  robbers, 
who  both  stripped  him  and  beat  him,  and  de¬ 
parted  leaving  him  half  dead.  The  rocky  ra¬ 
vines  of  this  mountain  road  gave  highwaymen 
a  good  chance -to  ply  their  calling,  and  so  fre¬ 
quent  were  such  occurrences  that  this  has 
been  called  “the  bloody  way.”  To  this  day  it 
is  dangerous,  and  travelers  must  be  protected 
by  soldiers.  This  man  was  left  half  dead,  and 
had  help  not  come  soon,  he  would  have  per¬ 
ished.  It  happened  that  a  priest  going  down 
to  Jericho  saw  him  and  passed  by  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ravine.  He  may  have  been  re¬ 
turning  from  fulfilling  his  yearly  course  at 
the  temple.  Jericho  was  a  priestly  city,  and 
large  numbers  dwelt  there,  so  that  it  was  a 
common  occurrence  to  meet  them  on  the  road. 
It  might  be  supposed  that,  to  say  nothing 
about  his  being  a  priest,  the  spirit  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  worship  would  have  still  been  warming 
his  heart  with  love  to  God  and  men,  and  he 
would  not  only  be  the  first  one  to  pity  and  to 
help  the  unfortunate,  but  would  count  it  a 
privilege  to  serve  God  in  this  way,  regarding 
it  as  a  particular  providence  that  he  should 
happen  along  just  in  time.  But  no;  he  ex¬ 
cused  himself  from  want  of  time,  or  because 
disinclined  to  take  the  trouble,  or  for  fear 
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might  cost  him  money ;  tor  whatever  reason, 
he  hastened  on,  not  wishing  to  see  more  of  the 
sufferer,  that  he  may  forget  it  the  sooner.  A 
Levite,  whose  office  it  was  to  serve  at  the 
temple,  and  who  would  be  supposed,  like  the 
priest,  to  have  more  than  the  common  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  also  saw  and 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  The  law  forbade 
neglecting  the  ox  or  the  ass  of  one’s  brother, 
if  fallen  into  a  pit ;  how  much  more  a  brother 
man  I 

Now  comes  along  a  Samaritan,  whose  house 
a  Jew  would  not  enter,  with  whom  he  would 
not  eat  nor  have  any  dealings.  He  was  of  an 
alien  and  accursed  race,  and  in  his  prayers 
the  Jew  anathematized  him.  What  could  be 
expected  of  him?  When  he  saw  the  wounded 
man  he  pitied  him  and  went  to  him  and 
dressed  his  wounds  and  set  him  on  his  own 
beast  and  took  him  to  an  inn,  not  moved  by 
prejudice,  nor  sparing  personal  effort  and 
trouble,  nor  fearing  the  robbers.  His  only 
thought  was  for  the  sufferer;  his  journey 
could  be  delayed ;  his  first  business  was  to 
help  the  needy.  That  which  Providence  put 
in  his  way  was  his  first  duty.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  he  took  care  of  him  at  the  inn  while  he 
stayed  there,  and  then  paid  for  his  care  after 
he  should  go  away,  and  promised  also  to  pay 
whatever  more  should  be  necessary  on  his 
return.  No  innkeeper  would  fear  to  trust 
such  a  man. 

An  incident  of  a  like  character  is  told  con¬ 
cerning  the  treatment  of  a  poor  cartman 
whose  old  horse  fell  dead  in  the  street,  and 
thus  his  dependence  for  the  support  of  his 
family  was  taken  away.  A  crowd  gathered 
around,  and  one  said  “Too  bad  I”  and  another, 
“I  pity  him”;  while  a  third  said  “I  pity  him 
too,”  and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  took 
out  ten  dollars  and  gave  to  the  unfortunate 
man,  and  turning  to  the  crowd  said  “How 
much  do  you  pity  him?”  Pity,  to  be  of  any 
help,  must  in  some  way  be  personified.  God’s 
pity  for  the  world  was  such  that  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.  This  was  the  divine  definition  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  pitying  love  or  compassion.  The 
heavenly  Father  would  not  have  any  sinner 
perish,  and  made  a  way  of  salvation  at  great¬ 
est  cost. 

Christ  asked  the  lawyer  which  of  the  three 
proved  neighbor  to  the  wounded  man,  and  he 
could  but  answer,  convicting  himself,  “He 
that  showed  mercy  on  him.”  “Go  then,”  was 
the  reply,  “and  do  thou  likewise.” 

Do  Thoa. 

It  is  easy  to  be  a  sectarian,  or  to  be  ec¬ 
clesiastical  rather  than  Christian.  Churcbi- 
anity  may  lack  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
organization  be  put  for  life.  The  Pharisees 
made  their  religion  consist  of  forms,  and  lost 
the  ability  to  recognize  the  Christ  when  He 
came,  seeking  the  outside  rather  than  the 
heart  of  religion.  It  is  possible  for  one  to  be 
80  much  absorbed  in  church  affairs  as  to  neg¬ 
lect  one’s  home  and  the  duties  that  lie  near¬ 
est  at  hand.  While  seeking  great  things,  di¬ 
vine  opportunities  and  privileges  are  lost. 
Christ  taught  that  what  was  done  to  one  of 
the  least  of  His  disciples  was  done  to  Him. 

Dr.  Parkhorat 

is  following  close  to  the  Master  in  trying  to 
purify  New  York  city  of  its  corruptions  and 
to  save  the  fallen  and  help  the  poor.  It  is 
the  very  mission  of  the  church  to  raise  up  and 
cure  and  save.  Nothing  which  concerns  the 
well- being  of  man  is  foreign  to  her  work. 
The  man  who  has  a  need  which  she  can 
lelieve  is  the  neighbor  who  is  to  be  loved. 
The  mission  of  Christ  is  the  mission  of  bis 
followers.  To  everyone  He  says  “Go,  love,  do 
likewise.  ” 


ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

“Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Lesson  for 
Children.!’— P.  T.  Farwell. 

John  observed  that  Jesus  at  once  saw  the 
trouble  in  bis  mother’s  face,  and  that  he 
withdrew  easily  and  naturally  from  the  other 
guests  and  came  to  her  in  the  outer  room. 
Then  he  heard  Mary  say  to  Jesus  in  a  tone 
that  was  not  a  request,  and  yet  seemed  confi¬ 
dent  of  an  answer,  “They  have  no  wine.”  A 
quick  change  came  over  Jesus’  face,  a  look 
glad  and  tender  and  yet  sad,  as  he  took  her 
hands  in  his  and  said  gently,  “What  to  me  and 
thee,  woman?  My  hour  is  not  yet  come.” 
Never,  John  thought,  had  he  heard  a  word 
that  thrilled  through  him  like  that  word 
“woman,”  pronounced  with  such  sweet  ten 
derness,  yet  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  vibrate 
between  love  and  pain.  John  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  words,  nor  could 
he  understand  the  answering  look  on  Mary’s 
face,  with  its  quick  changes,  first  of  love  and 
then  of  bewilderment,  and  then  of  a  grand 
heroism,  as  she  withdrew  her  hands  from 
those  of  her  son,  and  turning  to  the  young 
attendants  who  had  now  gathered  around  her 
in  mute  appeal,  said  to  them  calmly,  “What¬ 
ever  he  says  to  you,  do  it.” 

She  came  back  quietly  and  took  her  seat 
beside  John,  but  he  watched  eagerly  to  see 
what  Jesus  would  do.  In  the  outer  gallery 
stood,  according  to  custom,  six  large  water 
jars,  placed  there  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wanted  to  wash  their  hands  or  the 
plates  and  goblets  used  at  the  feast.  At  this 
late  hour  they  stood  empty,  and  Jesus  simply 
gave  the  direction,  “Fill  the  water  pots  with 
water.  ” 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  already  the 
guests,  recalled  to  their  feasting  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Jesus,  upon  whose  words  they  had 
been  hanging,  were  looking  from  their  empty 
goblets  to  the  disturbed  countenance  of  the 
master  of  ceremonies.  Lifting  up  the  jars, 
the  young  people  hastily  bore  them  to  the 
fountain  at  the  entrance  of  the  village.  While 
they  were  gone  Jesus  stood  upon  the  gallery, 
deep  in  thought,  but  John  turned  and  looked 
in  Mary’s  face. 

“You  did  not  understand,”  she  said,  “but  I 
understood.  Was  it  not  you  yourself  who 
brought  me  word  that  the  Baptist  has  an¬ 
nounced  him  as  the  Messiah,  that  even  your 
own  companion,  Andrew,  recognized  he  must 
be  the  Messiah  ;  and  that  Nathanael  saw  that 
he  was  indeed  King  of  Israel  and  the  Son  of 
God?”  She  paused  and  looked  upward,  and 
the  look  of  sweet  surprise  that  always  rested 
on  her  face  grew  deeper  and  holier. 

Then  she  turned  again  to  John,  with  a  heav¬ 
enly  light  upon  her  face.  “Did  I  not  know 
then  that  his  hour  was  near  at  band,  the  hour 
when  he  must  enter  upon  his  glorious  work? 
And  do  I  not  know  that  that  hour  must  take 
him  from  me? 

“All  his  dear  life,”  she  went  on  in  a  low 
tone  of  rapture,  “for  thirty  sweet  years  it  has 
been  ‘me  and  thee,’  ‘me  and  thee,’  between 
my  Jesus  and  me.  There  has  been  no  thought, 
no  hope,  no  trial,  no  doubt  that  we  have  not 
shared.  He  has  indeed  gone  far  beyond  me  in 
knowledge  and  in  depth  of  thought ;  but  he 
has  never  separated  himself  from  me.  He  has 
done  everything  for  me.  and  I  have  done  every¬ 
thing  for  him — ‘me  and  thee’  always.  The 
hour  has  not  yet  come  when  it  must  be  so  no 
longer,  but  it  is  very  near ;  once  more— but 
this.  I  know,  must  be  the  last — he  has  shared 
my  care  and  taken  upon  himself  my  burden. 
Yes,  I  know  this  is  the  last  time.  He  may 
not  be  at  my  service  any  more,  for  he  has  his 
own  work  to  do.  And  I  can  never  help  him 
any  more,  except  by  letting  him  go  free  from 


the  tie  that  has  bound  us  so  close  and  has 
been  so  dear.  This  last  time  I  have  gone  to  . 
him  for  help,  and  he  will  help  me,  though  I 
do  not  yet  know  how.  But  see  1” 

She  pointed  to  the  door.  The  six  young  peo¬ 
ple  bad  returned  with  their  water  jars  filled  to 
the  very  brim  with  the  sparkling  water  of  the 
fountain ;  they  bad  set  them  down  in  their 
places,  and  John  heard  Jesus  say;  “Draw  out 
now  and  bear  to  the  master  of  the  feast.” 
And  as  they  passed  along  bearing  their  brim¬ 
ming  goblets,  the  mother  and  the  friend  of 
Jesus  looked  at  one  another  in  stunned  amaze¬ 
ment,  for  that  which  sparkled  in  the  goblets 
was  red  wine.  And  as  they  looked  at  Jesus 
standing  still  on  the  gallery,  rapt  in  thought, 
a  great  glory  seemed  to  shine  about  him.  not 
visible  indeed  to  other  eyes,  but  evident  to 
those  two  to  whom  his  glory  had  just  been 
manifested.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  the 
Shekinah  of  the  wilderness  tabernacle,  the 
very  glory  of  God,  were  shining  before  their 
eyes. 

With  awe  and  rapture  they  beckoned  to  the^ 
four  other  friends  of  Jesus  and  told  them  al 
the  story.  It  was  too  sacred  to  be  made  com¬ 
mon  property ;  even  the  young  attendants  who 
had  drawn  the  water  felt  that  something 
sealed  their  lips.  But  his  five  disciples  had 
now  a  new  view  of  the  Messiah.  Already  they 
began  to  see  that  the  power  by  which  be  was 
to  conquer  the  kingdom  was  different  from 
the  power  of  other  conquering  kings. 

And  to  the  mother  there  was  joy  in  the 
midst  of  pain.  For  her  son,  with  matchless 
consideration,  had  associated  her  in  bis  first 
act  of  service  to  the  world,  making  it  his  last 
act  of  service  to  her.  This  evening’s  myster¬ 
ious  experience  became  a  never-failing  foun¬ 
tain  of  strength  to  Mary,  sustaining  her  in  the 
coming  years  in  which,  as  a  prophet  had  fore 
told,  the  sword  of  an  unimaginable  sorrow  was 
to  pierce  her  heart. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  mother  and  son  were  sitting  in  the  alcove 
of  a  projecting  window  that  almost  overhung 
the  Lake  of  Galilee.  The  spacious  room 
showed  every  sign  of  wealth — rich  rugs  lay  on 
the  tiled  fioor,  the  divan  that  ran  round  the 
wall  was  beautifully  draped  with  eastern 
stuffs,  the  richly  carved  stools,  tables,  and 
sofas  were  of  costliest  wood,  and  everything 
spoke,  not  only  of  luxury,  biit  of  refinement. 

The  boy  knelt  upon  the  divan,  looking  out 
of  the  window.  He  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  was  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  fine 
white  linen  ;  but  the  tallith  that  lay  beside  him 
was  bordered  with  blue,  and  the  white  head- 
cloth  near  it  had  fastening  cords  of  yellow  silk. 
The  mother  was  a  woman  of  very  noble  coun¬ 
tenance.  She  wore  a  robe  of  rich  eastern  silk, 
her  girdle  was  studded  with  precious  stones, 
her  hair  was  covered  with  a  pointed  cap  of 
transparent  texture,  a  silk  scarf  was  wound 
around  it  and  knotted  in  the  back,  with  the 
ends  hanging  to  her  girdle.  Heavy  gold  earrings 
were  in  her  ears,  a  jewelled  necklace  clasped 
her  throat,  and  there  were  golden  bracelets 
on  her  white  arms ;  her  feet  were  encased  in 
richly  embroidered  slippers,  and  every  move¬ 
ment  she  made  wafted  delicate  perfumes  upon 
the  air.  She  lay  back  upon  her  cushions,  idly 
fanning  herself  with  a  fan  of  gorgeous  feath¬ 
ers,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  son,  who  in  his 
turn  was  gazing  out  upon  the  lake,  now  and 
then  uttering  an  exclamation  as  a  fish  leaped 
from  the  water,  or  a  kingfisher  swooping 
down,  dived  into  the  very  depths  and  brought 
up  his  prey. 

“I  have  some  news  for  you,  Antipas,”  his 
mother  said  at  length.  The  boy  looked  eager¬ 
ly  around.  “Your  father  says  yon  may  go  up 
with  us  to  the  Passover.” 

“To  Jerusalem  1”  exclaimed  Antipas,  spring- 
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ing  to  her  side  and  twining  his  arms  round 
her.  “Oh,  mother,  how  good  you  arel” 

The  door  opened  and  a  man  of  dignified 
demeanor  entered.  His  long  inner  garment 
was  of  purple,  and  his  mantle  was  inwrought 
with  gold ;  around  his  neck,  suspended  by  a  fine 
gold  chain,  hung  a  large  seal  ring ;  altogether 
his  appearance  was  impo8ing,as  became  Chuza, 
the  head  of  the  household  of  the  Tetrarch. 
But  in  his  dignity  was  no  sternness  that 
would  repel  his  son,  who  ran  to  him  crying, 
“Oh,  father,  father,  mother  says  that  I  am  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  1” 

“So  you  have  told  him,  Joanna,’’  said  the 
father,  seating  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  wide 
window.  “Yes,  my  son,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  say  that  this  is  for  a  reward.  You  have 
been  diligent  in  your  studies,  your  teacher 
tells  me,  have  especially  made  good  progress, 
not  only  in  reading  the  Greek  authors,  but 
also  in  Latin,  a  language  that  I  am  very 
anxious  that  you  should  be  proficient  in.  In 
short,  you  have  shown  youself  so  serious  and 
capable  that  though  it  still  wants  a  year  be¬ 
fore  you  will  be  bound  to  the  commandments, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  follow 
the  custom  \fhere  boys  are  more  than  usually 
thoughtful,  and  permit  you  to  make  a  pre¬ 
liminary  visit  to  the  Holy  City  and  the  temple, 
before  you  actually  become  a  son  of  the  law.” 

“And  when,”  asked  the  boy  with  sparkling 
eyes,  “when  shall  we  set  out?” 

“To  morrow,”  replied  the  father  with  the 
loving  smile  of  one  whose  heart  is  bound  up 
in  his  son;  “to-morrow  a  caravan  sets  forth 
and  we  are  to  join  it.  Everything  is  already 
prepared  for  our  departure.  Your  new  litter 
has  come  home,  my  love,”  he  added,  turning 
to  his  wife,  “the  cushions  seem  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  soft  and  all  the  trappings  very  fine.  And 
now,  Antipas,  my  son,  if  you  will  come  to  the 
court  you  shall  see  what  arrangement  I  have 
made  for  your  journey.  Will  you  come,  too, 
Joanna?”  he  added,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
assist  his  wife  to  rise. 

Down  the  broad  marble  staircase  apd 
through  a  wide  hall  where  many  servants 
waited,  both  bond  and  free,  they  went  out 
into  an  inner  court,  gorgeous  with  tropical 
plants  and  cool  with  splashing  fountains,  and 
passed  through  it  to  the  great  court  of  Chuza’s 
palace,  where  retainers  of  all  sorts  were  occu¬ 
pied  with  preparations  for  the  proposed  jour¬ 
ney.  Under  a  spreading  tree  stood  an  Arab, 
in  striped  mantle  and  red  fez,  holding  by  the 
bridle  a  beautiful  little  white  Arabian  horse. 

“This  is  for  you,  my  son,”  said  the  father 
smiling  at  the  dumb  amazement  of  the 
boy.  “Come,  mount,  and  let  me  see  how  well 
you  have  profited  by  your  lessons  at  the  riding 
school.  ” 

The  boy  caught  his  father’s  hand  and 
kissed  it,  rushed  to  throw  his  arms  around 
his  mother,  as  she  stood  smiling  at  a  little 
distance,  and  then  taking  the  bridle  from  the 
Arab’s  hand,  vaulted  upon  the  hone’s  back 
without  touching  the  stirrup. 

“Well done,  my  Antipas!”  exclaimed  the  de¬ 
lighted  father.  “Surely  never  boy  better  de¬ 
served  a  horse  of  his  own.  ” 

A  few  turns  around  the  court  showed  that 
the  boy  was  really  a  skilled  rider  for  his 
years;  the  servants  all  joined  in  applause  as 
he  put  his  new  horse  through  his  paces. 

“That  will  do,”  said  his  father  at  last,  as 
Antipas  cantered  up  beside  him,  with  shin¬ 
ing  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  “this  is 
enough  for  to-day;  you  and  your  horse 
know  one  another  now.  What  do  you  say, 
Joanna,  to  taking  a  breath  of  air  upon  the 
lake,  while  the  sun  goes  down?” 

A  gay  little  sailboat  was  moored  before  the 
house,  with  two  men  waiting  for  orders.  The 
lake  was  all  alive  with  pleasure  boats,  for  all 
the  better  class  of  citizens  were  taking  the  air 


at  this  hour,  and  although  it  was  not  the  best 
time  for  fishing,  there  were  also  here  and  there 
the  heavier  shapes  of  fishing  boats  with  their 
coarse  red  or.brown  sails.  One  of  these  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  Of  Antipas,  as  for  a  few 
moments  it  moved  close  alongside  Chuza’s 
dainty  pleasure  boat. 

It  was  Jesus  who  was  sitting  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  with  little  Janna  on  his  knee.  Be¬ 
side  him  sat  John,  holding  the  tiller;  James 
and  Andrew  were  only  a  little  distance  re¬ 
moved,  and  Bar-joses  was  crouching  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  The  eyes  of  all  of  them 
were  fixed  on  Jesus,  and  it  was  tLe  expression 
of  Jove  with  which  they  looked  at  him  that 
first  attracted  Antipas.  But  having  looked  at 
Jesus,  he  forgot  all  the  others,  for  there  was 
in  the  countenance  of  this  unknown  man  a 
look  of  noble  rapture,  of  unutterable  joy,  such 
as  the  boy  bad  never  dreamed  of  before.  He 
touched  his  mother’s  hand  and  pointed  to 
the  fisher  boat.  His  father  saw  the  action  and 
followed  its  direction,  as  their  own  boat,  sud¬ 
denly  altering  its  course  through  some 
manoeuvre  of  the  sailors,  glided  rapidly  past. 

“That  is  a  remarkable  countenance,”  Chuza 
observed  to  his  wife,  turning  his  head  back¬ 
ward.  “That  young  man  has  a  future  before 
him.” 

Nothing  more  was  said,  but  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  quay  before  Chuza’s  palace  they 
saw  the  fishing  boat  come  alongside.  A  boy 
leaped  ashore,  a  basket  of  fish  upon  his  arm, 
and  went  into  the  court.  The  fishing  boat 
put  out  a  little  to  permit  the  others  to  land, 
and  as  they  approached  the  gate  into  the 
court,  they  met  the  boy  coming  out. 

“Tell  me,”  said  Antipas,  eagerly  stopping 
him  “who  is  that  in  the  boat?" 

“My  master,”  replied  the  boy  proudly. 

“Do  you  work  for  him”  asked  Antipas. 

“No,”  said  Bar-joses,  “I  work  for  old  Zebe- 
dee,  the  fisherman.  I  have  just  brought  a 
basket  of  the  fish  with  which  he  daily  serves 
this  house.” 

“Then  why  do  you  call  that  man  your  mas¬ 
ter?”  persisted  Antipas. 

Bar-joses  hesitated  fora  moment;  then  his 
eyes  softened.  “Because  whatever  I  do  is  for 
love  of  him,”  he  said,  and  ran  down  to  the 
quay. 

That  night  when  Antipas  went  to  sleep,  his 
dreams  were  not  of  the  white  Arabian  horse, 
but  of  the  young  man  with  the  joyful  eyes, 
whom  the  fisher  boy  loved. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

{To  be  Continued.) 

A  GOOD  BEGINNING. 

The  Free  Class  for  the  Study  of  City  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  its  fine  beginning  at  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Church  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan. 
15.  About  150  members  had  already  joined 
the  Class.  The  Ladies’  Triple  Quartette  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  Choral,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Mr.  J.  Henry  McKinley,  sang:  the 
Rev.  Alfred  E.  Myers  made  an  address ;  Prof. 
A.  B.  Woodford,  who  is  to  conduct  the  Class, 
gave  a  preliminary  outline  or  introduction. 
The  Class  will  give  ample  opportunity  for 
question  and  answer.  Those  who  signify 
their  willingness  to  answer  questions  will  be 
called  on.  Prof.  Woodford  will  conduct  a 
question-drawer  each  week.  The  Class  con¬ 
tinues  ten  successive  Tuesday  evenings.  The 
text-book  is  Conkling’s  City  Government  in 
the  United  States.  The  membership  consists 
of  men  and  women  in  about  equal  numbers. 
New  members  will  be  received  at  the  next 
session,  but  the  number  will  be  limited  to  vOO. 
The  Class  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Good 
Citizenship  Committee  of  the  Christian  En 
deavor  Society  of  the  29th  street  Church.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  study  this  living  subject  under  compe¬ 
tent  instruction. 
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DOROTHY’S  OPINION. 

Mamina  has  bought  a  calendar. 

And  every  stogie  page 

Has  pictures  on  of  little  girls,  ' 

’Most  just  about  my  age. 

And  when  she  bought  It  yesterday, 

Down  at  the  big  bazaar. 

She  said,  ’’What  lovely  little  girls. 

How  true  to  life  they  are.” 

But  I  don’t  think  they’re  true  to  life. 

And  I’ll  just  tell  you  why: 

They  never  have  a  rumpled  frock. 

Or  ribbon  bow  awry. 

And  though  they  play  with  cats  and  dogs 
And  rabbits,  and  white  mice. 

And  sail  their  boats  and  fly  their  kites. 

They  always  look  so  nice. 

And  I  am  sure  no  little  little  girl 
That  ever  I  have  seen. 

Could  play  with  dogs  or  sail  a  boat. 

And  keep  her  frock  so  clean. 

—Youth's  Companion. 

OUB  MIN18TEBING  CHILDBEN. 

A  writer  in  The  Quiver  gives  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  beautiful  work  that  the 
Countess  of  Meath  has  done.  Some  ten  years 
ago,  just  after  she  had  read  that  inspiring 
book,  “Ministering  Children,”  the  idea  came 
to  her  to  organize  a  society  of  Ministering 
Children,  thereby  putting  to  a  practical  use 
the  idea  embodied  in  the  book,  and  that 
organization  has  grown  beyond  all  her  ex¬ 
pectations.  The  society  is  called  the  “Minis¬ 
tering  Children’s  League.”  The  simple  rule 
of  the  League  is  that  every  member  shall  try 
to  do  at  least  one  kind  deed  every  day.  If  the 
child  fails  there  is  no  penalty ;  he  is  to  try 
again.  No  subscription  is  exacted  from  mem 
bers.  Each  one  is  taught  the  beauty  and 
happiness  of  ministering  to  others.  There  are 
now  50,000  children  who  have  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  League,  not  only  in  England,  but 
in  the  different  countries  the  Countess  of 
Meath  visited.  Grand  results  have  come  from 
the  efforts  of  the  “Minstering  Children;” 
homes  for  destitute  children  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  many  waifs  gathered  into  them, 
and  their  child  lives  made  comfortable  and 
happy. 

An  old  lady  got  into  an  omnibus  one  day  in 
a  terrible  downpour  of  rain.  This  is  what  she 
said  about  a  member  of  that  League:  “Every 
seat  was  occupied,  but  a  school-girl,  with 
music  roll,  books,  and  umbrella  in  her  hands, 
immediately  rose  to  make  room  for  me. 
‘Thank  you,  my  dear,’  I  said.  ‘It  is  not 
often  that  school  girls  of  your  age  are  so  polite 
to  old  ladies.’  ‘Oh,  but  I  am  a  Ministering 
Child,’  the  little  girl  said  simply.  ‘Indeed 
you  are ;  but  please  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
that.  ’  Then  the  child  told  me  about  the 
League,  and  how  she  had  to  do  at  least  one 
kind  deed  every  day.  ‘And  directly  you  came 
in  I  thought  of  one  I  could  do,’  she  added 
quite  simply:  ‘And  I  hope  all  the  children  I 
know  will  become  Ministering  Children,’  the 
old  lady  added  devoutly,  ‘for  they  sorely  need 
improvement  at  the  present  day.  ’  ” 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  “Minis¬ 
tering  Children’s  League”  in  this  country  or 
not.  But  every  little  child  can  be  a  Minister¬ 
ing  Child  if  he  or  she  wishes  to  be.  What  a 
beautiful  thing  it  would  be  if  every  family 
would  organize  such  a  League  in  their  own 
home  I  Every  little  child  trying  to  do  kind 
acts  and  say  sweet  words  to  papa  and  mamma, 
and  to  be  always  thoughtful  of  the  help  that 
can  be  given  the  brothers  and  sisters.  Little 
peacemakers  when  unpleasant  words  are 
spoken,  little  sunshine  makers  when  things 
look  gloomy  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  home 
seems  chilly  and  uncomfortable  And  after 
such  ministrations  have  been  established  I 
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the  home,  would  it  not  be  a  great  boon  to 
many  outsiders  to  organize  a  League  among 
all  the  children  of  your  acquaintance,  and 
pledge  yourselves  to  do  at  least  one  kind  deed 
every  day?  It  would  give  young  people  the 
habit  of  being  on  the  alert  to  do  something  to 
help  and  cheer  others,  and  the  habit  would 
grow  so  fast  that  it  would  crowd  all  selfish¬ 
ness  and  jealousy  out  of  the  heart.  How 
very  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
all  the  Ministering  Children  of  earth  must  be ! 

Susan  Tkall  Perry. 


TWO  LITTLE  RED  SHOES. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  our  country  at  the 
present  time  little  realize  the  hardships  of  our 
ancestors.  The  first  settlers  suffered  many 
wrongs,  and  their  lives  were  full  of  anxiety 
when  they  began  to  clear  up  the  forests  of  our 
beautiful  country  and  build  themselves  homes. 
Here  is  a  true  story  which  a  writer  tells  of 
two  little  red  shoes  she  saw  during  her  vaca 
tion  last  summer: 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  if  you  had  been 
alive,  you  might  have  seen  her  and  talked 
with  her,  this  little  girl,  who  was  a  baby  in 
those  distant  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Milton  was  writing  those  stately  cantos 
of  the  “Paradise  Lost,”  and  King  Philip  and 
his  Indians  were  making  so  much  trouble  for 
our  great-grandfathers  on  the  New  England 
frontiers. 

How  curious  she  would  look  to  us  now,  in 
her  quaint,  old-fashioned  dress,  made  just 
like  her  mother’s,  so  that  she  resembled  a  lit¬ 
tle  old  woman  in  miniature!  Her  jacket  of 
white  linen  was  drawn  about  her  waist  with 
a  black  cord,  and  met  the  blue  woolen  petti¬ 
coat  that  had  not  a  flounce  or  a  ruffle  on  it. 

She  wore  on  her  head,  over  her  short,  silky 
curls,  a  small,  stiff  linen  cap,  for  bangs  bad 
not  been  invented  then.  A  pair  of  red  shoes 
completed  the  toilette  of  this  little  Puritan 
maiden,  except  when  she  went  to  church,  and 
then  she  put  on  a  high-crowned,  steeple- 
shaped  hat,  and  threw  a  long  red  cloak  over 
her  shoulders. 

Very  much  like  this,  excepting  the  hat  and 
cloak,  looked  little  Sally  Coleman  one  Septem¬ 
ber  morning  in  1677. 

She  was  only  a  five  year  old  girl,  and  those 
little  red  shoes  were  fresh  and  new  from  the 
counter  of  a  small  store  in  Hatfield,  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  then  a  small  border  town. 

Very  proud  was  Sally  of  those  little  red 
shoes,  and  she  was  busy  trying  them  on  and 
thinking  how  nice  they  would  look  on  Sunday 
as  she  went  with  her  father  into  the  square, 
barnlike,  wooden  church  to  listen  to  one  of 
Parson  Penny’s  long  sermons.  She  had  just 
put  them  on  and  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  kitchen  floor,  when  she  was  startled  by  a 
loud  war  whoop,  and  immediately  several 
painted  Indians,  looking  very  frightful  with 
their  war  dress  and  weapons,  rushed  in  and 
seized  the  little  lady,  red  shoes  and  all,  and 
carried  her  screaming  away.  All  in  a  moment 
the  happy  child  was  made  a  very  sad  one. 
She  saw  her  mother  and  her  little  sisters  killed 
by  the  red  men,  and  her  home  all  in  flames, 
and  in  company  with  many  another  captive 
she  was  marched  into  the  wilderness.  To 
Canada,  all  the  way  over  the  frozen  lakes  and 
rivers  and  the  bard,  rough  ground,  a  desolate, 
tedious  journey  in  the  cold  autumn  months, 
tramped  the  red  shoes.  Often  the  little  feet 
were  weary,  and  often  little  Sally’s  heart 
must  have  been  despairing  and  ready  to  faint 
by  the  wayside. 

One  of  her  savage  captors  took  pity  on  her 
forlorn  condition  and  did  what  he  could  to 
help  her,  carr  ing  her  on  his  brawny  shoulders 
when  she  could  not  walk  further,  making  a 


soft  couch  of  hemlock  boughs  for  her  comfort 
when  they  camped  at  night,  and  selecting  for 
the  homesick  little  girl  the  juiciest  steaks 
from  the  sides  of  bear  and  deer  that  he  killed 
in  the  hunting. 

So  the  red  shoes  did  not  wear  out,  though 
they  bad  to  be  mended  more  than  once  with 
stout  deer’s  sinews. 

And  glad,  you  may  be  sure,  was  the  pioneer, 
John  Coleman,  when  the  faded,  worn  shoes 
crossed  his  threshold  one  bright  May  morning, 
having  been  to  Canada  and  back  again.  Some 
good  friends  of  the  Colemans  had  influence 
enough  with  the  French  and  the  Indians  to 
effect  Sally’s  release,  and  Count  Frontenac, 
the  French  Governor,  ordered  a  guard  of  sol¬ 
diers  to  attend  the  child  and  her  companions 
back  to  Hatfield. 

And  the  cunning  littlb  shoes,  soled  with 
leather  from  England,  bound  with  silk  from 
France,  sewed  with  deer’s  sinews  from  the 
Canadian  forests,  whose  red  serge  uppers 
were  brought  from  Holland  by  way  of  New 
Amsterdam,  may  still  be  seen  soiled  and 
ragged,  one  of  them  in  the  collection  of  the 
old  South  Church,  Boston,  the  other  in  the 
museum  of  the  Memorial  Association  of  Deer¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Just  think  of  it — a  pair  of  shoes  more  than 
two  hundred  years  old  and  with  such  a 
history!  Would  you  not  like  to  see  them? 
They  are  much  the  oldest  pair  of  shoes  in 
America,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  kept 
together. 

Little  Sally  grew  to  be  a  woman  and  had 
children  of  her  own,  and  I  dare  say  she  often 
told  them  of  the  journey  those  shoes  had 
taken,  and  of  the  bitter  trials  she  experienced 
as  a  captive  among  the  Indians.  Very  likely, 
too,  the  children  thought  the  shoes  quite  as 
wonderful  as  their  mother  did  and  never  tired 
of  hearing  their  story.  I  can  imagine  them  on 
a  Sunday  night  when  all  was  still  and  the 
enow  lay  white  and  silent  around  the  pioneer’s 
house,  clambering  upon  their  mother’s  knees 
and  whispering : 

“Please  tell  us  about  the  little  red  shoes  that 
went  to  Canada  and  back.” 

The  little  girl  that  wore  them  has  been 
dead  these  long,  long  years,  and  but  for  those 
two  little  red  shoes  it  is  doubtful  if  Sally 
Coleman  would  be  remembered  to-day.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is.  I  should  not  have  had  this  story  to 
tell,  for  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it  but 
for  seeing  the  interesting  relics  during  a  re¬ 
cent  vacation. 


WHAT  THEY  SAW  WHILE  GONE. 

Mr.  Miles,  baby  Haskell,  and  I  left  Bogota, 
United  States  of  Colombia,  to  spend  two 
weeks  in  the  country.  I  will  tell  you  some 
things  that  we  saw  while  we  were  gone. 

We  went  by  coach  to  Zipaquira,  a  town 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Bogota.  We  saw 
many  of  the  poor  people  carrying  their  heavy 
loads  on  their  backs,  but  one  sight  which  filled 
my  heart  with  pity  was  a  little  girl  about  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age.  Her  clothes  hung  in 
tatters  from  her  poor,  starved,  and  dirty  little 
body.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  tell  when 
a  comb  had  touched  her  hair.  Her  face  was 
so  sad !  On  her  back  she  carried  a  large  bun¬ 
dle  of  sticks,  twice  as  long  as  her  body,  and 
several  times  as  large  around. 

While  we  were  at  Zipaquira  we  visited  the 
salt  mine.  We  had  to  climb  quite  a  distance 
up  the  mountain  to  reach  the  entrance. 
When  we  arrived  there  the  guide  was  in  the 
mine  with  a  party  of  visitors.  While  we 
waited  for  him  to  come  out  we  watched  the 
men  and  boys  as  they  worked  in  the  salt.  In 
one  place  they,  were  selecting  the  clean  salt, 
weighing  and  sending  it  down  to  the  town  to 
sell. 


In  another  place  they  were  carrying  the  dry 
salt  away  to  have  it  refined.  Every  few 
minutes  a  boy  would  come  out  of  the  dark 
tunnel  driving  an  ox  hitched  to  a  cart  which 
was  full  of  salt.  He  would  dump  the  salt 
out,  and  he  and  the  ox  would  trot  back  into 
the  tunnel.  But  just  before  entering  the  tun¬ 
nel  the  boy  would  stop  and  give  a  log  call  by 
way  of  signal  to  other  drivers  whose  carts 
might  be  coming  out,  for  the  shaft  near  the 
entrance  is  too  narrow  for  two  carts  to  pass. 
If  he  received  no  answer  from  inside,  he 
went  on  again  on  a  trot. 

Soon  the  guide  came  out,  and  taking  our 
candles,  led  the  way  into  the  dark  mine.  Be¬ 
fore  we  had  gone  very  far  we  came  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Virgin  placed  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall.  There  were  candles  burning  before  it. 
The  guide  took  off  his  hat  in  an  act  of  wor¬ 
ship  as  he  stood  before  it.  Each  year  they 
make  a  feast  for  this  Virgin  of  the  salt  mine, 
and  carry  this  picture  in  a  long  procession 
down  to  the  cathderal. 

In  the  mine  are  several  large  and  deep  pools 
of  salt  water,  and  quite  a  number  of  ditches 
through  which  it  runs  down  to  the  evaporat¬ 
ing  tank.  The  work  goes  on  day  and  night, 
but  the  workers  are  changed  three  or  four 
times  in  the  twenty  four  hours. 

.  Our  guide  was  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  He  said  he  had  worked  there  since  he 
was  a  little  boy,  and  could  go  anywhere  in 
the  mine  as  well  as  we  can  go  through  the 
rooms  of  our  homes  in  the  day  time. 

Mr.  Miles  had  some  funny  experiences  in 
selling  books.  We  arrived  in  Zipaquira  on 
Saturday,  and  the  next  day  the  priest  in  his 
sermon  told  the  people  that  they  must  not 
buy  those  bad  books,  meaning  the  books 
which  would  tell  them  of  the  etory  of  Jesus. 

One  man  wanted  to  buy  the  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  and  the  New  Testament,  not 
knowing  that  the  New  Testament  contained 
John’s  Gospel. 

An  officer  in  the  army  wanted  to  know  who 
was  the  author  of  the  Bible. 

How  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read 
this  know  a  deal  more  about  the  Bible  than 
these  men  did.  Thank  God  with  all  your 
heart  that  He  has  given  you  a  home  in  a  land 
where  the  Bible  is  loved  and  taught.  Often¬ 
times  here  the  priests  collect  and  burn  all  the 
books  that  tell  the  people  how  to  be  better. 
— Ava  M.  Miles  in  Over  Land  and  Sea. 


8HAM  NE8T8. 

Many  people  have  seen  the  marsh  wren 
without  suspecting  all  its  cunning  habits  of 
nest-building.  Last  summer  while  rowing 
with  some  friend  on  the  Calumet  River,  near 
the  southern  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  niy  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  by  numbers  of  these 
birds  in  the  marshes  on  either  side  a  little 
russet  bird  with  a  harsh  song  sometimes  de¬ 
livered  on  the  wing  as  it  hovered  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  above  the  dense  marsh  grass,  or  else 
uttered  while  among  the  sedges.  Let  us  find 
the  nest,  I  said,  for  it  has  a  curious  habit  of 
building  a  little  village  of  nests,  only  one  of 
which  it  occupies.  As  we  rowed  slowly 
along  near  the  edge  of  the  marsh  we  scanned 
the  long  grass  for  the  signs.  Several  times 
we  thought  we  had  discovered  it,  but  were  dis¬ 
appointed  till  finally  some  denser  spots  than 
usual  attracted  our  atten*^ion,  we  pushed  the 
boats  a  few  yards  into  the  marsh  and  there 
were  the  cunning  little  structures  woven  into 
the  grass,  a  foot  or  more  above  the  sluggish 
water,  not  one  merely,  but  five  or  six  of  them, 

I  only  a  few  feet  apart.  Only  one  of  the  nests 
were  real,  the  rest  were  sham  nests.  Was  it 
a  rude  attempt  at  concealing  the  genuine 
nest  by  surrounding  it  with  so  many  sham 
nests?  The  first,  second,  and  third  we  tried 
were  counterfeits;  then  a  structure  a  little 
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more  elaborate  than  the  others  with  a  little 
dry  grass  showing  in  it,  was  examined,  and 
found  to  hold  the  eggs.  One  could  just  feel 
them  by  pressing  the  finger  into  the  little 
opening  at  the  side.  The  sham  nests  were 
all  built  by  pulling  down  the  blades  of  the 
grass  that  grew  on  the  spot  and  weaving 
them  together;  the  genuine  nest  was  made  in 
the  same  way,  with  a  little  extra  material  in 
the  way  of  dry  grass  added. — John  Burroughs. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Several  members  of  the  Women’s  Board  were 
present  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 
28  at  Mrs.  James  Talcott’s.  It  was  an  infor¬ 
mal  gathering  or  conference,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  R.  R.  MoBurney,  well  known  in  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  circles  as  the 
General  Secretary  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy,  a  recent  seminary  grad¬ 
uate,  spoke  for  the  movement  with  an  elo¬ 
quence  to  which  his  youth  and  enthusiasm 
added  power,  for  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  a  few  years  more  will  see  him  a  mission¬ 
ary  on  the  foreign  field.  He  said  that  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  history  of  missions,  we  might  take 
pivotal  points  which  marked  eras  in  its  prog¬ 
ress,  and  a  few  scenes  would  bring  it  all  to 
our  minds.  Scene  one :  A  hillside  near  Betha¬ 
ny  ;  a  group  of  rough,  earnest  men,  fishermen 
for  the  most  part  of  Galilee,  gathered  around 
a  central  figure  who  was  saying  “Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  lo  I  am  with  you  alway.” 
An  hour  later  one  might  have  met  these  men 
returning  in  haste  and  joyfully  to  the  city, 
soon  to  be  lost  in  its  busy  streets  or  an  upper 
chamber,  but  the  leaven  was  at  work. 

Scene  two :  The  gay  palace  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  soldiers  filling  the  courtyards,  crowds 
coming  and  going.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  em¬ 
blem  on  the  banners.  No  longer  a  few  un¬ 
tutored  peasants,  but  the  royalty  and  power 
•f  the  world  acknowledge  Christ  as  King. 
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Scene  three :  The  humble  room  of  a  cobbler, 
with  a  plain  man  at  work  mending  shoes. 
The  Church  has  lost  its  missionary  spirit,  has 
thought  more  of  upbuilding  herself  than  of 
reaching  the  heathen,  and  it  needs  a  William 
Carey  to  rise  up  in  self  sacrifice  and  earnest¬ 
ness  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  Lord’s  com¬ 
mand.  He  works  with  a  map  of  the  world 
before  him,  and  prays  for  the  heathen,  and 
drives  each  nail  for  the  glory  of  God.  In 
spite  of  scorn,  incredulity,  and  opposition,  he 
goes  to  India,  and  the  era  of  modern  missions 
IS  begun. 

Scene  four :  A  drawing-room  on  67th  street, 
in  New  York  city;  time,  Jan.  28,  1895.  A 
company  of  people  no  larger  than  the  one  in 
that  first  scene  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with 
great  possibilities  before  them.  If  there  were 
no  Christians  outside  of  those  rooms,  the  world 
might  still  be  saved  by  them. 

Vivid  scenes  of  heathen  life  were  then  given. 
A  woman  in  China  has  learned  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  Christ  and  a  better  life.  Her  faith¬ 
less  husband  comes  to  her  and  tells  her  be 
has  sold  her  and  their  child  to  a  life  of  shame. 
Is  it  any  wonder  she  takes  opium  and  begs 
the  missionary  physician  to  let  her  die?  She 
cannot  live,  she  must  not  live  I 

India  furnishes  another  scene  of  heathen 
womanhood— the  child-widow  doomed,  from 
no  fault  of  her  own,  to  an  outcast  life  of  mis¬ 
ery,  isolation,  poverty,  and  ignominy,  grow¬ 
ing  worse  and  worse  each  year,  till  death  sets 
her  free. 

Then  there  is  the  great  heart  of  Africa, 
with  its  millions  all  unreached.  No  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Christ  has  penetrated  there.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  torn  from  their  homes  and  sold  into 
slavery,  for  the  Mohammedan  slave-dealer 
goes  fearlessly  and  periodically  where  we,  for 
the  love  of  Christ,  have  not  yet  dared  enter. 

Does  it  not  make  us  feel  we  must  do  some 
thing— give  up  our  jewelry  perhaps,  and  start 
an  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  to  be  able  to  give 
more  to  such  needs?  Ah,  there  is  such  an 
Order ;  many  a  poor,  obscure  Christian  knows 
what  it  is  to  give  by  keen  self-denial.  A  class 
of  servant  girls  in  this  city  gave  $1,600  to 
missions  last  year.  A  woman  with  an  income 
of  $1,000  gave  $700,  for  “how  could  she  keep 
the  $700  and  give  only  $800  to  the  Lord  I” 

Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  the  secretary,  then  spoke 
of  the  Volunteer  Movement,  telling  how  it  is 
not  local  or  provincial.  Although  it  started 
in  New  England,  the  colleges  of  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  now  have  even  more  vol¬ 
unteers  than  the  Eastern  ones.  Out  of  the 
2,000  names  enrolled,  200  are  already  mission¬ 
aries.  Twenty  per  cent,  is  not  a  bad  propor¬ 
tion  for  a  movement  still  so  young,  and  one 
missionary  said  “If  two  per  cent,  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  reach  the  foreign  field,  we  shall  be  glad 
and  rejoice  in  the  movement.  ”  It  is  gaining 
in  earnestness  all  the  time,  students  enlisting 
in  every  college  in  this  country,  in  many  the 
whole  length  of  Canada  and  in  Britain,  where 
the  way  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Wilder 
during  the  three  months  he  spent  there  before 
going  to  India. 

This  Student  Movement  has  never  sent  out 
a  missionary,  and  never  will.  It  finds  them 
and  enlists  them,  bnt  they  go  out  under  the 


Boards  of  their  own  denominations ;  thus  each 
Board  is  enriched  by  this  movement.  It  |bas 
eight  secretaries,  two  of  whom  are  traveling 
all  the  time,  others  part  of  the  time.  Some 
give  their  services  without  a  salary,  and  the 
entire  fund  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  is 
$10,000.  This  covers  the  salaries,  publications, 
printing,  and  everything,  for  one  year.  Two 
of  the  business  men  present  said  they  wished 
they  could  get  such  work  done  by  their  em¬ 
ployes.  Their  men  do  less  work  and  cost 
them  far  more ;  even  excluding  salaries,  their 
traveling  and  other  expenses  would  amount  to 
more !  * 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked  which 
Mr.  Mott  answered,  showing  the  economy  of 
the  work,  its  success,  and  its  far-reaching  in¬ 
fluence.  Foreign  Missions,  from  being  the 
most  unpopular  of  subjects  to  student  life, 
has  won  the  attention  and  respect  of  all,  and 
more  than  one  college  and  seminary  has  its 
representatives  on  the  foreign  field — those 
who  have  gone  out  from  its  alumni,  and  one 
or  more  who  are  supported  by  the  gifts  of  the 
students.  All  do  not  become  missionaries, 
but  all  are  educated  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
needs  and  claims  of  the  heathen  world,  and 
cannot  leave  their  college  days  utterly  igno¬ 
rant  and  thoughtless  of  their  duty. 

The  Wednesday  morning  meeting  at  Lenox 
Hall,  Jan.  80,  was  one  of  unusual  interest  from 
the  presence  of  Dr.  David  A.  Beattie  of  China. 
Mrs.  Schauffler  presided,  and  in  the  opening 
prayer  special  reference  was  made  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  given  for  the  day :  all  Presbyterian  women 
not  interested  in  missions.  Letters  were  read 
from  Miss  Rose  and  Miss  Smith  of  Sapparo, 
Japan,  and  Mrs.  Rentlinger  of  Africa.  Then 
Dr.  Beattie  gave  a  graphic  and  thrilling  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mob  that  attacked  the  mission¬ 
ary  premises  at  Yeung  Kong  Feb.  8,  1894.  He 
said  be  felt  that  they  owed  their  lives  at  that 
time  to  the  presence  of  the  two  missionary 
children  who  smiled  in  the  face  of  the  mob 
and  made  Chinese  salutes,  thus  disarming 
their  fury.  The  closing  prayer  was  offered  by 
Mrs.  McEwen. 


OMI,T  ONE  HOUSE  WITH  WINDOWS. 

Miss  Stevens,  in  a  lecture  on  Venezuela, 
says  that  in  Bolina,  the  principal  city,  there 
is  but  one  bouse  with  windows,  and  pilgrim¬ 
ages  are  continually  made  to  this  city  just  to 
see  that  house.  It  stands  for  a  natural  curi¬ 
osity,  as  does  also  the  only  wheeled  vehicle  of 
the  country. 


Rheumatic  Pains 

Return  when  the  colder  weather  comes.  They 
are  caused  by  lactic  acid  in  the  blood,  which 
frequently  settles  in  the  joints.  This  poison¬ 
ous  taint  must  be  removed.  Hord’s  Sarsapa¬ 


Hood’s 

*  ^ '%%%%%%%%  pcivt/lltt 


Cures 
%%%%%%% 


rilla  conquers  rheuma 
tism  because  it  drives 
out  of  the  blood  every 
form  of  impurity.  It 
makes  pure,  rich  blood. 

“I  suffered  with  rheumatism  in  my  left  foot. 
I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  the  pain  is  all 
fioua.”  Miss  R.  R.  Blake,  Mills  House, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

“1  suffered  intensely  with  rheumatism,  but 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  perfectly  cured  me.” 
Harry  F.  Pittard,  Winterville,  Ga. 


Hood's  Fills  core  indigestion,  bilionsness,  sick  head* 
acbe,  coustliwtion.  25c. 


THE  DATE  ON  TOUB  WRAPPEB 
denotes  the  time  to  which  you  have  paid  your  sub¬ 
scription.  At  this  opening  of  the  year,  when  accounts 
are  settled,  and  when  we  desire  especially  to  put  our 
books  in  order,  we  request  subscribers  to  submit  their 
dues  as  promptly  as  possible. 


THE  EVANGEtJST 


February  7.  1895. 


Cburcb  flbusic, 

Sdited  By  B.  Huntinston  Woodman. 


IMPERSONALITT  IN  CHUBCH  MUSIC. 

An  important  feature  of  church  music  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  choir  singers  who 
propose  to  discharge  their  musical  duties  in  a 
thoroughly  conscientious  manner,  is  the  im¬ 
personal  character  of  the  music  performed  in 
church. 

A  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  organ¬ 
ists  and  singers  is  to  forget,  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  respective  parts  of  the  musical 
service,  that  they  are  in  their  positions  for  a 
quite  different  purpose  than  to  exhibit  their 
artistic  abilities.  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  entirely  disassociate  the  idea  of  performance 
from  the  rendition  in  church  of  anthems, 
quartets  and  solos ;  but  just  so  far  as  this  is 
done,  just  so  far  does  the  music  take  on  the 
character  of  true  church  music. 

Choir  members  are  not  the  only  ones  prone 
to  regard  music  in  the  church  as  a  mere  per¬ 
formance.  Congregations  frequently  retire 
from  the  church  talking  of  “How  well  Miss 
Soprano  sung  to  day”  and  thinking  very  little 
about  the  real  meaning  of  that  solo.  These 
are  facts  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  and 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  church  music. 
This  condition  cannot  be  changed  at  once,  but 
nly  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process.  If  a  few 
hurches  each  year,  when  making  changes  in 
he  personel  of  their  choirs,  would  place  their 
^usic  and  their  choirs  in  proper  relation  to 
he  other  parts  of  the  service,  the  reform 

ovement  would  spread  more  and  more  rap 
dly.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  understood 
hat  something  is  wrong  with  the  music  in 
many  churches,  but  the  remedy  is  not  so  fully 
appreciated  as  it  might  be. 

If  those  churches  in  which  the  music  is  re¬ 
garded  simply  as  an  ornament  can  eliminate 
the  personal  element  from  the  choir  in  their 
singing  and  the  congregation  in  their  listening, 
they  will  accomplish  the  greatest  step  toward 
making  their  music  what  it  should  be— a  re¬ 
ligious  power. 

More  of  the  personal  element  will  be  found 
in  churches  having  quartet  choirs  than  else¬ 
where.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  individual¬ 
ism  will  assert  itself.  A  disproportionate 
amount  of  solo  work  where  there  is  a  chorus 
choir  will  also  create  a  tendency  toward  per¬ 
sonality.  Solos  have  their  place,  but  they  are 
doubtless  more  in  keeping  with  churchly  dig¬ 
nity  when  they  appear  incidentally  in  an  an¬ 
them.  Organ  solos  seem  to  lack  the  personal 
element  more  than  vocal  numbers,  and  it  is 
comparatively  easy  for  an  organist  to  sink  bis 
personality  in  his  instrument.  Yet  many  or¬ 
gans  are  played  in  church  in  a  way  which  at¬ 
tracts  more  attention  than  is  proper.  “Crazy 
combinations”  and  bizarre  effects  are  entirely 
out  of  place,  and  serve  to  degrade  both  music 
and  musician. 

Earnestness  of  purpose  should  be  a  necessary 
qualification  in  every  organist  and  choir  sing¬ 
er.  Their  great  ruling  purpose  should  ever  be  to 
play  and  sing  for  religion’s  sake  Cooperative 
respect  should  be  given  to  the  choir  by  each 
and  every  member  of  the  congregation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  minister.  We  firmly  believe  that 
true  church  music  can  be  had  in  any  church 
hat  will  set  about  getting  it  in  the  right  way. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin ;  don’t  put  it  off  an¬ 
other  year. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce,  Dean  of  Trinity  College, 
London,  read  a  paper  recently  before  the  In¬ 
corporated  Society  of  Musicians  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Organists  and  Their  Relations  to  the 
Clergy.  ”  The  paper  was  somewhat  historical, 
treating  of  the  relations  of  these  church  ofiS- 


cers  in  different  periods.  His  conclusion  was 
that  an  able  organist  who  is  master  of  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  his  art,  and  who  tries  to  keep 
in  touch  with  his  clergyman,  usually  has  no 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  According  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier,  the 
inference  to  be  gained  from  Dr.  Pearce’s  pa¬ 
per  was  to  the  effect  that  the  relationship  de¬ 
pended  largely  upon  the  principals  most  inter¬ 
ested,  and  where  each  was  willing  to  bear  and 
forbear,  they  succeeded  not  only  in  furthering 
their  own  objects,  but  in  bettering  the  service. 

One  important  feature  of  the  character  of 
the  late  Robbins  Battell  was  his  sincere  love 
of  the  church  and  all  things  pertaining 
thereto.  His  was  a  true  and  beautiful  Chris¬ 
tian  character  in  all  respects,  and  his  death 
is  a  severe  loss  to  the  Congregational  Church, 
of  which  he  was  so  prominent  and  highly  hon¬ 
ored  a  member.  His  particular  fondness  for 
music,  especially  sacred  music,  resulted  in 
important  benefits  to  the  cause  of  that  art- 
His  abundant  means  were  often  bestowed 
upon  cburches  and  colleges,  in  the  form  of  a 
chime  of  bells,  or  an  organ,  or  an  endowed 
musical  professorship,  or  in  personally  super¬ 
intended  services  of  many  kinds  in  the  choir 
loft — all  showing  at  once  a  love  for  music  and 
a  love  for  worship.  He  was  a  fine  singer,  and 
for  many  years  his  voice  had  been  beard 
weekly  leading  in  the  praise  services  of  the 
sanctuary  at  bis  Norfolk,  Conn. ,  home.  More 
than  this,  his  nature  was  essentially  that  of  a 
musical  creator.  Though  be  made  no  formal 
scientific  study  of  the  art  he  was  an  admirable 
critic  and  connoisseur,  and  be  composed  sev¬ 
eral  hymn  tunes  and  other  sacred  works  of 
unusual  merit,  which  we  hope  and  presume 
will  be  edited  and  published  in  collected  form. 

At  Gloucester  cathedral  there  are  popular 
musical  services  thrice  a  month  during  the 
winter.  Sacred  cantatas  and  choruses  are 
sung.  Miss  Ellicott,  the  bishop’s  daughter, 
and  other  soloists  contribute,  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  people  attend.  On  a  recent  occasion  the 
quartet,  “Again  as  evening’s  shadows  fall,” 
was  sung  unaccompanied  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  building,  and  produced  a  great  impression. 
Two  hymns,  sung  in  unison  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  complete  the  service. 

Our  appeal  for  hymn-books  for  a  brave  and  strug 
gling  church  in  the  drought-stricken  district  of 
the  West  has  been  promptly  answered  by  a  class  in 
the  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  in  Mendham,  N.  J., 
which  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  need.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  hearts  of  both  the  givers  and 
receivers  will  be  gladdened  by  such  tokens  of  Chris¬ 
tian  brotherhood,  and  they  will  sing  with  a  joyous¬ 
ness  and  earnestness  born  of  the  happiness  of  doing 
good. 


As  “A  riutual  Friend,” 

Now  that  the  season  approaches  for  making  choir 
ari-angements  for  the  ensuing  year,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  act  as  a  “mutual  friend.”  Pastors  or  music  com¬ 
mittees  who  wish  to  learn  of  suitable  musicians,  or 
musicians  who  are  looking  for  engagements,  would 
do  well  to  communicate  with  The  Evangelist,  in 
which  case  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  interested  par¬ 
ties  all  the  information  within  our  power. 

We  learn  of  a  good  opening  for  a  first-class  organ¬ 
ist  in  one  of  the  best  churches  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  New  York. 

We  have  applications  from  several  organists  and 
singers,  which  we  would  he  pleased  to  submit  con¬ 
fidentially  to  music  committees  who  desire  to  gain 
information. 

Church  musicians  desiring  positions  sending  us 
their  names  must  give  full  particulars  as  to  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  received  and  salary  desired,  with 
such  other  particulars  as  may  be  of  interest. 

A  first-class  tenor  soloist,  willing  to  settle  in  a 
western  city,  where  there  is  an  opening  for  a  good 
vocal  teacher  and  concert  singer  may  write  to  the 
musical  department  of  the  Evangelist. 


We  shall  take  it  as  a  special  favor  if  our  readers 
will  send  us  the  name  and  addre.ss  of  the  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  their  own  church  and  of  any 
other  Presbyterian  churches  in  their  locality  or 
neighborhood. 

Bishop  Mitchinson.  speaking  on  congrega¬ 
tional  singing  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Church  Choir  Guild,  said,  “Give  us  music 
that  is  simple  and  within  the  power  of  the 
church  warden’s  wife,  who  presides  at  the 
organ,  and  who  trains  the  local  choristers, 
and  we  shall  feel  much  more  pious.  ” 


SUBSCRIBE  EOB 

"THE  PIANIST. 

A  rionthly  Musical  riagazine,  published  by  the  Virgil 
Practice  Clavier  Co.  Sumner  Salter,  Editor. 
Annual  Subscription,  91.00. 

Address  THE  PIANIST,  26  W.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  Organist  and  Choir-Haster. 

As  the  name  denotes,  this  is  a  class  magazine  specially 
designed  to  inteiest  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
130  Oxford  Street,  London,  England. 

Seijd  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Coi:diall>  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 


The  Evangelist’s 
Church  Music 
Tour. 

dn  Old  Saxon  Organ. 

A  picked  company  of  organists,  choirmasters  and  lovers  of  church  music  will  sail  from  New  York 
for  a  specially  arranged  six  weeks’  tour,  covering  the  organ  and  church  music  centers  of  England, 
France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  on  the  American  Line  steamer  “Berlin,”  June  26, 1895,  returning  to 
New  York  on  or  about  Aug.  6,  though  return  tickets  will  be  good  for  one  year.  The  entire  cabin  of 
that  steamer  has  been  seen  red  for  the  company,  in  connection  with  a  similar  excursion,  also  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Evangelist,  to  visit  the  scenes  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

We  shall  be  exceedingly  careful  to  make  the  personnel  of  the  party  unexceptionable.  It  is  to 
receive  the  most  unusual  and  distinguished  attentions  from  the  leading  men  in  church  music 
abroad,  and  only  those  who  may  worthily  represent  American  music  and  character  are  desired  as 
members  of  the  party.  Membership  is  limited  to  100,  and  the  list  ia  rapidly  fllling  up. 

No  ambitious  young  American  organist  or  chorister  can  afford  to  miss  this  unique  opportunity. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  trip  is  $300. 

A  full  descriptive  pamphlet,  profusely  illustrated,  and  other  information,  will  .be  sent  free  on 
application  to  “  V 

Church  Music  Tour  Department 

THE  EVANGELIST,  -  33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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Fifty-two  Organ  Talks.  36, 

By  the  Cbalmuin  of  the  Music  Committee. 

“There  is  something  I  do  not  fully  understand  in  the 
plans  for  organ  space  in  our  church,’’  said  one  of  the 
committee  to  Mr.  Levelhead.  “The  space  for  the 
organ  seems  large,  the  arch  between  it  and  the  church 
is  very  high,  and  the  ceiling  over  the  space  is  of  pe¬ 
culiar  shape,  all  of  wood,  and  made  solid  enough  to 
carry  a  wagon.  What  does  it  all  mean?’’ 

“Well,”  replied  Mr.  l!evelhead,  “when  we  began  to 
look  critically  into  the  construction  of  organs,  a  very 
practical  friend  remarked  to  me  that  it  would  be  little 
use  to  have  a  fine  organ  and  then  so  place  it  or  sur¬ 
round  it  in  the  church  as  to  practically  interfere  with 
its  making  its  beauties  fully  known.  So  1  brought 
about  a  consultation  between  Farrand  &  Votey,  our 
organist,  and  the  architect  of  the  church.  The  pecul¬ 
iar  features  you  notice  are  the  result  of  their  com¬ 
bined  wisdotn  and  experience. 

“A  cornet  would  but  poorly  lead  our  singing  if  the 
performer  were  shut  in  the  closet  beside  the  pulpit. 
The  sound  must  have  full  and  free  sweep  throughout 
the  church.  So  with  the  organ.  It  is  a  musical  in¬ 
strument.  No  matter  how  sweet  its  music,  it  will  not 
stir  our  souls  if  we  cannot  hear  it  clearly. 

“The  man  who  builds  the  organ  does  not  have  to 
use  it.  The  organist  appreciates  the  results  better 
than  the  means  to  the  end.  The  architect  may  know 
nothing  about  music,  but  must  construct  the  receptacle 
and  home  of  the  organ.  Clearly,  they  must  work  to¬ 
gether  to  secure  the  best  results.  Why  I  1  heard  an 
organist  performing  on  a  new  organ  in  a  new  church 
say  he  could  not  hear  the  softer  passages  at  all,  and 
simply  touched  the  keys  in  faith  that  the  audience 
might  hear  what  he  could  not.  The  organ  room  was 
small,  the  arched  opening  too  low,  the  ceiling  too 
weak.  The  organ  room  was  really  a  ‘sound-trap’  to 
catch  and  deaden  the  sound. 

“To  avoid  this  Farrand  &  Votey,  the  Detroit  build¬ 
ers,  who  are  noted  for  studying  the  architectural  re¬ 
lations  of  the  organ  to  the  building,  have  had  our  plans 
carefully  examined,  and  given  some  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  gladly  adopted  by  the  architect,  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  good  results  as  well  as  a  good  organ.” 

Easter  Anthems. 

Beach,  firs.  H.  H.  A.  Allelulia !  Christ  is 

Risen  I . SO.  16 

Blumen8cheln,W.L.  Hosanna  to  the  Prince  .16 
Bunnett,  E.,  Mus.  Doc.  Christ  our  Passover  .  16 
Button,  H.  Elliot.  Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  .12 
Foote,  Arthur.  Christ  our  Passover,  .  .  16 

Hamer,  Q.  F.  He  is  Risen  1  .  .08 

Fear  Not  Ye  Seek  Jesus,  .  .  .12 

Hanscom,  E.  W.  Exalt  Him,  all  ye  People,  .16 
Lansing,  A.  W.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn,  .  .20 

Lynes,  Frank.  On  the  First  Day  of  the 

Maker,  F.  C.  Awake  Up  My  Glory,  .  .16 
Marston,  Q.  W.  Break  Forth  Into  Joy,  .16 
Schnecker,  P.  A.  Jesus  Lives  1  No  Longer 

Now . 12 

Welcome,  Happy  Morning . 12 

Wirtz,  Conrad.  Why  Seek  Ye  the  Living,  .16 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Easter  Music  sent  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

Published  by 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

Boston,  146  Boylston  St.  New  York,  136  Fifth  Av 


By  Wm.  lason.  Ins.  Boc.  and  W.  S.  B.  latliews. 


Thli  work  corera  entirely  new  ground.  It  If  not 
elone  n  Primer  of  the  Pianoforte,  with  Information 
abont  the  Keyboard  Notatlonti  and  pecttUaritlet  of  the 
Inf troment,  but  much  more.  It  if  a 

Primer  ol  Musielanslilp, 

bsTliic  in  it  the  fonndatlona  of  Harmony,  Musical 
Form.  Principle  of  PhrasiuK,  the  correct  way 
of  playiwy  all  tbe  embelUjBhmenta  and  omamentf*  tho 

Principles  of  Pianoforte  Technic, 

and  other  Intereating  ond  mlnd-awakenlnp  Inatruo- 
tlon.  While  Intended  for  the  use  of  young  pupils,  the 
ground  it  coTers  Is  to  much  more  oxtensiTe  than 
that  usually  corered  by  elementary  piano  leiRons, 
that  pupils  as  far  along  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
will  find  here  much  metter  which  they  hare  preriousw 
I7  neglected. 

PUCE,  BOARDS,  76  CENTS.  CLOTH,  SI. 00. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCnWAH,  NEW  YORK.  CHICASO. 
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The  Autoharp 


Style  No.  24. 


A  Charming  Present. 

Autoharps  range  in  Price  from  $1.50  upward,  and  even  the  lowest-priced  in¬ 
strument  is  musical.  It  can  be  played  with  very  little  practice  and  without  in¬ 
struction,  except  such  as  is  derived  from  the  Instruction  Book  which  is  furnished 
with  every  Autoharp.  An  hour  of  practice  by  a  novice  need  not  develop  a  single 
discord.  Of  the  five  hundred  thousand  Autoharps  now  in  use  all  over  the  land, 
scarcely  one  thousand  ever  had  a  teacher.  It  is  an  instrument  with  which  to 
while  away  a  restful  hour  on  the  piazza,  in  the  boat,  or  at  home. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Evangelist  may  secure  a  complete  Catalogue  of  Auto¬ 
harps  and  music,  and  pamphlet  “How  the  Autoharp  Captured  the  Family,”  by 
addre.ssing 

ALFRED  DOLGE  &  SON, 

113  to  115  l£etst  i3tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  HIT! 

A  PALPABLE  HIT! 

Has  been  made  by  THE  SYMPHONY. 

H  is  the  most  remarkable  and  pleasing 
instrument  of  the  time. 

It  is  a  handsome  bit  of  furniture,  with 
all  the  music  of  the  world  to  swell  out  at  a 
finger’s  touch. 

A  child’s  hand  operates  it. 


o  ON  EXHIBITION 

New  York  City,  Symphony  Parlors,  128  Fifth  Av. 

Boston,  Mass.,  .  .  453  Washi^ton  Street. 

PittsborKh,  Pa.,  .  .  433  Wood  Street. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  .  .23  West  Fourth  Street. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  .  .  87  Monroe  Avenue. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  .  119  East  Baltimore  Street. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  .  .  296  Fulton  Street. 

Troy.  N.  Y ,  .  .  .  354  Broadway. 

Leavenworth.  Kan.,  ^1  Delaware  Street. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  .  806  West  Ninth  Street. 

New  Orleans.  La  ,  .  .731  Cai.al  Street. 

Wiimington,  Del.,  .  .  710  Ma'ket  Street. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CHURCH  PEWS. 

No  feature  of  our  modern  churches  is  more 
suggestive  of  the  various  changes  in  the  forms 
of  service  which  have  gradually  taken  place 
since  the  Reformation,  than  the  arrangement 
of  the  seats  or  pews. 

Originally  there  were  no  seats  in  the  great 
cathedrals  and  mediaeval  churches.  Worship¬ 
pers  stood  or  knelt.  The  first  innovation  was 
the  introduction  of  small  pieces  of  cloth  to 
keep  the  feet  or  knees  from  contact  with  the 
cold  stone  floors.  Later,  small  wooden  stools 
were  UFed  to  kneel  upon,  and  the  tops  of 
them  came  to  be  padded  to  make  kneeling 
still  more  comfortable  As  wealth  and  luxury 
increased,  the  rich  church  goers  desired  to 
make  attendance  on  the  service  less  trying  to 
their  bodies,  at  least,  and  movable  seats  were 
introduced,  by  special  permission  bad  of  the 
church  authorities,  as  is  done  in  the  Greek 
churches  at  this  day.  At  first  these  seats 
were  taken  to  the  church  by  servants  and  re¬ 
moved  after  the  services.  They  were  soon 
made  to  bear  the  armorial  ensignia  of  the 
owners,  or  their  names,  and  were  left  in  the 
church  in  care  of  those  in  charge  of  the  build¬ 
ing  who  were  paid  small  fees  for  bringing 
them  forth  when  needed  and  caring  for  them 
when  not  in  use.  The  minor  officials  soon 
made  the  keeping  of  seats  for  hire  to  those 
who  did  not  own  them  a  matter  of  revenue. 
The  best  positions  for  seeing  and  hearing  were 
eagerly  sought,  and  a  small  fee  secured 
favors  in  this  direction.  From  the  habitual 
use  of  a  certain  chair,  in  a  certain  position, 
for  which  a  fee  was  paid,  has  grown,  by  grad¬ 
ual  development,  our  modern  system  of  pews 
and  pew  rents. 

In  the  Gothic  churches  such  seats  were  gen¬ 
erally  placed  in  the  naves,  rarely  in  the  aisles, 
as  the  columns  would  interfere  with  the  com¬ 
fort  of  those  sitting  there,  by  cutting  off  their 
view  of  the  altar.  When  the  plain  meeting- 
room  was  introduced  by  the  Protestants,  the 
seating  naturally  followed  the  manner  in 
vogue  in  the  broad  nave  of  the  Gothic  church¬ 
es.  And  the  rectelinear  arrangement  of  seats, 
with  aisles  down  the  center  and  sides,  came 
into  use.  This  was  more  than  a  matter  of 
mere  economy  of  space — it  was  an  expression 
of  a  change  of  religious  idea  and  form  of 
worship.  The  ritualistic  forms  in  use  in  the 
cathedrals  became  highly  developed  in  their 
ceremonial  character,  and  it  was  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  all  the  seats  from  the  nave  of 
the  church  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
gorgeous  processions  which  frequently  marked 
the  services.  But  in  the  Protestant  churches 
the  preaching  became  the  fundamental  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  service.  The  processions  disap¬ 
peared,  while  the  listening  audience  and 
speaker  in  the  pulpit  demanded  better  ar¬ 
rangements  for  their  convenience  and  comfort. 

In  late  years  the  development  along  this 
line  has  been  very  marked.  The  Gothic  forms 
and  rectaugular  arrangements  of  the  pews 
have  largely  given  way  to  the  theatrical  forms, 
with  seats  arranged  in  concentric  rows,  with 
the  speaker  at  the  centre  of  the  circle.  This 
has  necessitated  great  changes  in  the  archi* 
tectural  forms  of  the  building,  and  in  this 
transition  state  of  church  architecture  modem 
churches  display  many  incongruous  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  structural 
forms  as  well  as  in  decoration.  Both  speaker 
and  audience  desire  an  easy  and  uninterrupted 
view  of  each  other.  The  amphitheatrical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  seats  conduces  to  this,  but 
it  will  not  accommodate  itself  to  Gothic 
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churches,  with  nave  and  aisles.  We  find  the  conceptions  of  reverence,  of  majesty,  of  wor- 
architectural  details,  therefore,  modified  by  ship.  But  let  us  build  our  own  palaces  as  if, 
the  architect  to  suit  his  building  to  the  de-  indeed,  we  ourselves  were  kings.  Bishop 
mands  of  the  seating  arrangements.  The  Potter  in  the  Forum. 
nave  is  widened,  becoming  almost  the  entire 
body  of  the  church,  and  containing  generally 
all  the  seats.  The  aisles  are  narrowed  to 
mere  passageways,  and  contain  no  seats.  A 
semblance  of  Gothic  constuction  is  thus  re¬ 
tained,  in  the  roof  of  the  nave,  the  columns 
and  arches  bounding  it,  and  in  the  clear  story 
above  them,  but  the  beauty  of  proportion  be¬ 
tween  nave  and  aisle  is  lost.  The  seats  in  the 
nave  are  sometimer  arranged  in  segments  of 
concentric  circles,  producing  a  curious  ming¬ 
ling  of  the  Gothic  and  amphitheatrical  forms. 

This  is  exceedingly  suggestive  of  changes  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  progress  around  us. 

They  are  felt  and  find  a  partial  expression  in 
this  commingling  of  forms,  but  they  cannot 
be  so  deary  defined  as  cut  stone,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  at  present  to  give  to  them 
a  clear  or  satisfactory  theological  deflntition. 

“I  have  been  told  that  the  costliest  building 
in  America  is  that  which  houses  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company.  Is  this  a  fine  satire  on  that 
decay  of  faith  that  has  dismissed  out  of  the 
horizon  all  other  and  more  irretrievable  risks 
of  destruction?  Surely,  about  one  thing 
there  can  be  doubt,  and  that  is  that  the 
noblest  ideas  should  have  the  noblest  expression. 

But  what  are  the  noblest  ideas  if  they  are  not 
those  which  ally  man  to  a  nobler  and  divine 
future?  It  is  in  vain  that  a  clever  scepticism 
dispenses  with  God,  and  tells  us  that  it  has  1 

looked  into  the  bottom  of  the  analytical  chem- 
ist’s  crucible  and  found  no  soul.  Out  from 

the  despair  of  the  present,  the  heart  travels  _ 

as  by  a  mathematical  law  along  the  ascending  A ■  ■  f|| f*  1%  W I N DOW 
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mean  sea  level.  To  reach  it,  we  climbed  by 
rail  a  whole  day  by  innumerable  horseshoe 
curves  to  the  hill  station  of  Nanu  Oya,  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  Ceylon  tea  plantations, 
and  then  a  thousand  feet  higher  by  means  of 
open  diligence  and  the  “Royal  Mail”  coach. 
The  roads  were  the  finest  mountain  roads  we 
have  ever  seen.  In  fact,  England,  like  ancient 
Rome,  is  the  road-builder  of  the  world. 

But  what  surprised  us  more  than  all  else 
was  the  immense  extent  of  the  tea  interests  of 
Ceylon.  We  saw  more  tea  in  cultivation  in  a 
twenty-four-hours’  ride  than  we  did  during 
four  years  in  Japan.  Every  valley,  hill,  and 
rocky  cliff  was  covered  with  the  tea  plants. 
In  fact,  this  whole  central  district  of  Upper 
Ceylon  possesses  more  the  characteristics  and 
climate  of  Japan  than  it  does  of  the  tropics. 
The  valley  and  beautiful  Lake  at  Nuwara 
Eliya  remind  one  of  Keene  Valley  in  the 
Adirondacks  more  than  of  Ceylon  and  its 
spicy  breezes.  The  cool  temperature  here  was 
delightful  compared  with  the  excessive  heat 
of  Colombo. 

At  the  latter  place,  on  New  Years’  Day,  we 
are  dressed  in  our  thinnest  summer  costume, 
wear  solar-topee  pith  helmets,  have  punkahs 
continually  swinging,  and  are  glad  to  be  cease 
lessly  fanned  by  the  sea  breezes  that  sift 
through  the  swaying  tops  of  the  cocoanut 
palms.  The  change  and  contrast  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  of  these  temperatures  is 
very  great,  but  the  elevated  region  affords  a 
delightful  retreat  to  the  residents  and  plant¬ 
ers  of  the  tropical  plains. 

Formerly  the  valleys  of  this  mountainous 
district  were  given  up  entirely  to  coffee  cul 
ture.  But  in  recent  years  a  “black  bug,”  or 
blight,  attacked  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf  of 
the  coffee  plant,  and  the  industry  was  ruined. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  tremendous  financial 
loss  occasioned  by  this  “black  bug”  disease 
and  the  death  of  their  coffee  plants,  the  British 
and  native  planters  turned  their  attention  to 
tea  culture.  The  development  of  this  new  in¬ 
dustry  has  exceeded  all  anticipations.  Within 
three  years  from  the  start  shipments  were 
made  to  England,  and  at  present,  84,000,000 
pounds  of  Ceylon  tea  are  annually  exported  to 
the  home  market,  Australia,  and  the  Colonies. 
We  were  informed  to-day,  on  competent  au¬ 
thority,  that  “little  Ceylon  exports  more  tea 
to  England  than  the  vast  empire  of  China” ; 
that  not  a  leaf  of  Japan  tea  goes  to  England, 
all  the  Japan  product  going  to  America.  A 
steamer  that  sails  at  midnight  to-night  from 
this  harbor  carries  1,600,000  pounds  of  tea  in 
one  cargo  to  London.  This  tea  is  mostly 
cured  by  machinery,  revolving  rollers  and 
stirring  rods  taking  the  place  of  human  hands. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  Ceylon  editorials  on 
the  China  Japan  war,  viewing  it  only  as  it 
affects  the  possible  prospects  of  the  Ceylon 
tea  trade. 

The  coffee  plantations  on  the  further  side  of 
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the  island  that  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
“black  bug,”  are,  of  course,  all  the  more  valu 
able  from  the  destruction  of  their  competitors. 
“A  single  coffee  plant  is  worth  a  pound  ster 
ling,”  said  a  planter  to-day,  and  he  added  that 
the  income  of  a  neighbor  of  his  from  his  coffee 
and  tea  plantation  was  £5,000  a  year.  This  is 
planting  that  pays,  and  pays  all  the  better 
from  the  low  price  of  silver.  For  the  planter 
sells  his  crop  in  London  for  gold  and  pays  his 
native  hands  in  the  relatively  valueless  silver 
rupee.  It  takes  about  four  silver  rupees  now 
to  make  an  American  dollar. 

When  asked  why  tea  could  not  be  profitably 
grown  in  our  own  Oulf  States  (now  that 
machinery  has  been  perfected  for  curing  and 
handling  it),  the  planter  replied  by  asking 
what  our  “rainfall”  was.  Ceylon,  he  said,  is 
a  perpetual  garden,  because  it  has  perpetual 
rain.  But  the  droughts  of  our  Oulf  States 
would  decrease  a  tea  crop  even  more  than  they 
affect  cotton.  The  latter  staple  it  does  not 
“pay”  to  raise  at  present  prices,  and  if  tea 
could  only  be  substituted,  it  would  be  most 
desirable  for  the  Southern  planter.  Thrifty 
tea  plants,  grown  from  the  seed,  are  now  to 
be  seen  on  Lake  Jackson  in  Middle  Florida. 
But  whether  in  the  Oulf  States  it  could  be 
made  to  replace  cotton  as  tea  has  replaced 
coffee  here,  is  a  question. 

The  Hakgalla  Oardens,  which  we  visited  at 
Nuwara  Elliya,  contained  the  rarest  collection 
of  flowers,  ferns,  and  plants,  but  was  not  so 
extensive  as  the  Peradenia  Oardens.  A  high 
cliff  overshadows  them,  and  the  surroundings 
are  very  beautiful.  Near  at  hand  is  “Pedi,” 
the  loftiest  mountain  of  Ceylon. 

This  whole  island  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  little 
paradise  of  tropical  luxuriance  and  varied 
beauty.  Its  drives  and  parks,  its  ever  green 
cocoanut  groves,  its  waving  banana  stalks  and 
palms,  its  sea  breezes  and  rolling  surf,  and  the 
geniality  and  courtesy  of  its  people,  make  it 
altogether  a  delightful  place .  to  visit.  To¬ 
morrow  we  relunctantly  leave  the  isle  of 
Ceylon  for  Calcutta.  E.  Warren  Clark. 


THE  DAILY  MEETINGS  IN  TROY.  N.  Y. 

The  special  meetings  in  Troy  have  been 
crowded  this  week  and  are  proving  a  great 
blessing  to  the  city.  Dr.  Chapman  and  Mr. 
Bilborn  are  becoming  every  day  more  endeared 
to  the  Christians  here,  and  they  have  won 
many  sinners  to  Christ. 

Last  Sunday,  after  the  morning  services  in 
the  churches,  short  prayer-meetings  were  held 
by  the  Sunday-school  teachers,  then  special 
services  were  held  in  the  schools,  the  teachers 
and  pastors  urging  the  matter  of  personal  re¬ 
ligion  on  the  scholars.  A  large  number  de¬ 
cided  to  become  Christians.  In  the  afternoon 
Bicycle  Hall  was  crowded  with  young  people. 
Dr.  Chapman  preaching  on  “Remember  now 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,”  while 
an  overflow  meeting  was  held  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  evening  sermon  in 
the  ball  to  men  only  was  solemn  and  most  im 
pressive,  while  the  service  for  women,  an  hour 
before,  in  the  Second  Church,  was  crowded. 
The  afternoon  meetings  this  week  have  been 
held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Bible  readings  by  Mrs.  Strain  of 
Albany,  who  has  delighted  and  instructed  her 
hearers.  The  evening  meetings  in  Bicycle 
Hall  have  been  crowded. 

On  Tuesday  the  subject  of  tl^e  day  was  the 
“Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  at  a  special  service 
in  the  morning,  at  the  two  services  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Chapman’s 
views  are  well  set  forth  in  the  little  book, 
“Received  ye  the  Holy  Ghost?"  and  many  of 
his  words  remind  one  of  Dr.  Meyer,  to  whom 
he  renders  a  tribute  of  thankfulness.  The  day 
was  very  stimulating  to  the  churches,  the 


Holy  Spirit  was  honored,  and  Christians  were 
shown  what  is  the  secret  of  power  in  their 
spiritual  life. 

Wednesday  was  the  great  day  thus  far.  A 
hundred  neighborhood  prayer- meetings  were 
held  in  the  morning,  from  8.80  until  9,  all 
over  the  city,  followed  by  a  half  hour  in  the 
churches,  after  which  Dr.  Chapman  preached 
to  a  crowded  church  from  the  text,  “And 
Peter,”  a  touching  appeal  to  all  out  of  commun¬ 
ion  with  Christ.  Two  services  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  first  in  the  church  on  the  “Ivory  Pal¬ 
aces,”  then  in  the  hall  to  business  people,, 
where  there  were  many  new  faces  in  a  repre¬ 
sentative  working-day  gathering  of  all  classes, 
and  a  crowded  service  at  night  filled  all  the 
time. 

But  the  mere  mention  of  the  meetings  gives 
little  idea  of  the  impressiveness  of  this  mid¬ 
week  Sabbath.  The  papers  published  a  long^ 
list  of  the  leading  business  houses  and  manu¬ 
factories  that  closed  at  8  o'clock,  and  nearly 
every  other  store  was  closed.  The  business 
streets  of  Troy  were  an  impressive  sight  with 
the  closed  doors  and  the  cards  on  the  windows 
announcing  that  “This  store  will  close  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Day  of  Prayer.”  Dr.  Chapman 
thanked  the  business  men  that  afternoon  out 
of  a  full  heart,  for  making  this  sacrifice,  while 
reminding  them  what  they  could  do  in  the 
way  of  Sunday  closing.  He  said  that  before 
coming  to  Troy,  men  who  knew  the  city  told 
him  that  here  the  business  houses  would  never 
be  closed  on  the  “Day  of  Prayer.”  Yet  there 
was  hardly  any  opposition.  A  prominent  mer¬ 
chant  said  that  he  did  not  expect  to  find  so 
much  sympathy  among  business  men  with  the 
closing  movement,  and  it  actually  “made  him 
happy  to  go  around  with  the  petition.  ”  A  dele¬ 
gation  from  the  Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union  visited  many  saloons,  and  some  of 
them  also  closed  their  doors  I 

Thus  far  about  800  inquirers’  cards  have 
been  signed,  yet  that  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  work  accomplished.  All  this  while  the 
social  gayety  of  the  town  has  gone  on  almost 
as  usual,  and  side  by  side  with  those 
who  were  on  their  way  to  the  hall  were  the 
merry  skaters.  But  the  appeals  to  the  souls 
of  men  will  not  be  in  vain  God  will  not  let 
His  Word  so  faithfully  preached  return  unto 
Him  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which 
He  pleases.  A.  H.  A. 

Tbot,  February  2. 

THB  COLLEGE  BOABD. 

About  two  hundred  presidents  and  profes¬ 
sors  and  principals  and  teachers  depend  wholly 
or  in  part  on  our  College  Board  for  their  sala¬ 
ries.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  teaching  only 
for  the  money  they  can  make ;  but  these  are 
few  at  the  most.  A  majority  of  them  have 
left  or  declined  more  lucrative  posi<^^ions  in 
public  school  or  State  university  work.  Ear¬ 
nest-hearted  followers  of  Christ,  they  prefer  a 
curriculum  that  especially  honors  Him.  They 
are  a  choice  selection  of  instructors,  and  their 
work  is  greatly  blessed. 

Many  good  friends  of  Presbyterian  educa¬ 
tional  work,  who  love  to  have  the  Holy  Book 
taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  have  sent  their 
offerings  to  the  College  Board  this  year.  We 
thank  them.  Many  have  not  sent  them  yet. 
To  them  a  word :  The  Board  should  pay  its 
appropriations  promptly ;  the  first  half  is  now 
due,  and  teachers  greatly  need  their  money. 
Perhaps  never  more  than  at  the  present  time, 
or  it  is  a  hard  year  for  schools  and  colleges. 
The  Board  will  be  rejoiced  to  receive  any 
church  and  individual  offerings  that  are  com¬ 
ing,  as  soon  as  may  be. 

The  Board  has  prepared  pretty.  Scriptural, 
illustrated  programmes  for  Education  Day ; 
they  give  admirable  responsive  readings  and 
hymns  for  use  when  this  cause  is  before 
churches.  Sabbath-schools,  or  young  people’s 
societies,  and  are  furnished  free  in  desired 
quantities  for  such  uses.  Mr.  W.  B.  Williams’ 
admirable  book,  “Christian  and  Secular  Edu¬ 
cation,”  published  by  the  College  Board,  con¬ 
taining  new  and  striking  facts  for  sermons,  is 
sent  free  on  applk^ation.  Address  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  E.  C.  Ray,  80  Montauk  Block  Chicago, 
111. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

Among  the  appliances  for  comfort,  coavenlecce  and 
ntihiy,  there  Is  none  that  can  grace  the  studr  of  the 

Skstor,  profess  >r  or  student  better  than  that  of  the 
oilovray  Readiog  Stand,  which  is  advertised  in  o>ir  | 
colntnna  Thoa-«a  ids  of  these  have  been  sold,  and 
wherever  they  find  a  place  In  the  home  or  elsewhere 
the  pn'cbasers  are  loud  in  th"ir  praise.  It  answers  so 
weT the  cla'm*<  made  bv  the  m^nnfxcturer  that  It  needs 
no  oraise  of  our-<.  Addre-s  for  illustrated  catalogue, 
Holloway  Co.,  Cuyahoga,  Uhlo. 

Metal  ceiling-'  and  moulding  ill  church  constiuction 
is  rapid'y  t<king  the  place  ot  pia't-r  which  has  been 
used  for  ye  >rs.  Manv  of  he  best  churches  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  tested  this  new  method  tor  ceilings  and  mould¬ 
ings,  and  have  found  they  are  incombustible  in  case  of 
fire  and  are  not  injured  by  >  ater  in  case  of  leak-  of  roof 
or  pipes.  They  are  liirhler  in  weight  aud  are  nut  a 
strain  on  the  trusses  as  is  plaster,  nor  are  they  liab  e  to 
crack  <ir  become  loo'e  by  the  j-ir  and  vibration  <  f  the 
struc'ure.  They  are  susceptible  of  the  hiehest  style  of 
deooiati  n  in  the  way  ot  patterns  pan-ls  "nd  mou  diogs. 

In  our  Church  Construction  and  Kquipment  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  found  an  advertisement  wiich  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  Full  information  will  be  given  on 
addressing  as  per  advertisement. 

Because  one  cannot  buy  a  Raphael  or  a  Murillo, 
it  does  not  follow  otie  should  not  ornament  one’s 
walls  with  some  true  work  of  art  within  one’s 
means.  And  in  like  manner,  because  one  cannot 
afford  a  Steinway  Grand,  one  should  not  refuse  to 
enjoy  a  le.ss  costly  instrument.  Modem  mechanics 
has  made  it  possible  for  almost  any  one  to  have  the 
pieasure  and  the  culture  which  comes  from  a  fine 
class  of  music  in  the  home.  This  is  said  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Autoharp.  A  simple  and  yet  genuine 
musical  instrument,  so  inexpensive  that  they  are 
selling  by  the  ten  thousand  and  giving  satisfaction 
wherever  they  are  used.  Prices  are  varied  to  suit 
all  persons,  the  range  running  from  tSOO  down  to 
Sl.<50.  And  even  in  the  cbeap^t  grades  the  same 
principles  of  leg^itimate  musical  construction  are 
followed,  so  that  the  result  is  an  instrument  that 
promotes  musical  culture  and  gives  satisfaction. 
Readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  do  well  to  notice 
the  advertisement  in  our  Music  Department,  and 
show  at  least  a  cent’s  worth  of  interest  in  what  the 
-company  has  offered  by  writing  on  a  postal  card  for 
fiirtner  information.  If  this  be  done,  the  result 
will  be  a  satisfaction  not  well  to  be  overlooked. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 


“How  Shall 
I  Invest  My 
m  Money  ?  ” 

^1  ■  little  book  is  sent 

W  ^  free.  It  will  help  you 
I  whether  you  have  little 
I  or  much. 

The  Provident 

eya  .  45  Milk  St., 

X  rust  LrO*  -ioBton,  Mass 


120  Broadway, 


New  York, 


CREDIT, 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NBW  VOBK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  bROW.V  &  SDNS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCVBU  BY  PKIV.TB  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezob's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-claas  Invest-  I -n  Voal'IViaTll' 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  T  CohlllCIlfc 
cel  ve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  C  or¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  CApil-pnipa 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  CivV/Ul  IHCO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  torelgB 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
"  ’  "  collections  and  Issue  bmmerclal  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


OF’  NEW  YORK. 

45  X.  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 


Credit 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


tnmo  YOU  WANT.  Noexamlna- 
lOmC  tioo.  L.  A.  HILL  &  CO., 
Particulars  on  receipt  of  age,  am- 


Thls  Company  la  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Conrt,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tb. 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  tbe  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Keligious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individnaU 
will  find  this  Company  a  coovenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Preit 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Ttaomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES* 

WM.  ROCKirBLUCR. 
Alexanubr  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Mact.  Jr.. 
Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 

Guiitav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Obokob  F.  Vibtoh. 

Wm.  Waldorp  Astor. 
.Iambs  Stillman. 

John  Claplin. 


165  Kro^dway,  N.  Y. 
ount  to  invest. 


YOU  OAN  Rapidly  and  Safely,  with  small  in- 
■  vestmtnt-  In  Wal'  Sir-et.  Call  or 

IVIAKE  ’’vrite  AVSI-IN,  SHAW  4  CO., 
im  mm  M  Stockbrokers.  60-H‘Z  Broadway, 

nfl  m  K  T  New  York  City.  Exchange  mem- 
members.  Highest  references. 


The  Financial  Situation. 

The  event  of  the  week  in  the  financial  world 
has  been  the  decision  of  the  Government  to 
float  another  loan,  this  time  for  $100,000,000; 
and  in  the  present  case.  Uncle  Sum  has  been 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  “effete  monarchies” 
through  the  historic  channel,  the  Rothschilds, 
that  world  famous  house  that  has  supported 
so  many  impecunious  governments.  A  large 
part  of  the  loan,  however,  will  be  taken  by 
our  own  capitalists.  The  terms  of  the  loan 
have  not  been  made  known  at  the  time  we  go 
to  press,  but  are  understood  to  represent  a 
8  1-2  per  cent,  interest  basis.  This  is  not  as 
good  as  our  Goveicment  ought  to  do  with 
money  in  its  present  stagnant  condition,  but 
there  has  been  so  much  uneasiness  developed 
over  tbe  policy  of  the  treasury,  that  we  shall 
have  io  pay  a  higher  rate  than  before ;  in 
other  words,  our  national  credit  has  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  lessened  by  recent  events.  However 
this  may  be  explained  away,  the  fact  remains, 
and  is  quite  an  uncomfortable  one.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  shall  soon  emerge  from  a  small 
financial  cloud  and  our  securities  again  take 
rank  among  the  very  best  investments. 

Outside  of  the  loan  there  has  been  very  little 
doing.  Business  is  still  dull,  and  it  takes  a 
hopeful  man  to  descry  an  immediate  improve¬ 
ment.  We  are  having  good,  seasonable 
weather,  which  always  promotes  trade.  The 
dullness  which  follows  the  holidays  should 
now  soon  disappear,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
and  business  assume  a  more  normal  aspect. 

The  times  call  for  the  greatest  judgment  in 
buying  of  securities  and  for  the  most  careful 
business  methods,  as  real  values  seem  to  be 
shrinking,  and  as  usual  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  salaried  men  are  finding  circum¬ 
stances  easier,  unless  they  have  to  share  in  the 
general  depression  in  their  own  compensation. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  many  lines  of  trade, 
where  there  have  recently  been  general  reduc¬ 
tions  in  salaries. 


*‘UIIITC  TO  lUlfCCTnDC  snd  Specalators”  (3d  edi- 

nliilo  III  IRi Cu I Uno  'r*®  3 pwmv 

Indlcstes  tbe  beet  and  saf¬ 
est  plan  for  making  money  by  legii  imate  Stock  Exchange  deal¬ 
ings.  Special  Discretionary  Acconnts,  bandied  with  skill  and 
ability,  are  opened  every  Monday  snd  Thursday.  Our  recent 
advices  have  proved  highly  snccessfnl.  Write  for  above  Pros¬ 
pectus  to 

LANGDON  A  CO.,  Bankers  and  Stockbrokers, 

38  Wall  street,  New  York. 


Samubl  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Uarsrn  Rhoadbs, 
Anson  Phblps  Stokes. 
(4BOROB  Bliss, 

WlUilAM  Libbkt, 

John  Crosby  Brown. 
Edward  Ooopbr. 

W.  Bayard  CcTTiNO. 
Charles  S.  Smith. 


iicTto0l 


iCHEBMEBHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  lu  U.  S. 

Esialilisbed  1865. 

3  East  Utr  Sthbbt.  Nbw  York. 


BY  MAIL.  Three  lessons  free. 
KKRST  COLLEGE,  Corning.  N.  Y. 


Life  Annuities,  Money  for  Sale  wb^r  pay^: 

aide  even  8,6.  or  12  montus.  No  requirements  except 
ore  payu.ent.  Cost  $6(X)  upwards,  as  per  age,  and  a  few 
simple  questions  ai'8we>ea.  Boud  guaraniee.  World's 
Best.  DON’T  WRITE  unless  you  give  age,  amount  to 
Invest,  when  will  inve'.’.and  if  throngh  L.  A.  HILL  A  GA., 
105  Broadwai,  hew  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


BRADFORD  .UCAOEMY.  ru‘o•i^*lS[5^w*?.SS: 

Uoildings  unBarpu^ed  for  comfort  and  health.  TiTenty . 
fire  acree— twelve  in  arove ;  lake  for  rowincend  ekatintf . 
Claasica)  and  general  course  of  st  ndy ;  also,  preparatory 
andoptional.  Year  commences  Sept.  18.18M.  Applyto 
Uika  IDA  G.  ALLEN.  Principal.  Bradford.  Mase. 


A  Good  Investment. 


WE  offer  a  limitel  amount  of  Guaranteed  7 % 
Comuiative  Preferred  Stock,  which  sbtms 
stea  <y  and  increasing  profile  learning  enough 
to  pay  12 ;(  on  its  Common  Stock).  ab-x)lnte  se- 
curitv.  Interest  paid  semi-annually.  Corres¬ 
pondence  solicited. 

LAWRENCE  8.  MOTT  &  CO.. 

11  &  13  WUiiam  Street.  New  York. 


Houghton  Seminary 

For  Yonng  Women,  affords  best  fa’-ilities  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  culture  end  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasant, 
healthful  sutou'  dings.  (>)llege  pn-paratory. 

A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.  M.  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Guar¬ 

anteed. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 


Established  In  1798.  ijjxji. 

103rd  year  begins  August  14,  1805. 

I  793  Major  K.  BINGHAM,  Snpe  intendent. 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Morteage  Loans,  insurance. 

apeetal  attention  ff<«en  to  the  care  <4  Prop 
erty  and  CoUeetUm  of  JHents. 


Nutlet  New  Jrksbt. 

The  Misses  Timlow. 

girls,  in  a  charming  suburban  vil  sge. 
Address  MISS  E, 


CLOVER5IOE ; 
Home  school  for 
QuieL  ismlly  life. 
W.  TIMLOW. 


ffliiauclal 


C.  A.  STARR, 

INVESTMENT  SECARlTIES, 

Umaha,  M«b. 

The  very  beet  investme"ta  are  First  Mortgagee  carefully 
arlected.  They  can  be  secured  only  through  Indlvidnals. 
Wkttb  fOB  PAMPHtXT.  Holders  of  loans  negotiated  by  com¬ 
panies  now  out  of  bnsloeescan  secure  reliable  service. 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 

BEPBBENCES.— Any  Bank  or  Pre8h\terlan  Pastor 
inOmxba;  C  W.  Hare.  Philadelphia;  PasNumpsic  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Pol”!  t’omfort. 

Xilpiefnn  Hull  Day.  B->ardlng  and  College 
1  lieSLUn  nail,  Pr-paratory  School  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art.  Mnsir,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Nnoiber 
limited.  Thb  Misses  Tileston. 


No  19  East  14th  Street  •  New  York, 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


NO  RISK  WHATEVER 


BT  PUBCHASING  PBIVITiEGES  OB  OPTIONS  SIGNED 
rr  MEMBEBS  OP  THE  NEW  TO  BE  STOCK  EECHANOE 
And  having  them  intelligently  'worked  by  me. 

3eHd  lor  Prospectu.  to  ^  BARNARD,  Banker, 

Out  of  toum  business  mjiUcited.  60-62  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS  Bought,  Bold  and  Carried 
on  NIargTn. 


700  Arm  r«r  9AOOO.  (jood  I.»nd. 
Lars*  quaatity  timber,  well  watend.  large  orchard ;  new 
damliiiit.S  mitna  and  hall;  large  biun,  tenant*!  boiM 
atgl  other  outbniklirm.  Writ#  lor  tree  eatalogue. 

U.  B.  CaAFFlN  A  VO^  Rickatoau,  Ya. 
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i  Good  Things  for  f 

*  •» 

}  Breakfast.  ^  J 

ICgvlKilNfsl 

J  ^“BakiigPowflcr  t 

?  ♦ 

^  Makes  delicious  ^ 

Muffins,  Griddle  Cakes,  $ 
Waffles,  Corn  Bread,  &c.X 


Cleveland’s,  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 


<•> 

* 
♦ 

¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥*¥¥¥¥¥¥ 


There  are  8o  diflerent  recipes  for 
breakfast  breads  ih  our  cook  book. 
A  copy  mailed  free  on  receipt  of 
stamp  and  address. 

Cleveland  Hakinf;  Powder  Company, 
8i  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Those  who  have  followed  with  their  sym¬ 
pathy  and  prayers  the  self-denying  and  diffi¬ 
cult  work  at  Zufli,  New  Mexico,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  some  extracts  from  a  paper  read 
by  Mies  Desette.  entitled  “Primary  Sunday 
School  Work  Among  the  Exceptional  Classes," 
at  the  first  Institute  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion  School  Teachers  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Mexico,  September  last.  “By  ‘exceptional 
classes’  we  mean  those  whose  language,  relig¬ 
ion  and  habits  of  life  differ  widely  from  our 
own.  Given  a  room  full  of  children  who  have 
no  written  language,  who  understand  no 
English,  whose  religion  has  no  relation  to 
morals  and  who  are  full  of  superstitious  fears 
— how  shall  we  make  them  realize  their  great¬ 
est  need,  that  of  a  personal  Saviour? 

“This  implies  a  conviction  of  sin  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  nothing  is  really  a  sin,  except¬ 
ing  as  it  may  be  found  out.  To  produce  this 
eeenis  at  times  a  hopeless  task.  The  need  of 
a  friend  is  recognized  by  every  human  heart ; 
we  can  catch  the  eye  with  a  picture  as  that  of 
Ohrist  blessing  little  children.  The  native 
children  scan  it  eagerly  and  soon  they  will 
be  saying  to  each  other,  ‘See  the  White 
Teacher,  He  has  a  kind  face.  The  children 
are  not  afraid  of  Him.  He  is  not  dressed  like 
an  American  or  a  Mexican.  I  wonder  who 
He  is  and  what  He  is  telling  the  children.’ 
If  we  have  an  interpreter  we  can  have  them 
recognize  Him  as  ‘the  children’s  best  Friend.’ 
We  can  at  least  get  the  words,  ‘children,’ 
‘friend’  and  ‘teacher,’  in  the  native  tongue 
and  teach  those  three  words  in  English. 

“It  pleases  the  children  to  see  their  own 
language  reduced  to  writing ;  it  holds  the  at 
tention  and  helps  to  fasten  the  thoughts  in 
their  minds.  Then  we  can  teach  them  the 
air  and  words  of  some  simple  song  such  as 
“Jesus  love  me,  this  I  know.” 

By  and  by  they  will  ask,  ‘Where  did  this 
Teacher  come  from?’ 

“How  shall  we  teach  them  of  one  God  when 
these  pagans  believe  in  many? 

“In  Zufii  the  name  of  the  most  powerful  god 
is  ‘Yatoki,’  the  sun,  but  the  moon,  fixed  stars, 
lightning,  thunder  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  aie  also  deities.  So  we  come  back 
-once  more  to  a  universal  human  need,  and 
aay,  Our  Father  in  heaven  sent  us  this  Friend 
4nd  Teacher. 


“In  explaining  the  Bible  we  find  their  habits 
of  life  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance ;  pre¬ 
sented  simply  these  children  can  and  do  ap¬ 
prehend  deep  spiritual  truths. 

“Having  perhaps  prepared  for  the  lesson  the 
history  of  Joseph,  we  find  that  the  whole 
school  is  going  out  that  day  planting  prayer 
plumes.  Instantly  we  lay  aside  the  lesson  and 
give  one  on  prater,  finding  points  of  similar¬ 
ity  and  drawing  sharp  contrasts,  telling  them 
bow  people  prayed  long  ago  before  their  peo¬ 
ple  or  ours  were  using  altars  and  incense  as 
signs  for  God  to  see,  just  as  their  people  use 
the  plume  sticks,  and  then  how  we  have  left 
that  off  because  Jesus  came  and  taught  us 
how  to  pray.  Then  we  teach  them  ‘Create  in 
me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,’  and  ask  them  to 
say  it  and  tell  their  parents  that  our  Father 
makes  His  sun  to  shine  and  His  rains  to  fall, 
but  He  gives  clean  hearts  only  to  those  who 
ask  for  them. 

“If  it  is  a  foot-race  that  is  proving  irresist¬ 
ible,  Heb.  12: 1  furnishes  an  appropriate  illus 
tration,  even  to  the  clouds  of  witnesses  gath¬ 
ered  upon  the  housetops. 

“The  rewards  given  by  our  Father  are  not  to 
the  swiftest  runner,  the  smartest  or  hand¬ 
somest.  but  to  the  one  who  tried  the  hardest, 
who  runs  the  fairest,  most  honest  race.  The 
children  will  themselves  suggest  the  names 
of  the  weights  which  must  be  set  aside,  and 
they  may  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  in 
both  languages.  Are  the  people  building 
houses?  We  find  the  story  of  the  man  who 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand,  and  give  a 
lesson  upon  character  building.  Are  they 
herding  sheep?  We  can  give  a  lesson  on  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  gave  His  life  for  the 
sheep.  Are  they  busy  with  spring  planting? 
It  suggests,  ‘What  a  man  soweth  that  shall 


WEAK  WOMEN 

and  all  mothers  who  are  nursing 
babies  derive  great  benefit  from 
Scott’s  Emulsion.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  serves  two  purposes.  It 
gives  vital  strength  to  mothers 
and  also  enriches  their  milk  and 
thus  makes  their  babies  thrive. 

imulsion 


is  a-  constructive  food  that  pro¬ 
motes  the  making  of  healthy 
tissue  and  bone.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  remedy  for  Emaciation,  General 
Debility^  Throat  and  Lung  Complaints, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Anaemia,  Scrofula  and 
Wasting  Diseases  of  Children. 

Send /»r  PampkM  Setii't  £mvition.  Frt*. 
teettABewne,  N.Y.  All  Druggist*.  SOr.andtI. 
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STEPHEN  F.  WHITNAM&SON, 

■Mnvfntors  AM)  Sole  MANTtf.  -r  PHILADELPHIA 


Locomotor  Ataxia, 

Epilepsy .  .  . 

AND  ALL 
DISEASES 
OF  THE 

5PINAL  CORD 

FIND  READY 
AMELIORATION  FROM 
THE  USE  OF 

MEDULLINE, 

THE  EXTRACT  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  OF  THE  OX, 
PREPARED  UNDER  THE  FORMUU  OF 

hr.  WM.  A.  HAMMONh, 

IN  HIS  LABORATORY  AT  WASHINGTON,  O.C. 

•  Dom,  5  drops.  Price,  two  drachms,  $i.ao. 

Coloffibia  Chemical  Co., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

SSND  roR  oeoK. 


he  also  reap,  ’  and  youth  is  springtime.  In 
short,  we  must  teach  as  did  our  Great  Teacher, 
we  must  try  to  get  the  lesson  for  the  day 
from  the  experiences  of  the  week  and  to  turn 
these  experiences  to  the  best  possible  account. 

“It  is  easy  to  excite  religious  emotion,  but 
very  hard  to  develop  Christian  character. 
We  find  that  we  must  constantly  emphasize 
honesty  in  little  things.  We  must  teach  a 
religion  that  makes  the  dishes  to  be  better 
washed  and  the  fioors  better  swept,  because 
everything  is  done  ‘as  unto  the  Lord.’ 

“This  is  part  of  six  years  of  as  hard  work 
as  I  ever  expect  to  do,  and  the  work  is  hardly 
begun.  Any  teacher  who  begins  with  such 
material  as  we  began  with  and  who  lives  to 
see  the  light  of  spiritual  perception  dawning 
upon  darkened  minds  and  lighting  up  stolid 
faces,  has  reason  to  ‘thank  God  and  take 
courage,  ’  and  my  only  regret  is  that  I  cannot 
bring  to  this  work  a  life  whose  powers  are 
perennial  and  a  personality  more  richly  en¬ 
dowed.  As  Nathan  Hale  said,  ‘I  only  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  to  my  country.  ’ 
Let  us  take  for  our  own  the  motto,  ‘We  roust 
not  let  ourselves  be  discouraged,  but  give  our 
work  perspective  by  placing  it  up  against 
eternity.  ’  ” 


PTnaLarocheI 
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nZVCH  VAnOHAL 
raiZE  of 

16»600  Francs 


THE  GREAT 

French  Tonic 


Yunr  druggitl  most  have 
it — if  not,  send  nune  and 
address  to 

X.POUGnA  AGO. 

20-3S  V.WUllJUn  St. 
JMirTark. 
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I^hSiSmV  ToUet.  Eatb,  (iomplexion  and  Hair.  900  ways  : 

I  DUldA  MHI&  riuv  to  om  Borax.  ft«nd  postal.  Paclfio  Coast  Borax  Co.,  960  Dyrb<^ 


WRINGING  DRY 

Is  Impossible  unless  your  wringer  has  well  made  rota.  When  you  buy  a 
wringer  insist  on  having  the  WARRANTED  ^}****J- 

CAN  wBINOEB  CO.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  wringers  and  Kolls 
In  the  world.  SS.BOOtOOO  cApltal.  Seeour  nameand  warrantstsimped 

on  rolls.  BoMs’otuiSeful  wringer  Intormatlon  TBU.  Address  M  Cliambaro  Mnset,  Flew  York 
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The  Neograph 

The  new  Stencil  Process  Printer  will 
make  2,000  copies  of  a  written  or  type¬ 
written  original.  Any  one  can  use  it. 
Price,  $10  up. 

The  Simplex  Printer 

simple,  cheap,  effective  —  will  make  too 
copies  from  pen-written  original,  or  75 
copies  from  typewriting.  No  washing 
required.  Price,  I3  to  $10.  Send  for 

circulars.  . 

LAWTON  &  CO., 

20  Vcscy  St.,  New  York 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Square.  New  York. 


For  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  have 
maintained  their  superiority  for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  ia  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

400  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

THE  POPULAR 

SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOR  FEBRUARY. 

First  Attacks  on  tbe  Mother  Toncue.  By  Prof. 
Jambs  Sully. 

Describes  tbe  struggles  and  tbe  amusing  uiistakss  and 
vagaries  of  children  in  lesrnlng  the  speech  of  their 
elders. 

The  Seram  Treatment  of  Diphtheria.  By  S.  T. 
Armstrono.  M.D. 

An  account  of  the  latest  advance  in  the  curing  of 
disease. 

The  United  States  Geologioal  Survey.  By  Charlks 
D.  Walcott. 

The  past  work  of  the  Survey  and  its  plans  for  tbe 
immediate  future  described  by  the  new  Director. 

OTHER  ARTICLES : 

A  Day’s  Bumtino  Ayono  thb  Eskimos:  Nature's 
Triumpb:  Pleasures  or  the  Telescope:  The 
Thorns  or  Plants;  Some  Material  Forces  or 
THE  Social  Oroanism;  Windmills  and  Meteor¬ 
ology:  Brain  Development  as  related  to 
Evolution;  Symbols:  Sketch  or  Charles  A. 
Le  Sueur  (with  Portrait). 

Eh>rroR’s  Table;  Literary  Notices;  Popular  Mis¬ 
cellany;  Notes. 

SO  eoKts  a  number  /  $S.OO  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO..  NEW  YORK. 

Cheapest  Bookstore 

xsa'  THJii  ’STsro'RXaTy. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Great  Beflnction  from  PnliMers*  Prices 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  yon  may  desiie, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  maiL 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAM.MOTH  CATAIX>GUE  FREE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

3d  door  West  of  Oitv  Hall  Park.  SHW  FORK. 


UENKY  M.  FIELD.  D.D.,  Editor. 

HENRY  R.  ELLIOT.  Publisher. 

Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countriee  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  po'-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  live  or  more,  $S.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

A.LL  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

Subscribers  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advertising  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 


Address  The  Cvanselist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Pwtoflee  at  New  York  as  seeotuUelass 
mail  matter. 


PRESBITERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Yoi  k  will  meet  in  the  cnapel 
of  the  First  cnurcn.  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  llih  Street,  on 
Monday,  Feb.  11,  at  3  p.m.  George  W.  F.  Birch,  S.  G. 

NOTICES. 

The  Black  Belt  Conference, 

Tbe  fourth  annual  aession  of  the  Tnskegee  Negro  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  at  Tuskegee.  Alabama,  under  the 
auspices  of  tbe  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In-ti- 
tute.  Wednesday.  Feb  uary  20.  1805.  All  of  the  states 
of  the  “Black  Bell”  of  the  -outh  wi'l  be  represented. 

All  frien  swho  wish  to  study  at  first  band  tbe  condi¬ 
tion  and  prospect  of  the  Negro  are  invited  to  be  present. 
Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  representatives  of  tbe 
common  hard-working  Negro  farmer  and  other  classes 
attended  the  last  1  onference. 

Fuither  iuformaiion  may  be  bad  by  addeessing 

Booker  T  Washington,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

BIBLE  TRAINING  CLASS  BY  MAIL. 

A  class  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  has  been 
organised  In  America  on  tbe  English  plan  ef  the  College 
by  Post.  Anyone  may  join  it  oy  tbe  payment  of  fifty 
cents  yearly  to  meet  Incident*!  expenses.  As  a  text 
hook,  “Clews  to  Holy  Writ,  ’  published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  ($1.25),  will  be  used.  The  study  may  be 
prosecuted  at  home  as  detailed  instmction  is  sent  by 
msil  For  further  particulars  wiite  to  Rev.  Wm.  Justin 
Harsha,  289  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City,  (Pastor  Second 
Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  Harlem). 

The  Creole  Lady  Quartette,  now  singdng  at  the 
Temperance  meetings  at  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  may  be  engaged  for  concerts  in  chorcbes  by 
communicatinu  with  Wilbur  M.  Gale,  113  West  63rd 
street.  New  York.  They  give  the  must  atiraciive  enter¬ 
tainment  of  any  coloied  orgsnisation  while  in  perfect 
sympathy  and  accord  with  religions  effort. 

Mr  Julius  H.  Seymour  will  give  an  account  of  his 
ascent  of  Mount  Tacoma  last  August,  illustiated  oy 
Stereopticon  views,  as  the  next  in  the  regular  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  Lecture  Course  at  The  Boys’ Fiee  Reading 
Rooms,  68-70  University  Place,  under  the  management 
of  The  Loyal  Legion  Temperance  Society  of  New  York 
City.  _ 

DEATHS. 

Jones.— At  141  West  17th  Street.  Jan.  10th,  Samuel 
Breeze  .Tones,  aged  63  years.  He  was  a  me  b>-r  of  the 
Brick  Cknrcb,  a  generous  Christian  man  and  a  valuable 
citizen.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  in  New 
York  bv  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  and  the  interment  was  at 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Lockwood.— On  Wednesday.  January  30, 1895,  at  her 
Tesidence,  No. 2  West  32nd  street.  Julia  G..  wite  of  the 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOB  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN.  STUDENT.  SI  HOLAR,  LAWYER.  PHY- 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  1  EAi^HER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular*. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn" 


iutf  new  li»t  of  best  books  to 

BRADLEE  Vi/HIDDEN,  Publisher,. 
8  Arch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ment  at  Bridgeport,  Conn, 

Hotchkiss.— In  Chicago,  January  16.1895.  Mary  Cath¬ 
erine,  gloved  wife  of  John  L.  Hotchkiss.  Uniting  in 
early  life  with  the  Congregational  Church  of  Canau- 
dalgua,  N.  Y.,  for  twenty-six  years  a  member  of  the 
Flr.*t  PTesbytenan  Church  of  Watertown,  N.  Y..  and  at 
her  death  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Chicago.  A  faithful  Cliristian  wife  and  mother,  has 
lett  in  her  precept  and  example  a  rich  inheritance  to  her 
loved  ooes. 

Bronchitis.  .Sudden  changes  of  the  weather  cause 
Bronchial  Tronhles.  "Browit's  Bronchiai  Troche*”  will 
give  effective  relief. 


A  Valuable  Book  on  Nervous  Diseases 
to  Hhy  sddrefs  ov  the 

Zl.ZlTT’.  XI.  ELOXOrXO-. 

- FOBr  WAINK,  HID. - 


WOODIjAWN  cemetery. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24tbW8rd.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office.  No.  East  23d  street. 


Travelling  coaipanion  or  invalid  Nur8e.-A 

lady  of  middle  age,  thorough  culture,  and  much  for¬ 
eign  travel,  executive  ability,  would  like  to  take  charge 
of  young  or  Invalid  ladies  to  whom  a  sea  voyage  and 
change  of  climate  has  been  recoiurnended.  Highe  t  ref¬ 
erences  given  and  required.  Address  "J.,”  care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


wonsRCAHNn  FREE.>*iM>Mti>k 
IMrii*!  BottU,  PtAct  Cfttocr*,  Vumt 
WlnPiBtW,  8M4k  B«*k  •f 

HMd,  Tm»1  TaiM  60e.  frr*  with 

OBUtocu*  wf 1d«  fer  f Mttf*. 
IM6SR80LL*BE0.,66CwtU»llB^I  M.V. 
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February  Study  Mosses 

,**You  have  a  hobby?  Good.  If  not  choose  one.  and 
now  Study  i  be  Plants,  the  Birds,  the  Insects,  the  Rocks, 
— anything  in  Nature,— out  of  do  irs.  You  will  never  re¬ 
gret  this  good  advice  and  will  learn.  You  wi<l  want  a 


The  No. 


Central  draft  round  wick  burner.  Absolutely  odorless.  Hcight,3 feet,  Dia.of  drum 
8Hi  INCHES)  WeighlSO POUNDS.  One  gallon  kerosene  lasts  12  hours.  The  Laundry  and 
Toilet  ^ps,  “Boraxine”ano“Moojeska"Toiiet  articles,  if  bought  at  retail  would 

8?Ski.c.;;;.-„v.;:,-i?8:8?iYou6oAuj^$io.oo. 

Wt  WILL  SEND  Box  AND  HEATER  ON  THIRTY  MYS^ TRIAL)  IF  SATISFACTORY  TOU  CAN  REMIT  $10.00 


r  MOT.  hold  goods  subject  to  our  order. 
See  Euaegelist  Oet.  tOth  and  Moo.  ISth. 


T  TRIAL)  IF  SATISFACTORY  TOU  CAN  REMIT  $10.00 
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BISHOP  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 


Perfect  Freedom. 

Tbe  Beauty  of  a  Life  ot  Service. 

Thought  and  Action. 

The  Duty  of  the  Christian  Business  Man. 

True  Libertv. 

The  Christ  inCwhom  Christians  Believe. 

Thankf  giving  Sermon. 

New  Year*  Sermon. 

Abraham  Llncmln. 

With  an  Etched  portrait  by  W.  H.  W.  Bicknxix. 

1  )  ol..  t6mo.,  cloth  gilt  top,  $1  (XL 

Chas.  E.  Brown  &  Co.,  5S  State  St.,  Boston. 


Remington 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter. 

A  Development — not  an  Experiment. 

Many  Notable  Improvements 

skillfully  Incorporated  into  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  Simple  and  Durable  Censtructlon  for 
which  the  Remington  is  famous. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict^ 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GreatAmckican 


A 


*  Holds  Book  and  Dictionary  just 
where  wanted  for  restful,  delightful 
reading  {sitting  or  lying  down). 
Place  for  Lamp,  Racks  for  Books 
and  Magazines,  Writing  Table. 

Mo  Weary  Arms  nor  Strained  Eyes. 
Cases  for  the  Cento  y  Dlctloniry.  Any 
ootume  Insta  t'y  coneulted  without  lift¬ 
ing.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HOLLOWAY  CO.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 
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Ministers  mid  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Dr.  Wylie,  the  pastor  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyteriao  Church,  at  96tn  street  amt 
Central  Park  West,  has  been  giving  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cial  Sabbath  evening  sennous  at  the  request  of  his 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Several  have  been 
given;  those  yet  to  be  delivered  are  the  foilowing: 
Feb.  10th,  A  Question  of  Importance  to  all  Young 
Persons;  Feb.  I7th,  The  Blue  Flag  of  the  Covenant ; 
or,  The  Services  of  the  Covenanters  for  Scotland 
and  the  World;  Feb.  atth.  The  Two  Crowns. 

Harlem. — Forty-four  new  meml>er8- -the  largest 
acce.ssion  at  any  one  lime  in  its  history— were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  last  Sabbath 
morning.  Dr.  Young  preached  from  the  words 
“Complete  in  Him”  to  a  congregation  that  crowded 
the  house.  The -services  weie  very  impressive. 
Every  department  of  this  church  is  in  a  most  flour- 


Time  Flies — 
So  does  dirt,  wherever  found, 
when  Pearline  is  used.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  starts  it  so  easily  or  so 
quickly.  It  washes  all  things 
withoutharm — itgiveslonglife 
to  everything  that  is  washed 
with  it  Use  Pearline  in  the 
laundry,  the  kitchen,  and  every¬ 
where  in  the  house.  With  it 
were  is  little  work — ^without  it 
there  is  little  done. 

of  imiutions  which  are  being 
^  peddled  from  door  to  door 
t3PW3.rC  First  quality  Roods  do  not  re¬ 
quire  such  desperate  methods 
to  sell  them.  PEARLINEsellson  itsmerits,  and 
i. manufactured  only  York. 


Ishing  condition. 

New  York  City.— Emmanuel  Chapel.— One  of 
the  largest  audiences  that  ever  crowded  the  chapel 
gathered  on  Sunday  evening,  January  97,  to  say 
farewell  to  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Overton. 
After  the  opening  exercises  Mr.  Otis  W.  Booth, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  made  some  remarks  upon  the  work,  and 
read  the  following  resolutions: 

“WHEREA&  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on 


Pimples 


easily  removed  by  the  use  of  that  old  and  standard 
agent 


CONSTANTINE’S 


‘‘'Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Emmanuel 
Chapel  for  itself,  and  for  all  connected  with  the 
chapeJL  desires  to,  and  hereby  does,  express  to  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Overton  sincere  thanks  for  all  the  good 
he  has  done  to  and  for  us,  and  equally  sincere  re¬ 
grets  that  he  has  determined  to  leave  us;  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  him  hearty  good  wishes  for  himself  and 
bis  family  in  the  new  held  to  which  he  goes. 

"Re.solved,  That  a  copy  of  this  minute,  over  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
committee  on  Emmanuel  Chapel,  be  forwarded  to 


PINE  TAR  SOAP, 


Ptraian  Hnlinf 


Always  Buy  Constantine’s 

(DRUGGISTS.) 


rfoLLBR»8  Cod  Liver  Oil,  prepared  by  an  Improved 
process,  wtUoh  ts  ibe  result  of  yean  of  scientUlo  In- 
vestigaiion*  U  the  beat  preparation  of  cud  liver  oil 
because  li  ia  the  Most  Airreeanle,  the  Most  I^eaUble, 
the  fiasieat  to  Aaaimilate,  and  the  Oaly  Oil  Which  can 
be  Continuously  Administered  without  ^usln^  w 
trio  dlRturban^'es.  Put  up  In  flat,  oval  bottlea, 
and  dated.  For  sale  by  all  ri^btly-atocked  dmcrfirists. 
W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Agents. 


Mr.  Overton  then  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  work 
for  the  8  years  and  8  months  of  his  pastorate,  ^d 


closed  his  remarks  with  an  appropriate  and  im¬ 
pressive  farewell.  Nearly  350  have  joined  the 
chapel  during  this  period  of  3  years  and  8  months, 
and  nearly  all  on  Confession  of  Faith.  Just  297 
infants  have  been  baptized,  165  funerals  attended, 
94  couples  married,  and  3,400  pastoral  calls  have 
been  made.  Mr.  Overton  began  1  ’  ■  - 

avenue  on  Sunday,  February  3. 


Freckles,  Blotches, 
Ringworm,  Eczema, 
Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skin 
disorders  positively 
cured  with 


-  — - - ^  J.  He  enters  upon 

his  new  charge  with  the  prestige  of  a  good  work 
accumplisbed  at  Emmanu^  Chapel. 

Eagle  Mills. — It  may  interest  your  readers  to 
know  that  Brunswick  churcb,  near  Troy,  is  taking 
on  new  life.  By  deaths  and  removals  its  member¬ 
ship  had  diminished  to  such  a  Degree  that  it  seemed 
likely  to  die  altogether.  Realizing  tbe  need  of  ex¬ 
tra  work  and  of  getting  my  own  people  aroused, 
tnat  Grod’s  Spirit  might  do  a  work  of  grace  in  our 
midst,  I  conducted  evening  meetings,  beginning 
with  the  Week  of  Prayer  and  continuing  into  the 
following  week.  Then  Evangelist  R.  Buell  Love 
of  Warren,  Ohio,  came  on  and  took  the  lead,  and 
blessed  results  are  daily  apparent.  Already  about 
thirty  have  indicated  their  determination  to  follow 
the  great  Captain  uf  salvation.  Having  known  Mr. 
Love  for  over  twelve  years,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 


IODIDE  OF 
IRON. 


HEISKELL’S  OINTMENt 


•'  If  you  would  have  soft, 

smooth  and  healthy  skin,  free  from  all 
imperfections,  vac  constantly 

HEISKELL’S  SOAP. 

Price  2S  ctSi  Send  Stamp  for  Free  Semple, 


ALSO  IH  BYEU?. 


Soeeiallv  rpcommend<-U  hi  the  medical  csle^ 
ritles  of  tlie  World  tor  Scrofula,  (Tutnors,  Kne’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  staaes  of  Consuniptiom  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakue-s,  HO‘>rnes8  of  tbe  Bio.  d.  aod  lor 
■  •  ■  •  -irlodic  eoarse. 


DENT’S 

Toothache  Gum 

STOPS  TOOTHACHE  INSTAHTLY. 

Ask  for  DENT'5;  take  no  other. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mall  15  cts. 
C.  s.  Dent  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


1  stimulating  and  regnlatlng  its  periodic  soarsm  i  [ 
•  ITone  genuine  ut  le>8  signed  **  BLANCARD.’  ] ; 

[  E.  Fodobra  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists.  | , 


Denfs  Com  Gum  Cures  Corns.  Bunions,  Wasrts. 


MIZPAH  VEGETABLE 

Cancer  Remedy  and  Blood  Purifier. 

Cures  Cancers  and  Tumors  at  your  home. 

Cures  Worst  Forms  of  Scrofula  and  Bheumatlsm. 
Cures  Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles  like  magic. 
Oreattst  Discovery  of  the  Age.  Write  for  deecriptlve 
circular. 

MIZPAH  MEDICINE  CO.,  Mt.  Kisoo,  N.Y. 


have  accepted  the  Gospel  invitation.  These  are  re¬ 
garded  as  the  b«it  meetings  ever  held  in  Greenport. 

Pbattsbukgh. — Sixteen  were  received  into  this 
church  Jan.  I9th  on  confes«>ion  of  their  faith.  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  service  wa-s  that  twelve 
of  these  were  from  the  Junior  Endeavor  Society, 
and  the  great  congi-euation  » ag  deeply  moved  at 
the  sight  of  these  children  confessing  thus  publicly 
their  faith  in  Christ.  The  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Warren, 
the  pastor,  has  had  marked  success  in  his  work 
with  the  children  and  young  people. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswice  held  its  In¬ 
termediate  Meeting  in  Trenton,  Fifth  Church,  on 
Tuesday,  January  29th,  the  Rev.  Titus  E.  Davis 
Moderator.  Licentiate  Lowndes  Waldeheaur  Curtis 
was  received  by  certificate  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chickasaw,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  examined  for  ordination  as 
an  accepted  missions^  of  our  Board  to  Laos.  The 
ordination  took  place  in  the  Third  Church,  of  which 
Mr.  Curtis  was  a  member,  in  the  evening.  The 
Moderator  prided,  and  proposed  the  Constitutional 
Questions,  Professor  Chalmers  Martin,  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Elizabeth,  by  request,  preached  the  sermon, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Juhn  Dixon  onered  the  ordaining 
prayer,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Studdiford  gave 
the  charge  to  the  Evangelist.  The  Rev.  William 
Swan  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle, 
to  accept  a  call  to  the  church  at  Snowhill,  Md.  The 
dismissions  of  licentiates  Francis  Palmer  to  the  Pres- 
b5rtery  of  Philadelphia  (North)  and  of  Samuel  Gill¬ 
espie  to  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  Can¬ 
didate  Otis  Harter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg, 
were  announced.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  changing  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Church  Erection,  to  that  of  Church  Erection  and 
Extension.  Resolved. — That  Presbytery  increase  the 
Church  Erection  to  seven  members,  ana  that  they  be 
authorized  to  make  inquiiy  as  to  available  sites  for 
the  erection  of  churches  within  our  bounds,  and  that 
this  Committee  report  to  Presbytery,  at  their  earliest 
convenience,  in  regard  to  the  same,  and  the  best 
methods  of  securing  such  properties.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Boards 
of  Trustees  to  Sessions,  and  to  report  to  Presbytery 
at  the  April  Meeting,  what  overtuife,  if  any,  should 
be  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  on  this  matter. 
Presbytery  recommended  to  our  Y.  P.  C.  E.  Societies, 
the  support  of  a  missionary  in  China,  of  which  al¬ 
ready  more  than  one-half  needed  has  b^n  pledged  by 
them.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Milford, 
Tuesday,  April  9th,  at  10:30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong, 
Stated  Clerk, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Rev.  William  P.  Merrill,  of 
Trinity  Church,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  has 
accepted  the  call  he  recently  received  from  the 
Sixth  Church,  Chicago.  This  is  the  second  call 
Mr.  Merrill  has  had  from  this  church,  the  first  hav¬ 
ing  been  extended  when  the  church  was  vacant  be¬ 
fore.  The  field  to  which  Mr.  Merrill  goes  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  and  only  thus  can  Philadelphia  be 
mfide  willing  to  part  with  a  young  man  who  has 
won  so  warm  a  place  in  our  hearts.  His  field  here 
is  limited,  and  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  he 
would  long  be  Mrmirted  to  stay  in  it  «  bile  there 
are  so  many  wider  fields  needing  men.  Mr.  Merrill 
is  one  of  our  best  preachers  and  is  a  man  of  most 
delightful  spirit.  He  has  done  an  excellent  work 
in  Chestnut  Hill.  J.  R.  M. 

KANSAS. 

Wichita. — Twenty-seven  members  were  recently 
added  to  the  Perkins  church,  the  first  fruits  since 
its  change  of  site.  In  its  removal  it  carried  with  it 
an  outlawed  debt  of  tl,400,  which  its  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  of  eleven  members  has  undertaken 
to  cancel  by  compromise  with  creditors  and  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  similar  Presbyterian  societies.  They 
now  need  $300  to  complete  their  undertaking. 


As  a  support  In  Puffed  Sleeves  and  <•» 
■j  Skirts,  of  the  present  style,  PIBRB  Jt 
tm  CHAMOIS  is  superior  to  hair  cloth, 

I  crinoline,  or  elastic  duck. 

For  interlining  Bed  Spreads,  where  'J 
warmth  is  required  without  weight, 
FIBRE  CHAMOIS  has  no  equal,  being  T 
light,  clean  and  warm,  and  within  the 
reach  of  all,  so  far  as  cost  goea 
Throw  aside  the  heavy  old-fashioned 
dirt  and  germ-breeding  cotton  com-  fW 
fortable,  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  an 
Eider  Down  Coverlet  at  one-tenth  the 
cost,  by  using  FIBRE  CHAMOIS. 

Beware  of  inferior  imitations.  See 
that  what  you  buy  is  stamped  “  FIBRE  I® 
CHAMOIS,”  as  it  is  patented  and  trade- 
marked  and  will  be  protected. 

4*  To  be  had  at  the  Lining  Depart- 
ments  of  all  Dry  Goods  Stores. 


Ladies’  Underwear 
j  Wool  Wrappers 

i 

i  We  have  secured,  at  very  advantageous 

prices,  a  larice  invoice  oi  Muslin  Under- 
i  wear  and  Wool  Wrappers  which  will  be 

on  sale  in  the  Broadway  section  ot  our 
i  second  floor  this  week. 

i  In  the  Baetement. 

^  At  the  same  time,  another  important 

I  sale  ot  Muslin  Underwear  will  beg^in. 

The  items  below  show  in  part  the  Kreat 
values  ottered  : 

Corset  Covers,  35  cts.  upward 

Drawers.  40  “  “ 

Night  Gowns,  76  “  “ 

Wool  Wrappers,  $5.00  “ 

Eiderdown  Sacques,  $1.50  “ 

^  James  McCreery  &  Co., 

I  BROADWAY  A  11th  STREET, 

f  NEW  YORK 


Bargains  in 

Oriental  Rugs. 

Daghestan  Hearth  Rugs, 

$3.50  to  $8. 

Antique,  Kazak,  Daghestan 
and  Cabistan  pieces, 

$ii  to 

A  large  stock  of  Persian 
and  Turkey  Carpets  at  low 
cost. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadway  &  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


CRISPELLE 

for  restohinq  old  and  faded 

CRAPE 

to  lt«  original  freshness  and  beauty.  Any  lady  can  oae  It.  Try 
it,  and  yon  will  be  surprised  at  the  simplicity  of  the  process 
and  the  elegance  of  the  result.  Quantity  sufficient  for  ten 
yards  of  crape,  SOc.  by  malL  Mrs.  C.  B.  WILCOX,  Lock  Box 
9,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


ORATEPUL-COMPOBTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA 

BBEAEPAST-SIJFPEB. 

-‘By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operatioas  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  ap 

EUcation  ot  the  line  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps 
as  provided  for  our  breakfast  and  supper  a  delicately  flavored 
beT»<  age  which  may  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is 
by  the  jadlcions  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution 
may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  en‘>ngb  to  resist  every 
tendsney  to  disease  Hundreds  of  subtle  msladles  are  floating 
around  ns  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point  We 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  forti¬ 
fied  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.”— Civil 
Servloe  Oaxette. 

Made  simply  v  ich  bolUng  water  or  milk  Sold  only  in 
haU-poond  tins,  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus: 

JAMKS  BPP8  A  CO  ,  Ltd.,  Homceopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


Velveteen' 


^esntifiil  Women  .n 
bivmg  Pictures  when 
Properly  Clothed 

M  garments  interlined  xeilb 

FIBRE  CHAMOIS. 
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**  S.H.&  M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


MEW  YORK. 


Special  Novelties 

Spring  Dress  Cottons 

Stripe  Batistes, 

Printed  Organdies, 

Plain  and  Fancy  Piques^ 
Printed  Dimities, 

Plisse  Fabrics, 

Crepes  and  Crepons> 

“DAVID  &  JOHN  ANDERSON’S” 

Plain,  Plaid,  Stripe,  and  Check 


t/vTtnoC) 


ZEPHYRS. 

^tOCukvCLU  c€>  i 


A&K  F&$  THE 

NEW  JAPANESE  PERFUME 

MAT-SU=KI-TA 


THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO., 

of  177  New  Bond  Street,  London,  j 
Have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  their  I 
American  clientele  maT-CII-IFI  TA  I 
their  latest  perfume  1  A.  J 

This  delightful 
scent  differs  in  odor 
from  anything  bere- 
tofure  produced.  It 
has  been  called  “an 
incomparably  delic¬ 
ious  perfume.”  We 
heartily  commend  it 
to  all  lovers  of  the 
celebrated 
Crab-Apple  Blossoms 

AKD 

Crown  Lavender  Saltn, 
so  popular  all  over 
the  world. 


XUM 


The  Wild  Flowers  of  Americ; 


that  18  needed  is  to  keep  the  ground  hoed  or 
raked  between  the  plants,  so  that  it  will  not 
bake  or  crust  over  until  the  crop  gets  so  that 
it  will  cover  the  ground ;  it  will  then  look 
after  itself  until  it  gets  its  growth.  I  have 
parcticed  setting  up  beards  around  the  bed, 
say  twenty  inches  high,  and  this  is  all  the 
covering  required.  This  is  a  lesson  worth  re¬ 
membering  until  planting  time  conies  again. 
The  six  by  eight  spot  furnished  more  celery 
than  the  average  family  uses  during  a  season, 
and  the  care  required  was  simply  nothing  as 
compared  to  the  value  of  the  crop.  Plan  for 
a  six  by  eight  celery  patch  next  season. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Ice  Chest  Mamaqemekt.  — Food  that  has 
little  odor  itself,  and  food  that  absorbs  odors 
readily,  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  refrigerator.  All  foods  with  a  strong  odor 
should  be  kept  on  the  top  shelves.  Sour 
milk  or  cream  should  not  be  kept  in  the  re 
frigerator.  Salad  dressings,  tartar  sauce  and 
celery  should  be  covered  closly  so  that  they 
will  not  flavor  everything  that  is  shut  up 
with  them.  Pineapples,  strawberries  rasp 
berries  should  not  be  shut  into  a  common  ice 
chest  with  milk  or  cream  In  the  refriger¬ 
ators  where  there  is  a  circulation  of  dry  air, 
butter,  milk,  cream,  and  other  delicate  foods 
may  be  kept  in  the  lower  part  of  the  refriger¬ 
ator,  and  the  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  with 
stronger  flavors  and  odors,  may  be  kept  on 
the  top  shelves.  If  arranged  in  this  way, 
there  will  be  little  danger  that  one  kind  of 
food  will  absorb  the  flavor  or  odor  of  another. 

The  Old  Time  Remedy.  — A  thorough  rub¬ 
bing  is  now  a  fashionable  one  under  many 
names,  massage  being  the  usual  one.  A  good 
rubbing  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  tired  body  ; 
but  the  rubbing  must  be  given  evenly  and 
quietly,  and  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed 
to  talk.  To  the  worn  out  sufferer  who  cannot 
sleep  this  mode  of  gaining  rest  should  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  opiates.  The  arms, 
the  back,  under  the  knees,  and  the  forehead 
should  all  have  even  rubbing,  made  smoother 
by  the  hands  of  the  rubber  having  a  little 
vaseline  upon  them.  In  addition  to  giving 
one  a  good  rest,  a  rubbing  tends  to  develop 
the  body,  and  to  make  it  more  supple.  The 
rubber  is  advised  to  cultivate  a  very  even,  im¬ 
pressive  movement ;  but  while  it  suirgests 
strength,  it  must  not  be  rough,  else  sleep  or 
rest  will  never  come,  and  excitement  be  the 
only  result.  When  the  head  and  eyes  are  tired, 
a  systematic  smoothing  of  the  hair,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  loosened  and  have  all  its  pins 
taken  out,  is  a  great  relief  The  eyes  may  be 
rested  by  being  dabbled  with  hot  water—  re¬ 
member,  gently  dabbled  with  an  old  handker¬ 
chief,  not  with  the  water,  and  not  rubbed. 
Rubbing  will  irritate  them  when  the  soft 
pressure  of  a  good  dabbling  will  relieve  them 
very  much. 


Ridoks  Food  U  the  most  htgbly  concentrated  nonrish- 
ment  known  to  hygienic  science,  diKe^tibie  by  weak 
stomach- ,  Wooi.hich  &  Co..  Palmer,  Muss. 


Agricultural  Department. 


Two  Mince  Pies,  equal  to  our 
Grandmother’s,  from  each  pack¬ 
age  of  None-Such  Mince  Meat, 
without  the  worry  and  work.  For 
sale  by  all  Grocers. 

MERRELL-SOULB  CO,, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  EVANGELIST,  33  Union  Square,  New  Vork. 


A  SIX  BY  EIGHT  CELERY  BED. 


A  Pennsylvania  writer  in  the  “Rural  New 
Yorker”  gathered  180  large  bunches  of  celery 
from  his  six  by  eight  feet  plot,  and  would  have 
had  a  few  more  only  he  did  not  have  extra 
plants  left  with  which  to  renew  the  failures. 
He  flrst  spaded  his  little  plot,  working  in  hen 
manure  and  ashes,  keeping  the  ground  well 
raked,  so  as  to  kill  out  any  small  weeds  that 
might  start.  The  plants  were  set  about  six 
inches  each  way.  After  setting  the  plants,  all 
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Pretty  soon  the  earliest  flowers  of  Spring  will  begin  to  push  up  their 
venturesome  petals  through  the  frosty  soil.  And  a  little  later  the  rigor  of 
the  season  will  relax  and  all  nature  burst  forth  into  color  and  fragrance. 
Even  now  those  who  love  flowers  are  studying  what  the  seedsmen  have  to 
offer  against  the  opening  spring. 

This*  then  is  the  appropriate  time  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
charming  and  important  work,  “The  Wild  Flowers  of  America,”  produced 
at  large  expense  by  the  leading  lithographic  corporation  of  the  country, 
*  and  edited  by  the  most  competent  specialists. 

The  Evangelist  is  able  to  make  a  very  attractive  spring  offering  of  this 
work  in  serial  form,  in  connection  with  the  paper.  The  weekly  issues, 
eighteen  in  number,  each  contain  sixteen  finely  colored  lithographs  of  wild 
flowers,  supplemented  by  the  most  careful  and  accurate  descriptions.  We 
can  furnish  these  pamphlet  issues  at  15  cts.  each,  or  the  complete  set  for 
$2.50,  if  paid  at  one  time  in  advance.  We  make  also  this  special  combi¬ 
nation  offer  : 

The  Evangelist  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  subscription 
and  the  Wild  Flowers  of  America,  $5.00.  The  pamphlets  are  also  to  be 
had,  if  preferred,  in  a  neatly  bound  volume  for  $1.00  extra. 

We  will  send  Part  i  of  the  Series,  if  desired,  as  a  sample  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  for  15  cts.  The  price  of  the  series  to  non-subscribers  is  25c.  each 
part,  or  $3.50  for  the  set.  Address 


A  SUVTHERN  EXPERIMENT. 


The  South  has  never  been  able  to  compete 
with  the  West  in  raising  cattle  for  food  pur¬ 
poses  because  of  the  cost  of  feeding  and  fat¬ 
tening  them  on  corn.  hay.  bran,  and  the  like, 
whereas  in  the  West  the  cattle  fatten  them¬ 
selves  on  prairie  grass  without  expense  to 
their  owners.  It  has  for  some  time  been 
known,  however,  that  cottonseed  hulls  and 
meal  are  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effec 
tive  cattle  foods  in  the  world,  and  these  the 
South  possesses.  They  cost  but  ten  cents  a 
day  per  head,  or  one-third  of  that  of  regular 
feed,  and  the  time  required  for  fattening  is 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days.  The  Gate  City  Oil 
Company  of  Atlanta  has  purchased  8,000  cattle 
in  the  West  by  way  of  experiment,  and  will 
send  them,  after  due  course  of  feeding,  North 
for  sale  and  slaughter.  A  good  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  is  being  taken  in  this  experiment. 


Tlte  V»lae  of  Good  Brood 


Is  appreciated  bjr  every  one,  bat  so  few  are  able  to  secar< 
aaiformly  sood  resalts.  This  la  often  dne  to  the  fact 
that  when  milk  is  used  the  character  of  It  la  excerdinsly 
variable ;  by  asins  Borden’s  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated 
Cream  yon  will  overooire  this  dlfflcnlty.  Try  it. 


FOR  A  GOOD  HARVEST 

If  you  plant  Orwory's  Seeds.  These  Seeds,  famous  through  many  years,  have 
turned  the  tide  of  success  toward  a  great  many  sowers.  Perhaps  they  are  all  that 
you  lack.  The  whole  story  about 

GREGORY’S  SEEDS 

Is  told  In  Ureaory’s  Cutaloame  for  1893— a  book  that  helps  solve  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  planting ;  sets  you  right  when  in  doubt ;  gives  in  detail  the  best  farming 
knowledge  right  up  to  date.  It’s/ree.  Ask  for  It 

d*  d.  H,  GBE€H>KY  3k  SON,  Seed  Growers,  fitarblelaead,  Mess.  ' 


XUM 


AND 


GREEN  COVE  SPRINGS 


HOT£I. 


Riding  and  driving  through  The  pines,  boating 
and  fishing  are  some  of  the  amusements.  Cottages 
if  desired  J17D80M  £.  SCOTT,  Manager. 

Informatton  and  photographs  at  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Outlook,  13  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


Walter's  Sanitarium,  .'^**!*'’“*’w^™er;viiie.  pa. 

The  great  He  tith  Reeort  of  Southern  Pennsylvania,  for 
Winter  or  Summer.  Send  for  circulars. 


THE  CHALFONTE,  *‘“"2: 

Sight  on  the  beach.  Full  ocean  t'iew. 

Sea  water  baths  in  bouse.  Also  illustrated  booklet  free. 

E.  ROBERTS’  SONS. 


^raujel* 


SIXTIETH  YEAR. 


John  Cattnach, 

736  Broadway,  New  York. 
IMPORTER  or 

Leather  Goods,  Etc. 

This  well-known  house  is  prepared  to  furnPh  South¬ 
ern  and  European  travellers  with  Trunks,  Bigs,  Hold- 
tllk  etc. 


^Mehiden 
Britannia  (^’5 

IS  ilVer  Plate 

Known  everywhere  as  highest  quality. 
Esjiecially  suitable  for  gifts. 


Trade  Mark  on 
.'^alad  Dishes,  f  £ 
Water  Pitchers,  i  ^ 
Tea  Sets,  &c.  'ra 


DFor  sale  by 
leading  dealers 
everywhere. 


on  Forks, 


“Persons  who  want  to  escape  from  the  rigors  of  a 
Northern  winter,  cannot  find  a  more  agreeable  Southern 
resort  than  the  Hygeia  Hotel.  Old  Point  Comfoit,  Va. 
The  climate  in  this  locality  is  delightfnl.  is  absolutely  free 
from  malaria,  and  the  air  is  balmy  and  full  of  life-giviny 
atone.  The  hoose  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  the 
country,  and  the  drcdnaoe  and  other  sanitary  arrmge- 
ments  are  perfect.  The  cn'sine  is  first-class  in  every  ce- 
tall,  and  embraces  every  delicacy  of  land  and  sea  food. 
The  social  attractions  of  the  place  are  manifold,  and 
music  and  dancing  are  among  the  features  that  add  to 
the  charms  of  this  model  hotel,  for  yieople  who  are  In 
search  of  health  and  recreation.’’— (From  Boston  Satur¬ 
day  Erening  Oazette. 

F.  N.  PIKE,  Manager. 


HOTEL  AS5sa!(;H::. 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Penect 
cnisioe  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States,  send  for  book  and  rates. 


Potels. 


FOB  THE  WINTER,  GO  TO 

Forty-eight  hours  by  elegant  steamship  weekly. 


FOB  WINTER  TOURS.  GO  TO 

XM’DXEIS. 

Thirty-day  trip;  15  days  in  the  tropics.  $5.00  a  day  tor 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  info(^stion  apply  to 

A.  E  OUTBBBBIDGB  A  CO.,  Agents  for 
QUEBEC  8.  8.  CO.,  39  Broadway,  N.  T., 

or  to  Thomas  Cook  and  Son's  Agencies. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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The  Mexican  International  Railroad  has  just 
established  a  new  Sleeping-Car  Service,  run¬ 
ning  an  elegant  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  daily,  connecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  All  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  fto  passengers  holding  California 
excursion  tickets.)  Also  tickets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Japan,  China  and  Australia.  Don’t  forget 
the  “Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York. 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  843  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  place 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


DO  you  WISH  to  soil,  or  WANTa  BARGAIN? 

fTnmUITERNSWAIBEDtflWIK 

<Ufa\*ll'lHABBACH&C0.809FllbsrtStPhi{S:R 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  Home  Department  is  a  new  feature  of 
Sunday  School  work,  and  yet  we  wonder  that 
it  is  not  old,  for  it  seems  to  belong  to  it  even 
more  than  some  other  features  which  have 
been  part  of  its  work  for  some  time. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  important  because 
there  are  many  who  cannot  attend  Sunday 
School,  and  the  Sunday  School  seems  to  be 
the  proper  means  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
Many  of  school  going  age  are  sick  or  disabled 
in  some  way  and  cannot  go  to  the  scbool- 

Many,  according  to  the  sentiment  which 
prevails  all  too  largely  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  think  they  are  too  old  to  attend 
Sunday  School.  Then  parents  and  other 
adults  may  receive  benefit  through  the  Sab¬ 
bath  School  in  this  way. 

Christian  parents  who  have  the  spiritual 
good  of  their  children  at  heart,  have  been 
assisting  their  children  with  their  lessons, 
but  others  who  have  taken  no  interest  may  be 
led  to  do  so  by  this  means,  and  great  good 
may  come  to  households  where  but  little  good 
has  been  received  in  the  past. 

It  will  widen  the  influence  of  the  Sunday 
School  immensely,  and  we  cannot  calculate 
what  good  may  come  to  families,  where  all, 
parents  as  well  as  children,  have  an  interest 
in  the  lesson. 

It  is  a  grand  thought  that  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions  are  engaged  every  Sabbath  in  our 
schools,  studying  the  same  lesson.  It  is  a 
grander  thought  to  think  of  probably  as  many 
more  studying  the  same  lesson  at  home. 

We  hope  this  feature  will  be  kept  steadily 
before  the  schools  until  its  worth  is  tested, 
for  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  will  give 
new  vigor  to  the  Sunday  School  and  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  great  good. 

Some  of  the  achools  of  our  oity  are  begin¬ 
ning  this  work.  They  acknowledge  difficul¬ 
ties  at  the  commencement,  but  see  that  it 
may  effect  good  that  has  not  been  brought  to 
us  in  the  past. 

A  Presbyterian  paper  for  colored  people  and 
edited  by  colored  people,  in  New  York  City, 
indicates  several  things.  One  is  progress. 
Another  is,  enough  subscribers  among  them 


to  support  a  paper  or  the  hope  of  enough  in  a 
short  time. 

The  Council  of  colored  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  which  met  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  a  short  time  ago,  showed  their  interest 
in  the  progress  of  our  church  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  We  are  glad  to  notice  this  and  hope 
that  they  may  be  instrumental  in  awakening 
a  deeper  interest. 

There  is  a  tendency  Northward  on  the  part 
of  the  colored  people  of  the  South.  They  are 
crowded  in  some  localities  in  the  South.  They 
have  but  few  advantages  in  many  parts  of  the 
South.  Various  industries  are  inviting  them 
North.  A  study  of  statistics  shows  the  move¬ 
ment.  Let  those  ministers  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  this  movement  be  encouraged.  Our 
church,  a  month  after  the  close  of  'the  war, 
set  about  providing  for  the  Freedmen.  Let 
us  DOW  prepare  for  this  movement  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  give  to  the  colored  people  efficient 
churches  and  well  equipped  schools. 

The  colored  people  all  over  the  land  are  tak¬ 
ing  in  the  thought  that  was  presented  at  a 
Convention  at  Tuskagee,  Ala.,  about  a  year 
ago,  that  with  education,  property  and  relig¬ 
ion  they  may  expect  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
Many  are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  obtain 
these,  and  have  not  been  disappointed.  Their 
progress  in  knowledge  is  very  creditable. 
They  have  acquired  a  large  amount  of  property. 
While  there  are  many  earnest  Christians  among 
them  there  are  five  millions  who  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  of  Christ. 

They  are  showing  great  efficiency  in  the 
management  of  enterprises,  ecclesiastical  and 
educational.  For  their  encouragement  their 
ministers  and  laymen,  as  they  show  fitness, 
should  be  put  into  important  and  responsible 
positions  This  will  encourage  their  promi¬ 
nent  men  and  stimulate  their  young  men  to 
look  forward  to  usefulness.  R.  H.  W. 


WINTER  TOURS. 


u  K  2 


OFFICE  FURNn 


Great  variety  of  a 
and  price. 


T.  Q.  SELLE' 
III  Fulton  Stn 
New  York. 


MEXICO  CITY  IN  FIVE  I)AT8. 


There areother  “  Rogers.”  “  1847”  marks 
the  old  original  quality,  famous  the  world  over. 

If  you  cannot  procure  these  goods  of  your 
dealer,  write  us  and  we  will  give  necessary 
information. 

Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn., 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


Knives. 


XUM 


Some 

Facts  About 


A  Combination  of  Troubles,  Result  of  La  Grippe. 

S64  St.  Nicholas  Avxnuk,  New  York,  Jan.  SSth,  1886. 

I  leel  that  I  have  neglected  a  duty  in  not  giving  you  the  results  ol  my  use  of  the  Electroioise  eooLer. 

A  very  busN  life  and  seventy-six  years  to  which  was  added  a  severe  attack  of  Orippe  four  years  ago  made  me  a  victim  of  a  complication  of  troubles. 
Nervous  prostration,  heart  trouble,  nervous  dyspepsia,  severe  rheumaiiem.  tocsilitis.  etc.,  all  combinca  made  life  adally  and  nightly  conflict. 

Physicians,  speeialties  of  many  kinds,  drugs,  seashore,  mountain,  Shaion  bpiinga,  city  and  country  life  were  all  tried  in  vain. 

A  California  pioneer  of  '49.  The  founder  of  commerce  in  petroleum.  Mexico.  Nicaragua  and  Panama  travel,  with  exposure  in  pestilent  climates,  a  busy 
writer  and  lecturer  -  all  these  and  their  results  came  to  the  help  of  the  Gripra  and  I  looked  for  a  speedy  end. 

In  Seotember  last,  while  in  the  Catski'ls,  I  obtained  the  ‘’Poise."  1  fouid  relief  at  once  and  have  continued  improving  ever  since.  Am  now  in  my 
seventy-seventh  year.  Bbeumatism  is  conquered,  appetite  restored  and  eat  all  proper  food  with  good  digestion:  sleep  well;  nervoru  disorder  subdued  and 
have  added  twenty  pounds  to  my  weight,  and  have  taken  no  medicine.  Can  do  an  active  and  hard  day's  business.  My  tottering  feet  are  firm  and  can  walk 
like  other  men.  (Signed)  A.  C.  Fhbris. 

Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Locomotor-Ataxia,  Obesity. 

Navt  Tabd,  New  York,  Jan.  21, 1886. 

Dear  Sir:— This  is  to  say  to  you  (would  that  I  could  say  it  to  all  suffering  | humanity)  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  wonderful  cure 
effected  by  the  Electropoise  in  my  case. 

Eiahteeu  mon'hs  ago  I  was  a  pitiable  sufferer  with  chronic  rheumatism  and  dyspepsia  of  a  most  agnavated  type.  After  having  tried  faithfully  all  the 
approved  remedies  and  visited  Hot  Springs  in  vain,  1  was  induced  by  a  friend  in  San  Francisco  to  try  the  Electropotse.  To  gratify  him  I  did  so,  having  not  a 
particle  of  taitb  in  its  powers,  but  in  six  days  I  was  so  fuily  convinced  ot  its  power  that  1  continued  to  use  it  until  to  my  amazement  a  perfect  cure  waseffeoted. 
Could  1  not  procuie  another.  $l(X)0  would  not  buy  my  Electropoise. 

1  have  used  it  in  curing  a  distressing  rase  of  obesity  and  reduced  the  patient  fifty-eight  pounds  in  four  monins  solely  bv  its  use.  ' 

Another  friend,  an  old  man  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  who  was  afflicted  with  locomoior-ataria.  not  being  able  to  walk  for  over  a  year,  was,  by  about  three 
months  use  of  tbe  Electropoise  so  completely  restored  <hat  he  now  walks  as  freely  as  before  his  disease  came  on 

If  these  facts  are  of  any  use  to  you  I  hope  you  will  use  them.  Very  gratefully,  J.  P.  McInttrb,  (Cbapla'n  U.  8.  Navy). 


Neuralgia  of  the  Heart,  Indigestion. 


Franktord,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  28. 1886. 


It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  say  that  after  using  the  Electropotse  faithfully  and  persistently  1  find  myself  almost  wholly  restored  to  health,  and  I 
trust  I  can  say  in  a  short  tinie  that  1  am  entirely  well.  I  was  very  seriously  affected  with  attacks  of  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  brought  on.  I  now  think,  by  indi¬ 
gestion  in  a  somewhat  bidaen  form.  It  had  lieen  a  long  time  comiig  on.  till  my  condith  n  was  such  that  1  could  move  about  but  little,  or  walk  but  a  very  short 


belore  relief  could  be  obtained.  __ 

I  bad  become  quite  discouraged  about  myself  when  I  noticed  in  an  advertisement  of  tbe  Electropoise  a  testimonial  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Boole,  of  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  whose  case  seemed  quite  fimilar  to  my  own.  This  induced  me  to  purchase  an  instrument  at  once,  and  after  using  it  for  a  short  time,  I  was  gratified  ta 
notice  decided  evidences  of  improvement,  which,  though  not  especially  rapid  at  any  time,  has  steadily  continued,  till  I  now  feel  nearly  well. 


ing  and  gratifying  results. 


Your  friend. 


David  Hestor  (of  David  Heston  &  Son,  Lithographers. 


A  Physician’s  Report  in  Numerous  Cases. 


Albior,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1886. 

I  have  been  afflicted  with  rheumatism  since  boyhood;  also,  catarrh  for  a  long  time,  and  have  suffered  with  diabetes  for  five  or  tlz  years.  Last  May  I 

commenced  to  nee  the  Electropoise  and  it  has  improved  my  condition  very  much.  ..  .  .... 

To  fully  test  tbe  instrument  I  secured  five  of  tbe  hardest  chronic  cases  In  our  village  and  gave  each  of  them  treatment  for  nve  days;  three  of  them  Aa> 
cided  to  continue  its  use.  and  have  b  ught  instruments. 

I  treat^  a  n.  an,  ninety-  two,  for  paraly  sis  of  the  arm  wit  h  the  most  marked  bt  neficial  results.  ' 

I  gave  a  potir  lady,  seventy-five,  who  had  lain  three  weeks  in  an  almost  insensible  condition,  treatment  for  twelve  days,  she  rallied  and  is  even  attending 
her  household  duties. 

Another  lady  was  cured  of  dropsy  by  it.  Headache,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  have  all  yielded  to  tbe  Electropoise  like  a  charm.  have  given  more  than  twa 

hundred  treatmente,  mostly  free,  and  am  delighted  with  the  results.  Success  to  tbe  Electropoise.  (Uev.)  A.  L.  L,  Pottbr,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Why  not  write  for.  large  circular  of  full  information?  It  is  mailed  free, 

d  ¥DO  a  TP¥^XT  1122  Broadway,  New  York. 

t  Lf  cCl  Ru  Lf  1 D  K  A  1  1  UlN  vU«a  346  Pulton  street,  Brooklyn. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Uses  PURE  OXYGEN,  by  absorption,  to  Cure  Disease. 

Uses  NO  MEDICINE,  to  weaken  the  Digestive  Organs. 

Uses  NO  ELECTRICITY  to  Shock  the  Nervous  System. 

NO  PHYSICIAN  is  necessary  to  apply  it.  ' 

A  HOME  CURE;  no  expensive  trips  required. 

SIMPLICITY;  any  intelligent  person  can  applv  it. 

ECONOMICAL;  the  first  cost  the  only  one;  no  re-charging. 

“Cures  Incurable  Cases?”  No! 

But  many  pronounced  “incurable”  have  yielded  to  its  subtle  powers,  and  the  percentage  is  large  enough  to 
make  it  well  worthy  the  careful  investigation  of  every  sufferer. 

“A  Faith  Cure?” 

So  called  only  by  those  whose  ignorance  or  prejudice  seeks  a  false  reason  for  effects  which  they  are  forced  to 
admit.  The  many  cures  of  infants,  delirious  patients,  and  even  of  animals,  is  sufficient  answer,  did  not  the 
intelligence  of  those  endorsing  it  preclude  the  idea. 

FOUR  LETTERS  SELECTED  FROM  TEN  DAYS’  MAIL. 
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CONSTIPATION 
AND  PILLS 


GLUTEI  M 
SUPPOSITORIES 


THE  EVANGELIST 


February  7,  1896. 


t  /  ALL  OROCERS  SELL  IT 

/  P''**  Pamphlet*  freely  mailed 

to  all  applicants. 

^ X  1EALTM  FOOD  CO’S  OFFICES 
O*  EVERYWHERE. 

0  Head  Office,  6i  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

^  631  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

OQt  Bneland  Office,  199  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

^X^  Philadelphia  Oillce,  63a  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

^  ^X^  Western  Office,  1601  Wabash  Avenue,  Chlcaso. 

Abandon  Physic!  U^e  Gluten  Suppositories  for  Constipation,  and  see 
that  “Health  Food  Crmpany*'  is  on  the  box,  as  there  are  dangerous 
Imitation*  abroad  I 


A  Million 


GOOD  SENSE 

Corset  Waists. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  RETAILERS.  Send  for  Circulars. 

[7E7DDIC  —  Manafsctnrers  and  Patentees, — 

rCKKio  DKvFS.  34,  Broadway.  NEW  YORK. 


Adults 


The  Surest,  Simplest,  Safest  Remedy  on  Earth 

No  purgatives,  no  cathartics,  no  laxatives  to  destroy  the  stomach, 
but  strengthening,  upbuilding,  local  nutrition,  go  cts.  Free  by  mail 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Pamphlets  free  by  mail. 


To-day  sails  the  good  ship  “Friesland”  on  her  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  Holy  Land,  carrying  a  full  list 
of  passengers,  under  the  auspices  and  in  the  personal  charge 
of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Clark,  Tourist  Agent,  1 1 1  Broadway. 


TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

This  enterprise  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  in  the  history  of  the  tourist  business.  A  list  of  over  400 
passengers  fills  every  berth,  and  100  more  would  have  en¬ 
gaged  accommodations  if  it  had  been  possible. 

It  is  now  time  to  think  about  your  summer  plans.  Mr. 
Clark  has  several  trips  quite  as  interesting  as  the  “Friesland” 
excursion.  Suppose  you  drop  him  a  postal  asking  for  his 
announcements.  You  will  find  all  the  information  needed 
to  enable  you  to  make  up  just  the  trip  you  wish.  Address 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

sfc.  ni  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


'  Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 


Armour  &  Company, 
Chicago. 
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